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Further Correspondence respecting Afghanistan. 


Part V. 


[N 1326/533/97] No. 1. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received March 9.) 

(No. 12.) 

Sir, Kabul , February 14, 1925. 

T HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and 
tendency of events in Afghanistan during the period the 1st October, 1924, to the 
15th February, 1925. 

A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India, and to 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 1. 

Sumuiary of the Course and Tendency of Events in Afghanistan during the Period 
October 1 , 1924, to February 15, 1925. 


Afghan Internal Affairs. 

IN the last quarterly despatch submitted on the 2nd October, 1924, it was 
anticipated that the rebellion in the southern provinces, though not definitely 
crushed, was unlikely to cause any further real anxiety to the Afghan Government, 
unless the rebels succeeded in concentrating their forces and inflicting a striking 
reverse upon the Afghan troops. This anticipation has been fulfilled and the record 
of the last four months has been one of protracted negotiation between individual 
tribes on the one side and individual Afghan generals on the other. The only active 
operations that have marked this period were a few isolated raids by Zadrans, in 
which Afghan regular troops were defeated and suffered considerable loss in men, 
weapons and treasure. The Mangal tribes of Khost made terms early in October, 
partly owing to the lavish distribution of blackmail by Afghan commanders, and 
partly owing to the departure of the majority of their Ghilzai supporters to India 
on their annual winter migration. Some of these tribesmen have fled to their 
cousins in the Kurram Valley to escape from the punishment which they expect 
to receive in spite of the lenient terms nominally awarded them. The Zadrans, 
by whom Abdul Karim, the Pretender, and the Lame Mullah were being harboured, 
continued the struggle until the middle of December and avoided submission by 
playing off one Afghan general against another, each commander being anxious to 
secure for himself the whole credit for bringing this stubborn tribe to terms. 
Eventually the Zadran leaders agreed to accept the guarantee of safe conduct given 
to them by Mir Zaman, who was in command of the tribal levies of Kunar, and were 
induced to come in to Kabul with this Pathan chieftain to negotiate a settlement with 
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the Ameer. It is significant that they declined to trust themselves to the promises 
of the Afghan generals, or any Persian-speaking intermediary, whom in the light of 
past experience they regard as deficient in the Pathan sense of honour. On their 
arrival in Kabul they were well-treated and interviewed several times by the Ameer, 
who is said to have concentrated his endeavours upon persuading them to Hand over 
Abdul Karim and the Lame Mullah. 

Shortly after the return of the Zadrans to their homes, Abdul Karim was 
arrested in India, whither, according to his own account, he had fled through Tirah 
some weeks before, and on the 20th January the Lame Mullah was brought into Kabul 
under an escort of household cavalry. He is now lodged in the Ameer’s palace, 
where it is understood that he is being pressed to disclose the names of any important 
persons who inspired or sympathised with the rebellion. It is not yet clear how his 
capture Avas effected nor what is to be his fate when the examination is completed, 
but it is reported that he was induced to surrender himself by promises of safety, 
which will only be fulfilled if the Ameer considers it politic to make a gesture of 
clemency Of these two persons, one was the figure-head with dynastic claims to 
oust Ameer Amanullah from the throne, the other the fanatical preacher of the 
religious, reaction, Avhich largely inspired the rebels, and with their extinction the 
rehellion has temporarily ceased to be a danger to the existing Government. It is 
quite possible that further fighting may break out in the spring, Avhen the Ghilzais 
return from India and much depends on the Ameer’s tact in dealing with the 
fanatical elements in the State and on his ability to secure the contentment of his 
army and to inspire fear of its superior strength. 

But even if the active phase of the rebellion can be regarded as closed, it has 
left a mark upon the internal condition of Afghanistan, which will not be erased 
for many years. The most striking effect is complete financial exhaustion so far as 
the current resources of the State are concerned. There is literally no money in 
the State Treasury and Government servants have to wait outside the Customs Office 
in Kabul in the hope of getting something on account out of the daily receipts. The 
cost of military operations has been very large and has been swollen by considerable 
losses in arms and equipment, which are being feverishly replaced by purchase from 
abroad. But this loss is much less than the very large sums expended on bribery 
and blackmail in order to secure a settlement, which could not be exacted by military 
operations. The total cost of the rebellion, according to various trustworthy accounts, 
is already estimated at ten to twelve crores of Kabuli rupees, Avhich is approximately 
equal to £5 million, or more than t,Avice the annual cash revenue of the State. 
Practically the whole of this sum has been met from the reserves accumulated by the 
late Ameer Abdur Rahman Khan, partly out of the annual subsidy received from the 
Government of India, Even this hoard is said to be nearly exhausted and it is 
obvious that the Ameer’s first task is to effect economies and to disower fresh 
sources of revenue. I am informed that he has already decided to abandon as 
impossible in present circumstances two schemes on which he had determined to 
embark in spite of the very large and unproductive expenditure involved. The first 
is the transfer of the capital from Kabul to Dar-ul-Aman, Avhich project will iioav 
be confined to the construction of Government offices, and a pretentious suburb for 
the rich on the model of Potsdam. The second is the building of a neAv road to 
India through the Tang-i-Gharu Gorge. The original estimate for this Avork has 
noAV been found to be about one-fiftieth of the real cost, OAving to the huge expenditure 
involved in blasting the gorge itself and in building the bridges necessary for a 
good road. Orders have already been given by the Ameer for" the realigning and 
remetalling of that portion of the neAv road Avhich runs between Torkham and 
Jalalabad and it is anticipated that the Tang-i-Gharu alignment Avill be abandoned 
and efforts concentrated upon the existing road from Jalalabad to Kabul via Nimla 
and Jagdallak. An obvious direction in which useful economies might be effected 
Avould be in the reduction of expenditure upon Afghan Legations in European 
capitals. It is, however, improbable that this policy will be adopted Avhile Sardar 
Mahmud Tarzi remains at the head of the Foreign Office. These Legations haA^e a 
great sentimental value in the eyes of the Ameer as the outAvard and visible sign 
of Afghan independence, and Mahmud Tarzi, avIio recently presented a bill for 
£80,000 for expenditure incurred during his two years’ tenure of the Paris Legation, 
can hardly admit that such missions are of no material value to Afghanistan. 

New sources of revenue will not be easy to find, but an incident reported from 
Kandahar shows that no means of raising ready money will be neglected. In August 
1924 the officials of Kandahar were induced by the Governor to offer one month’s 


pay as a contribution to the expenses of the rebellion. They Avere assured that no 
risk was attached to the offer, since it Avould certainly be refused and they Avould 
gain great credit for loyalty. At the time the offer Avas duly declined, but the 
unfortunate officials have now been informed that His Majesty has reconsidered his 
decision to avoid Avounding their feelings. 

The rebellion has also served to demonstrate to the world the internal weakness 
of Afghanistan and the lack of any national cohesion among the component parts 
This is keenly felt by the more thoughtful Afghans, Avho also realise that the Afghan 
army has been totally discredited by its failure to make any headway against 
ill-armed and badly led tribesmen. The Ameer himself has attempted to disguise 
the futility of his troops by holding elaborate parades of welcome and congratula¬ 
tions for the benefit of regiments returning from the front. On a recent occasion, 
Avhen the Lame Mullah Avas produced for public inspection, the official account in 
the “ Aman-i-Afghan ” relates that the Ameer personally embraced all the soldiers 
on parade and spoke Avith such feeling that even the shorthand-writers Avere overcome 
with emotion and Avere unable to continue their Avork. The effect of such emotion 
is, however, transitory, both on the speaker and his audience, and there can be no 
doubt that the Ameer realises that his generals and his army would have been 
incapable of crushing the rebellion Avithout the aid of tribal levies and the use of 
unlimited bribery. It is obvious that the army needs entire reorganisation, and it is 
difficult to see whence the money or the intelligence required for the task are to come. 
The staff and the senior regimental officers are at present mainly recruited from 
among the young Afghans, who have received a smattering of modern military 
education, either in Europe or in the military college recently established in Kabul. 
They are wholly lacking in experience, and are not even remarkable for professional 
keenness, while the junior officers, who are for the most part much older soldiers, are 
not unnaturally discontented at being superseded. 

There are indications that, OAving to the preoccupation of the Central Govern- 
^ ment with the situation in the south and the absence on active service of many of 
the most capable officials, the general administration of the provinces has fallen 
considerably beloAV even the low standard which is ordinarily maintained. Informa¬ 
tion has just been received of another outbreak in Zamindawar. It is impossible as 
yet to judge of the importance of these fresh disturbances, which coincide with the 
"public award to the Acting War Minister, General Abdul Aziz Khan, of a high 
military decoration for his valour and devotion in restoring order last October in 
that very district. I am told that this distinction was secured by the staging, under 
the orders of the general, of a bogus photograph of himself receiving the submission 
of the tribes on an imaginary field of battle. Reports from Jalalabad state that the 
district and villages near the toAvn are the scene of nightly raids. These are said to 
be committed by local gangs organised by the head of the J alalabad police, Avho takes 
a share of the loot. The road between Jalalabad and Dacca is also rendered unsafe 
by ShinAvari gangs, Avho have no regard for the Afghan officials now in charge. It 
may be hoped that the return of the permanent Governor, Shahgassi Ali Ahmad 
Khan, may restore some measure of order. 

The check caused by the rebellion to the Ameer’s cherished schemes of social 
and educational reform were noticed at some length in the last quarterly despatch, 
and it avus described hoAv, in order to placate the mullahs, the Ameer had been 
compelled to discard the more civilised standards of laAv and conduct which he had 
attempted to introduce into a backward and priest-ridden country. As an example 
of this relapse into medievalism, there was quoted the stoning to death of Maulvi 
Ninmatullah for his adherence to the religious beliefs of the Kadiani sect of Moslems. 
It Avas thought that this savage act of intolerance Avas only sanctioned to meet an 
exceptional crisis, in Avhich Amanullah stood in danger of losing his throne owing 
to the charges of heresy levelled against him by the mullahs. That he personally is 
opposed to religious persecution I am convinced, since I have had many occasions of 
observing his contempt for fanaticism and his passionate desire for tfle progress of 
his country on modern lines. It appears, however, that circumstances are still too 
strong for him to enforce his personal Avishes, and during the last few days two more 
Kadianis have been tried, condemned and publicly stoned to death with extreme 
brutality on the sole charge of apostasy. 

Although the Ameer is now faced by an empty Treasury, a discredited army 
and a severe, if temporary, check to his schemes for moral and educational 
progress, he has apparently escaped one grave danger, Avhich is inherent in all 
Afghan revolutions. He has shown that he possesses sufficient character and energy 
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to deal firmly with a dangerous situation, and he has succeeded in crushing the 
rebellion without increasing the power or popularity of any of his principal officers 
of State. The Mangals and Zadrans, with the rebellious sections of the Ghilzais, 
will no doubt harbour feelings of deep hostility for many years, and it is understood 
that the Ameer proposes to counteract this by selecting Mangal brides for his 
soldiers. Whatever may be the effect of this scheme upon the army, it is unlikely to 
produce a more friendly feeling among the Mangals. On the other hand, the Ameer 
has renewed and strengthened his personal ties with outlying parts of his kingdom, 
such as Kunar and the Hazarajat. The long-despised Hazara regiments have been 
for some time in sole military charge of the capital, while, contrary to all 
expectations, the Kunar levies under Mir Zamam Khan appear to have fought with 
determination, and their leader was largely responsible for the final submission of 
the Zadrans. These services have been generously recognised and rewarded by the 
Ameer. Mir Zaman Khan has been given the rank of major-general and rewarded 
with seventy rifles and much loot taken from the rebels, with a large present of 
money. He and his men were personally thanked by the Ameer in Kabul and 
decorated with special medals, and it is expected that the Ameer will visit Jalalabad 
in the near future to distribute more rewards. The Hazaras, it is said, are to be 
compensated by the restitution of the lands granted more than twenty years ago to 
their enemies, the Suleiman Khel. Broadly speaking, therefore, it may be said that 
the Ameer’s authority is temporarily dominated by the mullahs in the capital, is 
still doubtful in the southern province and appears to be weak in the more distant 
provinces of Turkestan, Herat and Kandahar. Owing to the absence of proper 
communications and the danger of leaving his capital, it is impossible for him to 
visit these places or to achieve any personal contact with the inhabitants. On the 
other hand, he has strengthened his position in the Hazarajat, and, by the lavish 
distribution of rewards, has awakened the loyalty of some of the Pathan tribes on 
his eastern border. 


Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Britain. 

As the result of Sardar Mahmud Tarzi’s return to the Foreign Ministry after 
two years at the head of the Afghan Legation in Paris, a considerable change is 
noticeable in the procedure adopted for the despatch of business between the Afghan 
Foreign Office and this Legation. Hitherto, it has been the practice for His 
Majesty’s Minister to have a regular weekly interview with the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, at which all outstanding questions were discussed and many were disposed 
of without correspondence. Sardar Mahmud Tarzi, partly from laziness and 
ignorance of current politics, partly because it is not the custom in Europe for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to grant such frequent interviews to foreign 
diplomats, is disinclined to make himself accessible, except for the discussion of 
special questions usually connected with a request for some concession from His 
Majesty’s Government. The result has been a large increase in official correspondence 
between the Foreign Ministry and this Legation, which seldom bears fruit and tends 
to degenerate into little more than a registration of ineffectual protests and evasive 
replies. An attempt will be made to revert gradually to the interchange of personal 
visits which in the case of S. Mahommed Wali Khan and myself were of great 
assistance in smoothing the course of official business and operated as a stimulant on 
the dilatory habits of the Afghan Government. 

. I am informed by my colleagues that Sardar Mahmud Tarzi adopts a similar 
attitude of aloofness towards them, and his present relations with the French, 
German and Italian Legations are the reverse of cordial owing to various reasons! 
which will be referred to later in this despatch. 

During the last five months the relations between His Majesty’s Government and 
the Afghan Government have been satisfactory, and it has not been attempted to 
press too hard for the settlement of outstanding questions, while the Ameer’s 
attention has been fully occupied with the suppression of the tribal rebellion. Such 
progress as has been made with the more important of these may be briefly 
mentioned :— 

{a.) Dane! Shah is still sheltering in Mohmand country, though whether he is 
living in territory under British or Afghan influence cannot be decided, since the 
Durand line in this region is still undemarcated. It may, however, be definitely 
stated that the Afghan Government are quite as anxious as the British to arrest or 
kill him, and would do so if they could. A price was set on his head for shooting an 
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Afghan soldier, when Ardali was killed, and he has since increased the score against 
him by leading raids against Afghan villages and attempting on three separate 
occasions to take the life of the Governor. It is therefore certain that he will be 
given no shelter by Afghan officials. 

(b.) Ajab, Shahzada and Haider Shah are interned at Mazar-i-Sharif on terms 
which have been approved by His Majesty’s Government, and the remaining two 
members of the Kohat gang, Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar, are still in British tribal 
territory. Nothing further, therefore, is required, at present, from the Afghan 
Government in this case. 

(c.) It is reported definitely by His Majesty’s consul, Kandahar, that Gulab, the 
other murderer of Captain Baker-Jones, has been sent to join Mian Dad in Turkestan, 
so that case may also be regarded as settled. 

(i d .) Of the six murderers of Major Finnis, three have been accounted for, Misri 
having been recently killed in British territory. The other three are at present 
untraced, and deportation to Turkestan will be insisted on if they are located on the 
Afghan side of the Durand line. 

The question of the confiscation of the land of Mahsud colonists in Afghanistan 
who are charged with the commission of various offences in British territory has not 
been pressed owing to the embarrassments of the Afghan Government in Khost. 

The case is complicated by the fact that many of the Logar colonists rendered 
the Ameer signal assistance during the rebellion, and it is not clear what is to become 
of the Abdur Rahman Khel “hostiles” even if the Afghan Government can be 
induced to evict them. I propose to discuss this difficult question with the 
Government of India in Delhi and to take it up with the Afghan Government on 
my return. 

( e.) Reports have been received from Waziristan of renewed employment of 
A militia deserters in Afghan State forces, of the intention to reconstitute the Urghun 
Khassadars and of payment of various sums by way of allowances to Mahsud 
tribesmen. My protests against such renewal of Afghan intrigue in Waziristan have 
been met with official denials of the truth of the reports. At least, it may be said that 
Afghan intrigue, if it is still active in Waziristan, has been singularly unproductive 
of results. Musa Khan came to Kabul in December with a party of about 120 Wazirs 
and Mahsuds. of whom the majority were colonists of Logar. They are still here, 
and have been given a considerable sum by the Ameer as pay for services rendered 
during the rebellion. About fifty Afridi tribal levies also arrived in Kabul in 
December, bringing some Mangal prisoners with them. They remained in Kabul for 
over a month, but were extremely dissatisfied with their quarters, general treatment 
and pay. They left without being received in audience by the Ameer, and spoke 
openly in the ‘ bitterest terms of the inefficiency and meanness of the Afghan 
Government, who, on their departure, rewarded them with only 50 Kabuli rupees 
'each and a pair of boots 

The traditional hostility to the British and suspicions of their dark designs upon 
Afghan independence have been revived among both official and non-official classes as 
the result of the rebellion. Abdul Karim is generally believed, by those who are not 
in a position to know the true facts, to have been instigated by the Government of 
India to undertake his adventure in Khost, and to have been given a safe asylum in 
India when it became clear that the rising had failed. Such an idea is wholly 
illogical, and to an impartial mind is sufficiently refuted by the assistance given to 
the Ameer by His Majesty’s Government in the form of aeroplanes and arms at a 
time when the “Pretender” appeared to be in a fair way to overthrowing the 
Ameer’s Government. But the suspicion has been sedulously fostered in the public 
mind by official propaganda, at first in order to rouse public indignation against 
Abdul Karim and to condone the failure of Government measures taken to suppress 
the outbreak and later to support a moral claim against His Majesty’s Government 
for having allowed Abdul Karim to escape. It has been broadly hinted in the Afghan 
press that a formal demand for an indemnity should be presented, and an official 
request has been received for the extradition of Abdul Karim, in which stress is laid 
upon the great damage caused to Afghanistan by his escape from India. I have 
recently drawn attention to a very indiscreet article in the “Statesman” on the 
subject of Abdul Karim’s “escape from jail,” since references of this kind 
in the Indian press cannot fail to produce an unfortunate impression upon 
the minds of the Afghan public, who are always ready to suspect the 
worst. It is probable that the Afghan Government will try to employ this feeling as 
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an argument to support the requests which they have begun to make regarding the 
treatment of Afghan rebel refugees in British India. This is a question which is 
likely to cause some embarrassment in the spring, when the Ghilzais will be preparing 
to return to their summer habitations in Afghanistan. 

The attitude of Afghan officials generally has been friendly, and the relations 
between the Indian and Afghan armies have been rendered more cordial by the visit 
of a party of Afghan officers to Delhi to witness the recent manoeuvres. They were 
treated as the guests of the Government of India and were much impressed with the 
courtesy and kindness shown to them by the Viceroy and Commander-in-chief as well 
as by the visible signs of strength and stability which they witnessed in India. The 
only open demonstration of hostility by an Afghan official that has come to my 
notice was a speech made by the Acting Governor of Jalalabad in the mosque, 
warning the congregation against British designs on Afghan independence. I have 
reason to think that this official is in reality quite friendly to British interests, and 
publicly voiced these opinions in order to divert suspicion from himself. At my 
request a superfluous Afghan military guard over the main entrance to this Legation 
has been removed, leaving a single guard for night duty. The ostensible reason for 
the former guard was to protect the members of the Legation, but they devoted their 
entire attention to maltreating and robbing the Legation servants and to preventing 
Indians or Afghans from entering the building. Their withdrawal has resulted in 
a very large increase of Afghan patients attending the Legation hospital for outdoor 
treatment. His Majesty’s consuls at Jalalabad and Kandahar both report that the 
popularity of their hospitals with the poorer classes of Afghan was so remarkable 
as to attract the attention of the local officials, who have taken steps to discourage 
applicants for treatment. It may be hoped that time and patience will dispel this 
prejudice. 

The Afghan post office at Peshawar has at last been removed to Torkham, where 
■an office of exchange has been established temporarily in a tent. 

Messages of condolence on the death of his youngest son were received by the 
Ameer from His Majesty the King, the President of the French Republic, Mustafa 
Keinal Pasha, his Excellency the Viceroy, and the Vnli Ahd of Persia. 

I have to report with great regret the death of Major A. N. I. Lilly, M.C., acting 
military attache, on the 12th December, 1924. Major Lilly was on the point of 
leaving for India on transfer, when he developed an acute attack of appendicitis 
necessitating an immediate operation. This was successfully performed by the 
Legation surgeon, but some days later a sudden collapse occurred. Major C. H. 
Harvey-Kellv, D.S.O., has succeeded him as military attache. I returned to Kabul 
from leave in England in November. Mr. R. R. Maconachie, I.C.S., proceeded on 
long leave, and his post as counsellor has been taken by Mr. H. A. F. Metcalfe, 
M.V.O., I.C.S., Mr. A. W. Fagan, I.C.S., reverting to the post of secretary. 
Major H. H. Thorburn, C.I.E., LIVES., became Legation surgeon on the 22nd 
November, relieving Major G. M. Millar, O.B.E., I.1VLS., who had only sufficiently 
recovered from his recent dangerous illness to leave Kabul in the middle of January. 

Russia. 

M. Stark, the new Russian Minister, has not called c-n me, and has omitted to 
return the cards left on him by members of my staff. He is a young but unhealthy- 
looking man, and suffers, I am told, both from angina pectoris and an obscure cerebral 
disease, which causes him great pain and loss of memory. Coming as he does of a 
family with a distinguished naval record, he started his career in the Russian 
Imperial navy, but deserted from the Naval College at the age of 14, and has devoted 
his time since boyhood to the spread of Communist and revolutionary doctrines. His 
last diplomatic appointment was at Reval, where his work bore fruit after his 
departure. But he is at a disadvantage in Kabul owing to his ignorance of any 
Oriental language, and to the superior familiarity of the Afghan with political 
intrigue. The strenuous efforts which he has been making to discredit the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the question of the Ivhost rebellion are regarded by the Afghans 
with amused contempt. His first secretary, Colonel Rix, was military attache to the 
Russian Legation under M. Raskolnikov, and has been in Kabul longer than any 
other foreign diplomatist. He is reported to be a Bolshevik from necessity rather 
than conviction. 

The Russian Legation now contains six ladies, all of whom are understood to 
be ardent political propagandists, though the crude methods which they adopt for 
the furtherance of their designs are rather startling to the subtle Afghan mind. 
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Kabul society has recently been scandalised to learn from Moscow that the 
striking personality who posed in Kabul for nearly three years as Mme. Raskolnikov 
was not the late Russian Minister’s wife, but a mistress of M. Trotski. 

All my information points to the anxiety of the Ameer to remain on cordial 
terms with Russia in order that he may extract the maximum material benefit from 
the Soviet. Continual efforts are being made to secure the fulfilment of the promises 
contained in the secret clauses of the Russo-Afghan Treaty, and it has been 
ascertained that 7,000 five-shot rifles have recently arrived in Kabul from the north. 
On the other hand, it is reported on good authority that the Russian offer of a free 
gift of the aeroplanes brought to Kabul in October was refused by the Afghan 
Government on the ground that the Gvo Bristol fighters were supplied by the British 
Government on payment. The Afghans have now been charged £15,000 for the 
Russian machines, which is considerably in excess of their market value. 

Meetings have recently taken place between M. Stark and representatives of the 
Afghan Government for the negotiation of a trade agreement. These conversations 
are at present interrupted by the illness of M. Stark and the desire of the Afghan 
representatives for certain information which they are attempting to obtain through 
their Minister at Moscow. 

The Russian aviators are in complete charge of the aerodrome and aeroplanes in 
Kabul, but have not been able to fly since the beginning of December owing to climatic 
conditions. There are no signs however that they have been consulted regarding 
the construction or management of the new aerodrome at Jalalabad, for which a 
Mahratta Brahmin, named Patwardan. who was trained as a pilot in Berlin, has been 
engaged at £35 a month. 

Persia. 

Rafi-ul-Mulk, who. since the departure of the Minister for Tehran in September, 
has represented Persian interests as Charge d’Affaires, is a man of little character 
or influence. He has undertaken to press on the Afghan Government the claim of 
a British subject for compensation for loss inflicted by the Shahjui Wazirs at Duzdap 
in 1923, but is not hopeful of the result. 

The first secretary of the Legation, Rafi-ul-Mamalek, an old man who was 
attached to the retinue of Sardar x\yub Khan in the late ’70’s, tells me that he 
expects shortly to be transferred as Persian consul, Herat. He has expressed to 
me his alarm at the recent development of Bolshevik intrigues in Khorasan, and 
considers that the British Government would be well advised to maintain a careful 
watch on Russian activities in Northern Afghanistan. 

Turkey. 

. The Turkish Minister, Fakhri Bey, has ceased to be a figure of any political 
importance in Kabul, and laments to me in private the loss of his former influence 
with the Ameer. The Afghan Government considers that it has little or nothing to 
hope for from Turkey, which is still regarded with distrust by the fanatical party in 
the State. Owing to their increasing unpopularity, the number of Turks in Kabul is 
steadily decreasing. 

France. 

M. Fouchet, French Minister, who proceeded on leave in November 1924, died 
of influenza on his way to France, and M. Chauvet, who is at present acting as 
Charge d’Affaires, informs me that another Minister is unlikely to be appointed. 

M. Bertrand, first secretary to the Legation, has quarrelled openly with the 
dragoman, M. Bogdanov, and is shortly leaving Kabul on transfer. 

There has recently been some friction between the French Legation and the 
Afghan Foreign Office, owing to the refusal of the Afghan frontier officials to allow 
M. Bertrand’s servant to enter Afghanistan without a special permit. The 
annoyance thus caused was greatly increased a few days later bv a burglary which 
was committed in the French Legation and the failure of the Afghan police to 
investigate the offence, which is attributed by the French to the Afghan military 
guard. M. Bertrand professes to be in a state of great alarm and declines to leave 
his room for fear that the Legation records may be stolen. These two violations of 
diplomatic sanctity were regarded as particularly inopportune, since they followed 
immediately after the decoration of Sardar Mahmud Tarzi with the Grand Cordon 
of the Legion of Honour. 
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M. Hackin. the archaeologist mentioned in the last quarterly summary, has 
left Afghanistan after sharing with the Afghan Government the result of his 
excavations near Charikar. These, though scanty, were of considerable interest, 
and he had much difficulty in persuading the Minister of Education to consent to 
any division of the spoil. He told me that he was very well received by the people 
during his tour in Afghan Turkestan, though his archaeological discoveries in that 
region were disappointing. 

M. Eoucher, in a letter which he has written to me from Balkh, deplores the 
meagre results of his labours, and states that the field is too vast to be explored by 
the miserable resources at his disposal. 

There are now only two French professors in the Amania School, M. Furon 
having resigned his post in September. On his way home he gave an interview to a 
Bombay journalist, which has been published in the “ Near East,” and expresses his 
views on Afghan civilisation and social conditions with more frankness than good 
taste. 

Germany. 

Negotiations were initiated some months ago in Kabul by Dr. Grobba for the 
conclusion of a Treaty of Friendship, to be followed by a trade agreement between 
the German and Afghan Governments. In spite of the fact that Dr. Grobba had 
been invested by his Government with plenipotentiary powers for this purpose, the 
Afghan Government have instructed their Minister at Berlin to continue negotia¬ 
tions for the treaty direct with the German Foreign Office. This affront has caused 
Dr. Grobba to tender his resignation. 

The Germans are at present the only European nation which has attempted to 
build up commercial interests in Kabul, and the difficulties which they have 
encountered are enormous. Herr Ebner, the manager of the Deutsch-Afghanische 
Compagnie, informs me that he is now doing a fair amount of business, but is 
greatly hampered by the orders of the Afghan Government, which only permit 
him to trade with persons selected by themselves. These restrictions have enabled 
the merchants of Kabul to form a ring and to force up the prices of imported goods. 
This firm has acted as brokers for the Afghan Government in the purchase of silver 
for a new currency, which is to be issued at the Nauroz; and has placed orders in 
Germany on behalf of the Ameer for wireless sets, machinery and electrical materials. 
Owing to the tightness of money, an advance payment has been made to Herr Ebner 
in the form of lapis lazuli. 

The German school started by Dr. Ivan last June still contains only about a 
hundred boys. Afghan prejudices compel him to adapt all scientific education to 
agree with the primitive doctrines contained in the Koran. One of his best professors, 
a Turk, has recently been dismissed for traversing the Ameer’s monogamic theories 
by mentioning in a text-book the fact that Solomon had 300 wives. 

The number of Germans in Afghanistan continues to increase. The great 
majority are in State employment as doctors, engineers, or skilled artisans for work 
at Dar-ul-Aman. Their pay is very small and their conditions of life are for the 
most part extremely squalid. The two German barons, von Kaltenborn and 
von Platen, who are believed to be translating military text-books for the War Office 
and are considered by the French to be the nucleus of a military mission, recently 
oxpiessed to me great disgust at their experience of Afghan service, though they 
appeared to view with even greater compunction the prospect of serving under a 
Republican Government at home. 

Weisz and Brustmann are still in Kabul, but have been superseded for all 
practical purposes by the Russian aviators, who appear for the moment to be in 
complete control of the Afghan air service. The Russians have done their utmost 
to discredit the German airmen, and Weisz has submitted several applications to be 
allowed to return to Germany. Tt seems likely that the desire of His Majesty’s 
Government for the removal of the German airmen from Afghan service will shortly 
be fulfilled, though the Ameer has not yet made up his mind regarding the future 
recruitment of foreign personnel for his air force. 

Bokhara 

The ex-Ameer of Bokhara has been spending most of the winter in Jalalabad, 
lie is understood to be most disappointed at his failure to obtain permission to visit 
India, and has recently renewed his request direct to the Chief Commissioner, 
North-West Frontier Province. 
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Italy. 

After an interval of about eighteen months, during which Signor Toni acted 
as Charge d’Affaires, Dr. Cavicchioni has been appointed as Italian Minister at 
Kabul The new Minister is a nephew of Cardinal Cavicchioni, and was consul at 
Nairobi for ten years and recently consul-general at Calcutta for two months. The 
Ameer is understood to be annoyed at the appointment of a member of the Italian 
Consular Service to his Court, and the presentation of the Minister’s credentials was 

unduly delayed. , 

The fate of Signor Piparno, who was sentenced to death some months ago by a 
court of three Afghan Kazis, has been causing grave anxiety to the Italian Legation. 
In accordance with the religious law of retribution, Signor Piparno was recently 
handed over to the heirs of the murdered policeman, after a large sum of money had 
been secretly paid as compensation, and obtained their pardon. Signor Piparno, 
however is still confined in gaol, on the ground that he is liable to a State punishment. 
This view is being strongly contested bv Dr. Cavicchioni, and it appears likely that 
Signor Piparno will shortly be released. 

^ The conduct of this case by the Afghan courts has been deplorable. The prisoner 
was not given the opportunity to employ an interpreter, nor was he permitted to 
make any statement or call any witnesses in his defence. I propose to submit my 
views on the general question later by despatch. While carefully avoiding the 
thorny subject of Capitulations, it seems essential to impress on the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment that foreigners in Afghanistan are entitled to expect a fair trial under a 
civilised code of law which they understand. 'Dr. Cavicchioni informs me that, when 
this case has been settled, he' intends to press for the gradual elimination of all 
Italian subjects from Afghan service. 

Signor Messi is still patiently endeavouring to make a success ot the silk-worm 
industry in Afghanistan. He tells me that he made the startling discovery last April 
that the worms were not being fed during the daytime in the month of Ramazan. 
His protests were met by the remark that, in a Mahometan country, such abstinence 
was right and proper;' and consequently more than half the number of worms 
perished. 


[N 2270/39/97] No. 2. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received April 23.) 

gj r India Office, April 22, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from the 
Government of India, dated the 21st April, on the subject of Afghan rebel refugees in 
India. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 2. 

Government of India to India Office. 

(Telegraphic.) Simla, April 21, 1925. 

YOUR No. 963. . 

Abdul Karim, Ghilzai, by oversight, naturfe of which is not clear yet, was released 
on bail and so far has not been rearrested. He is reported to have gone up Gomal. 
Six of his relations have been arrested, and all possible steps are being taken to 
recapture him. 

(Addressed to Secretary of State for India; repeated to Kabul.) 
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[N 2402/342/97] 


No. 3. 


Note by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


Secretary of State for India, 

SHUJA-ED-DOWLEH paid his first visit to me this morning, after presenting 
his letters of credence to the King yesterday. 

We exchanged the usual compliments and friendly wishes, beyond which 1 had 
not expected our conversation to extend, but the Minister took occasion to observe that 
he was particularly happy to be in relation with me because I had formerly been 
Secretary of State for India and had a greater knowledge of Afghanistan than perhaps 
fell to the lot of some Ministers for Foreign Alfairs. He trusted that during his stay 
here he might be able not merely to preserve the present friendly relations existing 
between his country and ours, but also to remove the various causes of friction winch 
at present existed. 

I enquired to what matters he referred. He spoke of the renewal of the treaty 
and of certain frontier questions which, he said, were at the present time a source of 
irritation. He offered to send me a written memorandum on these matters and invited 
an expression of my opinion as to the way in which our relations could be further 
improved. I told him that 1 must naturally consult the Secretary of State for India 
and the Indian Government, as I was less familiar with these matters than I had been 
when Secretary of State. 

This is a rather embarrassing overture, and I imagine that the Secretary of State 
will desire that any negotiations should he conducted through our Minister in Kabul. 
I will of course transmit to the Secretary of State any communication that I receive 
from the Afghan Minister, and I shall he glad if I can have advice as to the language 
which I should hold if and when the Minister comes to see me again. 

A. C. 


Foreign Office, April 28, 1925. 


[N 2608/342/97] No. 4. 

Memorandum communicated by India O ffice, May 7. 

AS regards the last paragraph of the memorandum by Mr. Chamberlain, there has 
hitherto been no option but to make His Majesty’s Minister in Kabul the channel of 
negotiation for any and every matter except those of the most trivial kind, Abdul 
Iladi Khan, the first Minister in London, having shown himself quite impossible as a 
medium of negotiation and the Chargd d’Affaires, Saiyid Kasim, having c'learlv no 
sufficient authority. 

Ot Shuja-ed-I)owleh’s personality little or nothing is known. It is known, 
ho wever, that he was a confidant of the late Ameer, has apparently been also in the 
confidence of the present Ameer and, judging by the long interval spent in Kabul since 
Ins nomination to the London Legation, may have been sedulously coached in the 
Afghan view of what is required for the improvement of Anglo-Afghan relations. This 
last consideration gives room for the suspicion that Shuja-ed-Dowleh may have been 
instructed to endeavour to initiate negotiations in London for a treaty of friendship 
and that his remarks to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs were in the nature 
of a ballon d'essai to see how such a suggestion would be received. That such an 
intention on the Afghan side is not impossible is indicated in paragraph 2 of Kabul 
despatch No. 50 of the 4th December, 1923, and its probability is strengthened by 
Sir F. liumphrys’s recent statement (telegram No. 48 of the 20th April, 1925) thai 
since his return in November last to Kabul he has on several occasions deflected the 
Ameer and the Foreign Minister from a. discussion of the subject of a new Anglo-Afghan 
treaty. Having found the British Minister in Kabul unapproachable on the subject, 
the Ameer, it seems permissible to suppose, has instructed Shuja-ed-Dowleh to try to 
get things moving with the Foreign Office in London. 

As to the disadvantages of falling in with any such plan, the passage already 
quoted from Sir F. Iliunphrys’s despatch of December 1923 is clear enough. 

Moreover, Sir F. llumphrys has already, in his recent telegrams, made proposals 
for meeting the Afghans some way towards the attainment of the practical advantages 
which they would seek from a revision of the present treaty, though he has not 


suggested that a new one should be negotiated. (Our view is that the present treaty 
is quite adequate for our purposes.) Even from the Afghan point, ol view, therefore, 
there would be little advantage in shifting the scene of the discussion of these points 
to London. 

It is suggested that, if Shuja-ed-Dowleh returns to the charge and more plainly 
suggests negotiations in London, he might be told that, on the whole, His Majesty s 
Government think that Kabul (which, for this particular purpose, is more the centre ot 
things) is prefevable to London as a venue, but that India would be the best venue 
of all. There is little likelihood that the Afghans would agree to the latter, but 
Mr. Chamberlain, with his personal experience of Foreign Office and India Office, 
would be in a good position to explain to them the groundlessness ot their suspicion 
that negotiations in India would mean a return to the old direct relations with the 
Government of India. It is suggested therefore that, if Shuja-ed-Dowleh raises the 
question, Mr. Chamberlain might put India first and Kabul second. 

It is felt that Shuja-ed-Dowleh should not be encouraged to put in his memorandum. 
It is doubtful if it would be worth much, for the Ameer does not usually trust bus 
representatives abroad, and in any case we do not want to give him the opportunity of 
short-circuiting our Minister at Kabul. 

India Office, May 7, 1925. 


[N 3463/342/97] No. 5. 

Memorandum respecting the Position in Afghanistan. 

THE attached memorandum, prepared in the India Office, summarises the 
existing position in Afghanistan and gives an account of the views held by 
Sir F. Humphrys and the Government of India respectively regarding future policy. 

It is not clear at present to what immediate ends Soviet policy is directed. 
There is, of course, no doubt about the ultimate end, which is that of destroying 
British rule in India. Until recently it was generally held that the Soviet policy 
was to stir up disaffection among the various tribes in Afghanistan in the hopes 
of using the consequent disorder to its own advantage. Recently, however, 
information was received from a native of Turkmanistan to the effect that the Soviet 
policy is, at the moment, to support the Central Afghan Government. Although 
hitherto unsupported by any other evidence, this point of view has now received 
some confirmation in the latest telegram from the Government of India, who state 
(see p. 6 of the memorandum) that the available evidence points to this conclusion. 

At present it appears that the Ameer is putting himself up to auction between 
the British and Soviet Governments. While admitting that this may be the case, 
Sir F. Humphrys is in favour of a sort of subsidy in kind which should take the 
form of practical assistance to the Ameer in the development of his country as and 
1 when he asks for it. The Government of India are not enamoured of this project, 
but have sanctioned its trial for one year as an experiment. There are obviously 
grave disadvantages in entering into competition with the Russians for the purpose 
of purchasing the .Ameer’s goodwill. Moreover, as will be seen from the 
memorandum (p. 7). the Russians have not been fulfilling their treaty obligations, 
and there is friction between the two countries in regard to subsidies, telegraph lines 
and other matters on which Russia promised assistance. These difficulties are not 
likely to diminish in view of the increasing weakness of the Soviet economic position. 
The practical material assistance which the Soviet Government will be able to afford 
the Ameer in the immediate future would therefore appear to be very limited. 

Tn all the circumstances, then, it would seem that there is much to be said for 
continuing the present policy of correct relationship and limiting the grant of 
assistance for the present to that already approved bv the Government of Tndia, 
and. moreover, in view of the Government of India's definite statement as to the 
immediate policy of the Soviet Government, and also of the lack of definite 
confirmatory evidence of Bolshevik propaganda activity in the northern marches 
of Afghanistan, it would seem inadvisable at present to make such activity the 
subject of diplomatic action at Moscow as was suggested by Colonel Humphrys a 
few months ago. 

Northern Department , Foreign Office, 

June 9. 1925. 
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Enclosure in No. 5. 

Memorandum respecting Afghanistan. 

RECENT developments in Afghanistan give some cause for concern as to the 
future. 

For an adequate appreciation of the situation, some reference must be made to 
past history. 

The Afghan question, as it now presents itself, is a growth of the last six years. 
Reduced to essentials, British interest in Afghanistan is, as before, practically 
limited to a desire to see her established as a good neighbour to India, both refraining 
herself from stirring up troubles in India or on the frontier and acting as a “ buffer ’ ’ 
against hostile advances from beyond her borders. But other factors have changed. 
Prior to 1919, British relations with Afghanistan rested on agreements under which 
the British Government controlled Afghan foreign relations (in theory, though not 
quite completely in practice), and in return gave a guarantee of assistance in repelling 
unprovoked aggression. The Ameer also received from the Government of India a 
subsidy which, increased from time to time, amounted in 1919 to 20^ lakhs of rupees 
(£137,000) a year. The Russian Government had, by the Anglo-Russian Convention 
of 1907, declared that they recognised Afghanistan as outside the sphere of Russian 
influence, and engaged that all their political relations with Afghanistan should 
be conducted through the intermediary of ITis Majesty’s Government. 

The Russian revolution introduced the first fundamental change in the situation 
It was followed in 1919 by the murder of the Ameer ITabibulla, aggression on the 
frontier by the new Ameer, Amanulla, and war with Afghanistan, which opened a 
new era in Afghan affairs. The treaty of peace, signed at Rawalpindi in August 
1919, was supplemented by a letter in which the chief British representative explicitly 
recognised that “ the said treaty and this letter leave Afghanistan officially free 
and independent in its internal and external affairs. Moreover, this war has 
cancelled all previous treaties. ” The treaty of peace definitely cancelled the subsidy 
and withdrew the privilege of importing arms through India. At the same time, 
it provided that, if the Afghan Government proved by their actions that they were 
sincerely anxious to regain the friendship of the British Government, another 
Afghan mission would be received after six months “ for the discussion and 
statement of matters of common interest to the two Governments, and the 
re-establishment of the old friendship on a satisfactory basis.” 

The Afghan attitude and conduct during the prescribed period of probation 
were unsatisfactory in various respects, e.g., in regard to dealings with the frontier 
tribes, Bolshevik agents, and Indian seditionists. On the other hand, disturbing 
factors had been introduced since the treaty of peace was signed. The British 
position in the East had weakened; the Bolshevik position had been- greatly 
strengthened; an Afghan mission had been received in Moscow and a 
Bolshevik mission in Kabul. An Afghan mission was finally invited to 
Mussourie in April 1920, but for the purpose merely of “ removing difficulties and 
misunderstandings,” and not of completing the re-establishment of friendly relations 
m the manner foreshadowed by the treaty of 1919. The conference sat at Mussourie 
from April to July, and the Afghan delegates were finally given an aide-memoire 
setting out the terms on which the British Government would be prepared to conclude 
a treaty of friendship, which it was contemplated would, wnile preserving full 
Afghan independence in both internal and external affairs, at the same time revive 
the yearly subsidy to the amount of 18 lakhs of rupees (£120,000). 

The Ameer shortly afterwards invited the despatch of British representatives 
to Kabul to conclude such a treaty, and although his attitude in regard to various 
points remained unsatisfactory, the invitation was in the end accepted, and a British 
mission under Sir Henry Dobbs was despatched to Kabul in January 1921. Then 
followed ten months of tedious and fluctuating negotiations, the Afghan attitude 
varying with external political events. One factor of importance was that m 
February 1921 the Russians finally signed at Moscow a Russo-Afghan treaty which 
had been under negotiation for some time, and which provided, among other things, 
for the payment of a subsidy of 1 million roubles a year by Russia to Afghanistan 
and for the establishment of Russian consuls at various places in Afghanistan, 
including Kandahar and Ghazni A treaty of friendship between Angora and' 
Afghanistan was signed, also at Moscow, shortly afterwards. In the course of the 
protracted Anglo-Afghan negotiations, various proposals were put forward from 
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■either side. In May the Ameer having made advances in this direction, Sir H. Dobbs 
received instructions from His Majesty's Government to do all in his power to 
negotiate a treaty which would exclude a treaty between Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Government, and would also, if possible, exclude Bolsheviks from Afghanistan. 
Agreement seemed to be nearly reached on such an " exclusive treaty, on the basis 
that Afghanistan would bring about a complete rupture oi^ relations with Raissia, 
on the pretext of the latter's treatment of Bokhara and Khiva, in return for an 
annual subsidy from the British (jrovernment oi 40 lakhs of rupees (£267,000), an 
immediate gift of rifles and guns, and a promise of further assistance m money, 
munitions and aeroplanes in the event of unprovoked Russian aggiession. 
Difficulties, however, arose over details, and especially in regard to a formula tor 
consultation as to agreements with other Powers, which the Afghans regarded as 
inconsistent with their independence. Afghan policy took another turn The 
Ameer, in August, ratified the Russo-Afghan Treaty, subject to an understanding 
that the Soviet consulates near the Indian frontier would not at once be insisted on; 
and the Afghans, stating that in view of the inadequate assistance promised by the 
British against Russian aggression, they considered the policy of complete exclusion 
of Russia dangerous and disadvantageous, propounded a new draft treaty, much on 
the lines originally contemplated, under which Afghanistan would receive a subsidy 
of 2(R lakhs of rupees (£137,000). Further difficulties and fluctuations followed, 
including repeated attempts by the Ameer to return to the exclusive treaty (foi 
the sake of which he expressed himself as ready to repudiate the treaty just concluded 
with Russia). Finally, after negotiations several times looked like breaking down 
altogether, agreement was somewhat suddenly reached on a new draft treaty, 
described as one of neighbourly relations " rather than of ' l friendship.” 

This treaty, signed in November 1921, at present governs British relations with 
Afghanistan. By its terms the British and Afghan Governments “ mutually certify 
and respect each with regard to the other all rights of internal and extei mil 
independence,” and provision is made tor the appointment of a British Minister at 
Kabul and an Afghan Minister in London. No subsidy is granted to Afghanistan, 
nor any special concessions, except a remission of customs duties on goods passing 
through India to Afghanistan, which is by a letter appended to the treaty made 
dependent on the continued exclusion of Russian consular or other representatives 
from Eastern Afghanistan. The treaty was made for three years in the first 
instance, and is now subject to denunciation by either party with twelve months’ 
notice. In accordance with the treaty, Lieutenant-Colonel (now Sir F.) Humplirys 
arrived in Kabul as British Minister in March 1922, and an Afghan Minister was 
established in London in the following month. 

It has been generally considered hitherto that in present circumstances this 
treaty sufficiently meets British requirements, and is, indeed, clearly preferable to 
a treaty involving extensive financial or other commitments to the Afghans, whatever 
the Afghans might promise in return. Sir F. Humphrys, on the other hand, has 
'always expressed the view that the Afghans were anxious to exchange the treaty 
for one of closer relations, />., one from which they would derive more tangible 
benefits, and has reported from time to time tentative .approaches by the Ameer or 
Afghan Foreign Minister to this subject in conversation. The way was left open 
for further discussion on the conclusion of the 1921 treaty, when the Ameer, having 
again announced an intention of making friendship with Great Britain and breaking 
with Russia, was given an assurance that if he persisted in his purpose of getting 
clear of Russian entanglements he would find that the British Minister would 
certainly be prepared to discuss matters further on arrival at Kabul. 1 he Russian 
entanglements,” however, of course, still remain; and hitherto the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment have taken no overt steps in the direction of denouncing the existing Anglo- 
Afghan Treaty. It seems very improbable that they would take the risk of doing 
this, except bv agreement, in present circumstances. 

Sir F. Humphrys, in a despatch of December 1923, examined at length the 
questions that would be likely to arise in the event of negotiations having to be 
undertaken for a new treaty with Afghanistan. He expressed the views that no 
attempt should be made to regain control of Afghan foreign relations, and that any 
demand for an annual subsidy in cash should be refused. On the other hand he 
advocated the policy of what he called a “subsidy in kind,” i.e., that, as an expression 
of goodwill and a form of assistance in the peaceful progress of the country, gifts, 
not of cash, and not guaranteed in the treaty or of a specified amount, should be made 
at irregular intervals, so long as they were deserved by good behaviour on the part 
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of the Afghan Government. He suggested that the maximum value should be 7 lakhs 
of rupees (£47,000) a year, and instanced as possible applications of the policy the 
loan of British technical experts and the supply of British machinery and plant. 
No occasion having yet arisen for contemplating new negotiations, no orders have 
hitherto been passed on this suggestion or on other points of detail in Sir F. 
Humphrys’s despatch. Since the conclusion of the treaty of 1921, British Afghan 
relations have on the whole been as satisfactory, perhaps, as was to be expected. The 
British Government has steadily pursued a policy of friendliness and scrupulous 
respect for Afghan independence, and for treaty obligations generally. The main 
standing cause of difficulties has been the failure of the Ameer to discontinue 
completely, or even to the extent that a more elastic interpretation of the require¬ 
ments of “ neighbourliness ” might indicate, his relations, e.g., through the payment 
of allowances, with the Pathan tribes in “ independent territory” on the British 
side of the “ Durand line,” which forms the boundary between India and 
Afghanistan. Causes of complaint under this head, coupled with the failure of the 
Afghan authorities to take effective action against the gangs implicated in certain 
outragesontheNorth-WestFrontier, brought about an acute crisis in British-Afghan 
relations in 1923. Eventually action was taken, which, though falling short of the 
British demands, was considered adequate proof of Afghan goodwill (in the absence of 
evidence of which a consignment of arms en route to Afghanistan through India have 
been held up, under the article of the treaty which grants free passage for arms, “ so 
long as the British Government is assured that the intentions of the Government of 
Afghanistan are friendly ”). The Ameer was also induced to agree that the whole 
question of his relations with the tribesmen on the British side of the line must be 
discussed; but before any effective discussion could be initiated, the Ameer and his 
Government found themselves fully occupied in dealing with a serious tribal rising. 
Discussion of more general political questions with the Afghan Government 
necessarily lapsed for the time being, and no political issues of major importance 
emerged again until the recent developments with which it is the primary object of 
this note to deal. 

Before dealing with these developments it will be desirable, however, to say 
something as to the progress in recent years of Afghanistan’s foreign relations with 
countries other than Great Britain and India, and of her internal affairs. 

Little need be said as to foreign relations, apart from relations with the 
Soviet Government, which will bo separately referred to later. The policy of the 
present Ameer, ever since his accession, has been to make the fullest possible display 
of Afghanistan’s newly-acquired independence in the international sphere. 
Ministers have been exchanged with Turkey, Persia, France, Italy and Germany, as 
well as with Great Britain and Russia: but political relations in these cases have 
hitherto been mainly of a rather perfunctory nature and need not be further noticed 
for present purposes 

In internal affairs, the Ameer has pursued apparently with great zeal, if often 
with little discretion, the aim of reforming the Administration, and in some degree 
that of developing the resources of the country. One feature of his policy has been 
extravagant expenditure on new and sometimes useless projects; but many, or 
perhaps most, of the “ reforms ”— e.g., the extension of education, the introduction 
of a budget, and the putting down of corruption—arc no doubt desirable in them¬ 
selves. But it seems probable that wdierever they have passed beyond the stage of 
paper regulations, they have almost without exception come into conflict with the 
habits and opinions of the majority of the population. There is no doubt that the 
" reforms ” were a main contributing factor to the serious rising that broke out in 
the spring of 1924 Trouble had been brewing for some time, and by the middle of 
April the whole of the southern province was involved. The rising appears to have 
been due to two principal causes—the mullahs’ dislike of the spread of education, 
the employment of foreigners, and the Ameer’s new 7 “ Fundamental Code,” which 
they held to be in many respects a violation of Moslem law; and the tribesmen’s 
dislike of the new 7 rules for conscript service. The rebels achieved considerable 
successes and the insurrection spread, while the situation w 7 as complicated in July 
by the fact that Abdul Karim, the illegitimate son of the ex-Ameer Yakub, escaped 
from surveillance in Tndia and put himself at the head of the rebel tribesmen. The 
situation appeared very serious in August; but more energetic military action by 
the Afghan Government, combined with the arrival at the beginning of September 
of tw 7 o Bristol fighter aeroplanes, w 7 hich w 7 ere sold by the Government of India to 
the Afghan Government and flown by British airmen to Kabul, where they caused a 
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■deep impression, brought about a more favourable turn of events. In the course 
of the autumn the Government gradually got the upper hand over the tribesmen, 
partlyby judicious but lavish bribery, partly by the unexpectedly successful operations 
of Hazarm and other levies, and partly owing to the fact that many of the revolting 
tribesmen left the scene of conflict on their annual migration to India Abdul Karim 
fled to India and has been imprisoned there. Fears w 7 ere entertained that the 
rebellion would break out again this spring, with the return from India of the 
emigrants among the rebel tribesmen. No such development appears yet to have 
occurred—partly, no doubt, because the Government of India took special measures 
to prevent this possibility, as far as they could, before allowing the emigrants to 
return to Afghanistan. But the Ameer does not stand in a strong position to deal 
with any further troubles, with his Treasury depleted and a correspondingly 
lessened prospect of being able to count again on levies from the central and eastern 
provinces, and with his regular army thoroughly discredited. It is somewhat 
ominous that, on the 26th May, Sir F. Humphrys reported that he had been informed 
by toe Afghan Foreign Minister that a local insurrection had broken out, too, but had 
already been suppressed, in another part of Afghanistan—Badokhshan, in the 
north, on the Russian border 

Reference may now be made to the most recent developments in the general 
situation. On the 20th April Sir F. Humphrys reported that, on the 15th, he had 
had a long audience with the Ameer. The Ameer, while claiming that his desire 
was to have Great Britain as an intimate friend, and Russia as a neighbourly 
acquaintance, took the occasion to complain of what he considered the cold, though 
admittedly correct, attitude that the British Government had adopted towards him 
in his hour of need, and to mention that the Russians had presented him with 5,000 
rifles in addition to those promised under their treaty. Sir F. Humphrys expressed 
the view that the Ameer was in serious financial straits, and would prefer to lean 
towards India rather than Russia, both because he had no faith in Russian promises 
and considered that the Soviet was heading towards bankruptcy, and because he was 
anxious about the effects of Bolshevik propaganda and unwilling on that account to 
increase the number of Russians in the country. At the same time, the Ameer no 
doubt hoped to arouse the more active interest of the British Government by 
admitting wider Russian co-operation. Sir F. Humphrys remarked that in recent 
months he had on several occasions deflected the Ameer and his Foreign Minister 
from discussion of the subject of a new Anglo-Afghan treaty Fie thought this 
question could not be postponed indefinitely unless the Ameer realised that the 
British Government were prepared to give him help beyond the terms of the present 
treaty as a reward for neighbourly conduct and to show 7 their appreciation of his 
difficulties. Sir F. Humphrys concluded by recommending that the policy of the 
“ subsidy in kind” be approved by llis Majesty’s Government before the Ameer’s 
attitude on the North-West Frontier ceased to be correct and before he lost heart 
find committed himself too far in responding to the advances of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment. The Government of India, in commenting on Sir F. Humphrys’s telegram, 
expressed the view that the crucial question at present was what, if anything, could 
be done to help the Ameer to restore his own stability. The Ameer’s instability was, 
in their view, due largely to financial stringency, and this was, in turn, the result of 
the Ameer’s reform schemes at home and abroad, which had involved great expendi¬ 
ture on themselves and still greater expenditure on the suppression of the rebellion of 
which they were the main cause. Unless, therefore, the Ameer dropped some of his 
reforming zeal and modified his policy, the root-cause of the trouble would remain, 
and the British Government could in any case do no more than supply palliatives. 
The Government of India were not prepared at present to commit themselves to the 
"subsidy in kind ” as a general policy; in its aspect as a means of diverting the 
Ameer from a dangerous rapprochement with Russia it would be hard to regard it 
otherwise than as a form of blackmail to be applied first to one side and then to the 
other indefinitely. They were, however, prepared to make a single gift to the Ameer 
of the value of not more than about 5 lakhs of rupees (£33,000), with the double object 
(i) of impressing the Ameer with our goodwill and possibly diverting his attention 
from his dangerous neighbours in the north, and (ii) of impressing the tribes with the 
feeling that we are definitely on the side of peace with the Ameer and a continuous 
vStable Central Government. 

Sir F. Flumphrys, on receiving the Government of India's views, again ur«ed 
the acceptance of the policy of a “ -ubsidy in kind.” ‘‘The present Nationalist and 
conciliatory policy of the Soviet in Central Asia,” he said, “appears to me a 
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dangerous development, and the Russians are taking advantage of the Ameer’s- 
poverty to offer him material support in return for concessions calculated to forward 
their propaganda. It is in the insidiousness of the Russian penetration of 
Afghanistan that I see permanent menace to the interests of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, and my recommendation of the early acceptance of the principle of assistance 
in kind is made primarily with a view to putting up a permanent counter against 
this growing danger. ’ ’ He laid it down as axiomatic that the grant of any assistance 
in kind should be asked for, should be in the mutual interests of India and 
Afghanistan and should be preceded by a period of correct neighbourly behaviour. 
He urged that if such a policy were ruled out on the ground that it amounted to 
blackmail and started an auction with Russia, and Russia were thus given a monopoly 
of granting substantial favours to the Ameer in return for consideration, “His 
Majesty’s Government must be prepared for the risk of the eventual dismemberment 
of Afghanistan, resulting in the approach of Russia a step nearer India.” “ Under 
the existing Russo-Afghan Treaty,” he continued, “the Soviet Government budget 
provides for an annual expenditure on Afghanistan of £100,000, excluding gifts in 
kind, and a sum of £50,000 a year which is understood to be provided for propaganda. 
If, therefore, I am to be in a position to combat this campaign, I consider it essential 
to have behind me the knowledge that an annual sum of approximately 7 lakhs of 
rupees (£47.000) is available for assistance in the internal development of 
Afghanistan. The fact of this appropriation would not, of course, be communicated 
to the Afghan Government, but would enable me to show a sympathetic attitude 
towards requests which fulfilled the conditions mentioned above. At present I am 
compelled to discourage all such discussions owing to the absence of a policy.” 
Sir F. Humphrys concluded : “If I have failed to make good my case for a policy, 
the implicit object of which is to prevent the Ameer committing himself too far 
with the Russians, I suggest that some practical alternative for dealing with this 
urgent problem be examined.” The Government of India adhered to their view 
that it was unnecessary and undesirable at present to go beyond their previous 
proposal, which was in effect putting Sir F. ITumphrys’s policy on trial for one year. 
On the 13th May Sir F. Humphrys reported that at an interview on the day before 
the Afghan Foreign Minister had put forward four definite requests for assistance 
in the internal development of Afghanistan :— 

1. The free technical education of Afghan youths in England. 

2. The sale at concession rates or, preferably, the free gift of rifles, ammunition 

and guns. 

3. Assistance in the realignment and construction of the Kabul-Khyber road. 

4. The free gift of machinery for cloth, soap and sugar factories in Kabul. 

The Afghan Foreign Minister put No. 2 in order of preference and No. 3 second. 
Various objections were seen by both Sir F. Humphrys and the Government of 
India to Nos. 1, 2 and 4; but the Government of India expressed their willingness 
to give the Afghan Government expert assistance in regard to the survey and realign¬ 
ment of the road (No. 3). They added : “We feel it will be essential at this stage 
so to define our assistance over the actual construction as to keep within the limits 
of our proposed gift this year and to commit us in no way to a similar gift hereafter. ” 
(Sir F. Humphrys had pointed out that the work, if carried through properly, would 
occupy some years, and involve recurring grants, which need not, however, exceed 
6 or 7 lakhs of rupees annually.) 

The general conclusions of the Government of India were embodied on the 
30th May in a telegraphic appreciation of the present situation in Afghanistan, 
which it will be desirable to quote practically in full:— 

“Its two outstanding features,” they said, “are the instability of 
Amanulla’s personal position and the markedly sudden growth of Russian 
penetration. The main cause of the former is Amanulla’s fanatical reformation 
zeal, which has brought him into conflict with orthodox conservatism and vested 
interests. He has had a very sharp lesson, but his overweening vanity is 
apparently preventing his taking it to heart, tie seems now unpopular 
throughout the country, and there is a general idea abroad that he is an unsound 
M uslim, a man who is selling his country to the foreigner and one who is unlikely 
to last. The stoning of Ahmadis, the violation of safe conducts and the wholesale 
execution of rebels, all of which might have added to the strength of an Abdur 
Rahman, are unlikely to strengthen the position of his grandson, who is aping 
modern civilisation. 


“As regards the Russian menace, it is at first sight difficult to stand out 
against the suspicion that the Russians are set on Amanulla's downfall and the 
disintegration of Afghanistan. Nevertheless, such evidence as is available does 

not bear it out.The conclusion is forced on us that, for the moment at 

any rate, the Russians feel that it is to their interest to support the Central 
Government. 

“ Apart from the probability of their being influenced by the suspicion that 
Great Britain is anti-Amanulla, their line of argument is probably something 
like this : ‘ Our aim is against India, or, rather, against Great Britain through 
India. If Amanulla fails and Afghanistan is reduced to chaos, it might not be 
difficult for us to get up to the Hindu Kush, but, as for India,_ it might be 
further off than ever. What suits our book is not general chaos, in which our 
efforts against and towards India would be dissipated, but an organised 
Afghanistan (not necessarily an Ami rate for long), which, at our bidding, will 
stir up the frontier tribes and act as a forwarding agency with all the authority 
of an independent Muslim State, for our propaganda and activities in Tndia.’ ” 

Afghanistan's attitude towards Russia seems to be one of sheer grab, her 
dominant idea being to extract as much from Russia as possible at the expense of as 
few concessions as possible. The Ameer probably dislikes the flooding of 
Afghanistan with so much Russian personnel. Some of it, however, he is glad to 
have, e.g., Russian aviators, though it seems hard to believe that he intends their 
presence to be other than temporary until Afghans are trained or nationals of other 
countries than England and Russia can be entertained. There is evidence that, in 
the north at any rate, Russians are regarded with suspicion and hampered by 
restrictions. But even here it is likely enough that Ameer's indomitable vanity 
prevents him from seeing the dangers clearly. 

o. It is possible, as Humphrys said in bis treaty despatch, that “ it is familiality 
which breeds, in the Afghan mind, if not contempt, at least fear and aversion, and 
that best antidote to Bolshevik propaganda in Kabul is close and constant associa¬ 
tion with the Bolsheviks themselves." Certainly, this influx of Russians is likely to 
prove even more distasteful to Afghans generally than the influx of Italians and 
Germans, and it is possible that the situation in this respect has only to become a bit 
worse for it to clear up. 

But the situation is at present so fluid that there is much to be said for deferring 
the taking of a definite decision on future policy. Minister’s cure does not seem 
adequate for serious character of diagnosis. If there is real danger of Russians by 
means of their gifts, coupled with the influx of their personnel, obtaining a pre¬ 
dominant position in the country, in spite of our own policy of friendliness, then an 
occasional gift from us to the annual value of some 7 lakhs of rupees could do 
little to obstruct the growth of the menace. As likely as not the Ameer would use 
the dole to spur the Russians on to further gifts. Hence, if Humphrys’s diagnosis 
is right, as it may w r ell be, we shall be forced, however much against our will, to 
scrutinise anew the old proposals for exclusive or semi-exclusive treaties and the 
like, which we had hoped we had discarded for ever. Certainly, a policy more 
heroic than the suggested yearly tip will be needed. To regard the latter as a policy 
in itself, instead of merely as "the oiling of the machinery of our existing policy of 
scrupulous treaty observance and neighbouring and friendly relations, might lull us 
into false security. 

In short, until the situation becomes clearer, our best plan will be to institute 
one year’s instalment of the Minister’s policy and watch developments carefully. 
But, even so, it is all-important that our gift should take a form unprovocative to 
the Afghans at large, lest we become associated in the popular mind with the great 
odium now attaching to “Amanulla’s reforms.” The facts in regard to the first 
“ outstanding feature ” mentioned by the Government of India, viz., the instability 
of Amanulla’s personal position, will have been made sufficiently clear by the 
foregoing summary. Some further explanation is desirable with reference to the 
second, viz., “ the markedly sudden growth of Russian penetration,” and it will 
perhaps be useful in this connection to sketch briefly the general course of Russo- 
Afghan relations in recent years. As has already been mentioned, a Russo-Afghan 
treaty was signed at Moscow in February 1921, and ratified by the Ameer in the 
following August. The published text provided, among other things, for theestablish- 
ment of Russian consulates at Kandahar and Ghazni, for the handing over to 
Afghanistan (subject to arrangements for ascertaining the wishes of the population) 
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of “the frontier districts which belonged to her in the uist century" (i.e., the 
Panjdeh area), and for “financial and other help’’ to Afghanistan, including a 
yearly subsidy of 1,000,000 roubles in gold or silver, the construction of a telegraph 
line from Kushk via Herat and Kandahar to Kabul, and the provision of “ technical J 
and other specialists.’’ It is believed that an unpublished addendum to the treaty 
added a further explicit promise to the Afghans of military supplies—rifles, 
aeroplanes, anti-aircraft guns and a powder factory. 

The Russian fulfilment of their treaty promises was not very satisfactory; the 
subject is, in fact, believed to have been a source of continuous bickering between Rie 
two Governments. The Afghan failure (in accordance with the undertaking given 
in connection with the Anglo-Afghan Treaty to allow Russian consulates at Ghazni 
and Kandahar was made the excuse for not handing over at once the military stores 
promised by the unpublished addendum to the treaty; the subsidy fell into arrears, 
and was only forthcoming in driblets; and nothing at all was, or even now has been, 
done to give effect to the clause providing for the restoration of the Panjdeh territory 
to Afghanistan. The powder factory also still awaits construction, and it is not 
clear from our information whether a commencement has yet been made with the 
Kushk-Kabul telegraph line, which has been held up until quite recently by a 
dispute between the two Governments as to which should pay for the poles. On the i 
other hand, the promised arms are believed to have been delivered in the end (some 
7,500 rifles, 12 million rounds of ammunition and 12 guns). The subsidy appears 
still to be in arrears; it is not clear whether more than one year’s subsidy has yet 
been paid. 

The development of the Russian connection has been particularly marked in 
connection with the Afghan “air force.” Our available information as to 
aeroplanes leaves some doubt as to the exact position. It was believed that a gift of 
twelve aeroplanes was promised by the Russians in connection with their treaty. 

One or two machines were apparently presented at once, and have been lying useless I 
ever since. Four more were reported to be on the way by road some months ago. 

More important is the fact that five effective machines (four British-made service 
aeroplanes and one passenger machine) were delivered at Kabul by air in October 
last, with a staff of Russian aviators, who seems subsequently to have become in effect 
the Afghan “ air force.” (There is also still a German pilot, and Afghans are under 
training in Russia.) According to report, the Russians had proposed to make a gift 
to the Afghans of these aeroplanes, on condition that the Afghan Government would 
employ Russian pilots, and that the road from Mazar-i-Sharif to Kabul would be 
made fit for motor traffic, but in the end the Afghans appear to have paid for the 
machines. (The Afghan Government, it will be remembered, had previously bought 
two aeroplanes from the Government of India, which had been delivered in August.) 

It is impossible from our information to trace precisely the increase of Russian 
personnel in Afghanistan. There was a Russian Minister at Kabul before the 
Russo-Afghan Treaty was concluded, and has been ever since. \t appears from an 
incidental reference that in March there were fifteen Russians altogether in the “air 
force. borne twenty or thirty Russians were apparentlv to be brought into 
Afghanistan (but not presumably to Kabul at present) for work on the Kushk-Kabul 
telegraph line. A report of February mentions that four Russians had arrived at 
Kandahar with baggage said to consist of a complete field wireless set presented by 
the Soviet Government. According to a telegram from Sir F. Humphrys, dated the 
15th May, there will shortly be over seventy Russians in Kabul, including'women. 

Recent reports as to Russo-Afghan relations include the following, which mav be 
quoted for what they are worth, though they cannot be accepted without reserve 

T That the Soviet authorities approved in April a proposal to supply the 
Afghans with armoured cars, aeroplanes and military equipment to the 
value of 8£ million gold roubles, in addition to 17| million gold roubles’ 
worth already supplied since August last, 20 millions of the purchase 
price to be funded as a long-term debt. 

2. That the Afghans were about the same time pressing the Soviet Government 

to pay them the subsidy up to the end of 1925, and to give them 50,000 
rifles, 150 million rounds of ammunition, 36 field guns, 36 mule guns and 
.200 or 300 machine guns, and apparently 12 aeroplanes; also to"press on 
with the construction of the powder factory. 

3. That at a recent Russo-Afghan conference at Baden a new Russian draft 

treaty was presented to the Afghan delegate, who forwarded it to Kabul. 

This draft is alleged to provide that “ each State must oppose with all its 
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forces any foreign policy directed against the other”; also for the gift 
to Afghanistan of 10,000 rifles, 3 field batteries, 2 aeroplanes and 1 gas 
equipment; for a Russian loan to Afghanistan; and for the establishment 
by Russia of military academies at Kabul. Kandahar and Balkh. 

The last report is very dubious and awaits the result of further investigations. 
The others are also open to doubt, particularly 1. It seems probable that, if there 
is any truth in this, the figures are greatly exaggerated. There is nothing inherently 
improbable in the report that the Afghans are making the requests in 2 generous, 
though the scale of their alleged demands is. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to deal at any length with the bearing of Russo-Afghan 
developments on British interests and policy. The Soviet policy of concentration for 
the present on the east and attack on Great Britain through India is a commonplace. 
Soviet activities and designs in Afghanistan, of which the plan to establish Russian 
consulates in Eastern Afghanistan was one illustration, formed “the most serious 
charge” in the note presented to the Soviet Government in September 1921 in 
connection with their failure to carry out their obligations under the Trade 
Agreement. Similarly, in the memorandum presented to the Soviet Government in 
Mav 1923, attention was drawn to the fact that M. Raskovnikov, the then Soviet 
representative in Kabul, had “distinguished himself by exceptional zeal” in 
promoting anti-British activities, and specific references were given to intrigues with 
the frontier tribes. Within the last two or three months evidence has been received 
pointing to the conclusion that the present Russian Minister at Kabul is intriguing 
with and supplying funds to the colony of Hindustani fanatics at Chamarkand on 
the No?‘th-West Frontier, a notorious centre of anti-British activities. 

One recent development of Soviet policy in Central Asia that should perhaps be 
specially mentioned is the redistribution on the lines of ethnological division of the 
territories lying along the northern frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan. The 
-Suggestion is that these new provinces, constituted on the basis of racial unity, will 
exercise an attractive influence on the populations of the same races lying on the 
Persian and Afghan side of the frontier and thus facilitate the further advance of 
the Soviet influence at the expense of the integrity of Persia and Afghanistan. ^ It is 
possibly significant in this connection that the area in Badakhshan in which a “local 
insurrection” was recently reported adjoins Russian Shignan. and appears to be 
within the area ethnologically related to the Tajik “autonomous province ” recently 
set up on the Russian side. Sir F. Humphrys mentioned that it win reported that 
Russian agents had been exhorting Afghan subjects living in the neighbourhood of 
the border not to pay their land revenue this year. It is of interest to note in this 
connection that the Persian Minister at Kabul called on Sir F. Humphrys on the 
31st May to draw attention to the fact that, in the view of the Persian Government, 
the increasing activity of Bolshevik propaganda in Khorasan and Northern 
Afghanistan constituted a verv urgent danger threatening the joint interests of 
Great Britain, Persia and Afghanistan. Sir F. Humphrys suggested that the 
Persian Minister should communicate these apprehensions to the Ameer, which he 
promised to do. 


IN 3444/912/97] No. 6. 

Memorandum communicated Inj the Italian Embassy, June 13, 1925. 
(Translation,) 

ON the 27th July, 1924, Dario Piperno, an engineer and Italian subject in 
Afghanistan, was arrested for having killed an Afghan policeman who wanted to 
convey him to a police station. He was afterwards condemned to death by the local 
tribunal, as the Capitulations were not in force in Afghanistan. Owing to the 
intervention of the Italian Government the execution of the condemned, man. was 
suspended, and in accordance with Mahometan law the pardon ot the heirs of the 
dead man was obtained by means of the payment of blood-money, which virtually 
extinguished the capital punishment. As in spite of this Signor Piperno continued tn 
be detained in prison, he determined to escape, but, failing to reach the Russian 
frontier, he gave himself up again to the Afghan police. 

On the 2Gth May last the Italian Legation at Kabul received formal assurances in. 
this matter from the Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs to the effect that the case ot 
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Piperno had been satisfactorily settled. On the contrary, Signor Piperno was on the 
2nd instant executed suddenly by the local authorities without any warning being given 
to the Italian Minister at Kabul. 

As the Foreign Office are aware, the representatives of France, Great Britain and 
Germany then requested the Italian representative in Afghanistan for an account 
of the Piperno case, and proposed to report to their Governments and to ask them for 
instructions with a view to collective representations in order to learn from the Afghan 
Government what exactly is the juridical position of foreigners in Afghanistan and to 
obtain guarantees which are at present entirely absent. 

The Italian Government have instructed their representative at Kabul to furnish 
his colleagues with the desired information and to address at the same time a formal 
and solemn protest to the Afghan Government, pointing out to the latter that the 
Italian Government propose to acquaint them later with their final attitude in regard 
to the above-mentioned incident. 

The Italian Government desire to invite the attention of the British Government 
to the fact that Signor Piperno is the first European to be executed in Afghanistan, 
and, moreover, without any legal procedure, and even unknown to his own Legation, 
which could not remotely expect such a development after the blood-money had been 
paid extinguishing the conviction. 

The Italian Government appreciate the sentiment of unity which inspires the 
proposal of the British, French and German Legations to make a collective demarche 
at Kabul in order to obtain guarantees respecting the condition of foreigners in 
Afghanistan, and they are confident that the respective Governments will authorise 
their representatives to carry this step into effect. 

The Italian Government consider, however, that the negotiations can exert no 
moral constraint in obtaining guarantees for the future if the inexplicable action of the 
Afghan Government in executing Signor Piperno remains without penalty. 

The Italian Government have requested that such sanction may consist as 
follows :— 

1. That a public manifestation of regret for the incident be made at Kabul by the 

Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs at the Italian Legation there, whilst a 
company of Afghan soldiers with flag shall salute the Italian flag. 

2. That the blood-money paid in good faith but unavailingly shall be returned. 

3. That an indemnity of £7,000 shall be paid to the Italian Government, half of 

which shall be paid to Piperno’s family and half devoted to beneficent 
works in Italy. 

It is the intention of the Italian Government to show by the moderation of these 
demands that they centre all their requirements for moral reparation in the concession 
which the Afghan Government will have to make to all the Western Powers of a 
statute for foreigners, which will be such as to guarantee their existence and activities 
in Afghanistan. 

They desire thus to conform to the sentiment of solidarity which the British, 
French and German Legations have shown in this matter towards the Italian Legation 
at Kabul, it being understood, however, that the basis upon which the above-mentioned 
general demarche is to be founded will be first and foremost a satisfactory settlement of 
the Piperno incident in accordance with the very moderate Italian demands. 

The Italian Government therefore trust that the British, French and German 
Governments will be so good as to associate themselves with the request to the 
Afghan Government for the early satisfaction of the Italian demands, such step being 
considered as preliminary to the subsequent collective action directed to ensure future 
guarantees. The instructions of the three Governments should in this event reach the 
respective Legations at Kabul as early as possible in order to enable them to take 
effective steps for the rapid settlement of the Piperno incident. 

M. Mussolini will be grateful to Mr. Chamberlain if he will be so good as to furnish 
him with assurances in the matter, having complete confidence that the British 
Government will support the Italian view and give the necessary instructions to t.heir 
representative at Kabul. 

Italian Embassy, London, June 13, 11)25. 
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No. 7. 


Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received June 15.) 

(No. 34.) 

Sir, Kabul, May 21, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the Afghan relations 
with Great Britain and other foreign Powers during the period the 16th February 
to the 15th May, 1925. 

2. In my despatch No. 9, dated the 15th February, 1925, I recommended that 
the summary of Afghan internal affairs should be submitted, not after every quarter, 
but at such times as I considered that a detailed report would be of interest to His 
Majesty’s Government. Since no reply has been received I have assumed that my 
recommendation has been approved, and am, therefore, not submitting at present 
a detailed report, since an interesting phase of Afghan internal affairs is still in 
process of development. 

3. Although the optimism displayed in official and non-official Afghan circles 
as to the defeat of the Mangal and Zadran rebels appears to be well founded, it is still 
too early to gauge the effect of the return to Afghanistan from India of the Ghilzai 
tribesmen. The firm and friendly attitude adopted by the Government of India in 
restraining the Ghilzais and warning them not to renew hostilities against tin' 
Afghan Government has undoubtedly been of the greatest assistance to the Ameer, 
and it may be hoped that he is now secure from serious armed resistance to his 
authority. He has still, however, to face formidable difficulties in the reorganisation 
of his finances and of his army, which are both in a lamentable state as a result oi 
the rebellion. Pie has also to meet demands from many quarters for rewards claimed 
for services rendered. The generals, who took part in the suppression of the revolt, 
are at present engaged in intriguing against each other for special recognition, and 

•^t is probable that a considerable redistribution of the higher appointments will 
shortly take place, involving the recall of prominent Afghans from abroad and the 
despatch of others to European Legations. Such changes will obviously have an 
important effect upon the future policy of the Ameer and the internal state of the 
country, and T therefore propose to defer a full appreciation of the course of internal 
affairs’until the result of the negotiations now in progress with Ghilzais becomes 
more apparent. 

4. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for Tndia and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c 

F. PI. HLIMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 7. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Events in Afghanistan during the period 

February 16 to May 15, 1925. 


Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Bntain. 

It was stated in my last quarterly despatch on Afghan affairs that the present 
Foreign Minister, Serdar Mahmud Tarzi, was disinclined to make himself accessible 
for the personal discussion of outstanding problems, though his predecessors in office 
had been in the habit of according weekly interviews to His Majesty's Minister. 
Since my return from India in March his attitude has undergone a marked change, 
and he now appears to welcome frequent opportunities of discussing freely important 
questions affecting both the foreign relations and the internal stability of 
Afghanistan. In this he is apparently prompted chiefly by a wish to test my attitude 
towards a treaty of closer relations and to ascertain whether any material assistance 
towards the development of the country is to be looked for from His. Majesty’s 
Government. It is repugnant to Afghan pride to make any such requests in writing, 
and it is significant of the personal interest taken by the Ameer in this question 
that I was recently summoned to an audience at which little else was discussed. L 
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have recently stated very fully my views on the question of the grant of assistance 
in kind towards the material progress of Afghanistan as a counter to growing 
Russian influence, and need only stale here fhat this problem is, in my opinion, the 
most urgent of those which now beset the relations between Great Britain and this 
country. 

Regarding the important cases outstanding between His Majesty’s Government 
and the Afghan Government, to which reference was made in my last despatch, there 
is little to report during the last three months. Mian Dad, one of the two persons to 
whom the murder of Captain Baker-Jones is commonly attributed, escaped early in 
April from confinement in iVfghan Turkestan. He had been sent there in August 
1924 as a result of a private arrangement made by me with the Afghan Foreign 
Minister, and the Afghan Government, in informing me officially of his escape, 
expressed their regret and assured me that all possible steps were being taken to 
effect his recapture. The situation in regard to Daud Shah, A jab, and his 
companions, and the three untraced murderers of Major Finnis, remains unchanged; 
and recent developments in Waziristan seem likely to lead to a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of the Abdur Rahman Kliel colonists in Logar. The remaining 
important question was that of Afghan intrigue with British tribesmen, particularly 
in Waziristan. So far as I am aware, there is no strong evidence to indicate a 
renewal of such intrigue in Waziristan, and two ex-officer deserters from the North- 
Waziristan Militia, who have recently been interviewed in Kabul, state that the 
Ameer’s uncompromising refusal to re-employ them in Afghan service has convinced 
them that they have no alternative but to make a settlement with the Government 
of India. The most interesting phase of the Ameer’s intercourse with British 
tribesmen during the period under report was his treatment of the Mahsuds, Afridis, 
Mohmands, and Turis, who had assisted him in the suppression of the Khost 
rebellion. Mahsuds, to the number of about 150. came into Kabul nearly a month 
ago with General Mahomed Vali Khan on his return from the Southern Province. 
They have since remained in Kabul clamouring for pay and rewards, and have 
attempted to draw attention to their claims by looting a few shops in the Kabul 
bazaar. It should be noted that these Mahsuds, though originally inhabitants of 
Waziristan, have been domiciled in Afghanistan for a number of years as colonists 
in Logar or Bek Satnand. They can hardly, therefore, be regarded as British 
tribesmen in the full sense of the term. 

The Ameer’s dealings with Turis, Afridis and Mohmands during his recent visit 
to Jalalabad require fuller description and comment. A few days after the Ameer’s 
arrival in Jalalabad, Shahgassi Ali Armad Khan, who was in command of operations 
against the rebels in Khost, made a triumphal entry with troops, tribal levies and 
prisoners, whom he led past the Ameer in the grounds of the palace. There is 
considerable discrepancy in the various estimates of the number of British tribesmen 
who were present. Tt is probable that the numbers were not actually in excess of the 
following figures, although much higher estimates have been reported : Afridis. 600; 
Mohmands, 150; Turis. 250. There were in addition a large number of Afghan 
tribesmen—Mohmands, Jajis, Khugianis, Shimvaris, &e.—whose presence may- 
account for the exaggerated reports regarding the numbers of British tribesmen 
taking part in the parades at Jalalabad. On the 30th March a full parade was held, 
at which the Ameer made a speech of thanks for the good services rendered by the 
troops and levies, and announced that he had delegated to the Shahgassi the work of 
paying off and dismissing the tribesmen. In reply, the Shahgassi, speaking on behalf 
of the tribesmen, declared that they were ready not only to assist in suppressing 
internal rebellion, but also, if occasion arose, to fight for Afghanistan against 
worthier foes. On the following day the Ameer accorded an interview at the palace 
to the leading men of the tribes, at which he dilated upon the folly and wickedness of 
the rebels in trying to prevent him from carrying out his policy of progressive and 
civilising reform, and promised that they would be generously treated bv Shahgassi 
Ali Ahma^i Khan after his own return to Kabul on the following day. 

Apart ' "«i] these public parades and receptions, the Ameer is reliably reported 
1o have given private interviews to the chief Afridi leaders : (1) Mullah Said Akbar; 
(21 Said Mmar; and (31 Said Badshah, to each of whom he presented a reward of 
1.000 Kabuli rupees. Special favour was also accorded to the JTaji of Turangzai, 
avIio received a reward of 1,000 Kabuli rupees and was commended to the particular 
care of Shalurassi Ali Ahmad Khan. 

The information available as to the rewards given to the tribesmen themselves 
is not tqvv trustworthy, since the reports received are coloured by the natural desire 


of the recipients to exaggerate their own importance. It is, however, fairly well 
established that each man was given pay for the period spent in the field at 14 Kabuli 
rupees per mensem and also a reward of 35 Kabuli rupees. They were told to return 
to Jalalabad after the Id for medals and sanads, when proposals would be made to 
them for service in the Afghan regular army or in the militia. Nearly all the Afridis 
and Mohmands were then told to return to their homes, with the exception of a few 
who insisted on going with the Shahgassi to Kabul in order to obtain further rewards. 
The Turis of the Kurram were said to have been particularly well treated by the 
Shahgassi, and were brought by him to Kabul for his triumphal entry on the 
29th April. 

On the whole it may be said that the Ameer’s treatment of British tribesmen 
who had assisted him in suppressing the rebellion was not marked by undue 
generosity—this, indeed, was rendered impossible by the depleted state of his 
Treasury—or by manifestations of a really objectionable character. He was faced 
by a shortage of regular troops, and the Pa than levies probably saved his Government 
from collapse. Both the Afridis and Mohmands were disappointed with the rewards 
which they received, and the appalling hardships which they suffered makes it unlikely 
that they will be anxious to take further service under the Ameer. No rifles were 
given to them, though a number of them took away a quantity of cartridges. The 
casualties suffered by British tribesmen in killed or died of wounds are estimated to 
be; Afridis, 75; Mahsuds, 9; Turis, 6; Mohmands, unknown. 

There were present at Jalalabad during these proceedings about eighty 
Hindustani fanatics, to whom special favour is said to have been shown both by the 
Ameer and by the Shahgassi. Seeing that the only importance of these people lies in 
their inveterate hostility to the British, I considered it necessary to protest strongly 
to the Foreign Minister against the treatment accorded both to them and to the Turis 
of the Kurram Valley, with whom the Afghan Government have no legitimate 
connection. 

The Shahgassi is still in Kabul, attempting, it is said, to establish himself as 
War Minister ; and it does not appear likely that his promises of further rewards 
and favours to be shown to the Afridis and Mohmands in Jalalabad after the Id will 
be fulfilled. 

There has been little evidence of hostile feeling among Afghan officials, but there 
is at present so much mutual ill-feeling and intrigue among the leading serdars that 
it is difficult to judge how far their public utterances indicate their real feelings, 
and how far they are intended to promote the particular intrigue upon which they 
may happen to be engaged. Serdar Mohamed Ibrahim Khan, the newly appointed 
Governor of Herat, is reported to have expressed very strong anti-British views in 
Persia, after he had been permitted to travel through India to take up his post at 
Herat. 11 is views were greatly modified during the later stages of his journey, and 
British officers who met him in Meshed found him quite friendly. 

The attitude of the Alghan press has on the whole been unobjectionable. 
An article, however, contributed by Shahgassi Ali Ahmad Khan to the 
“ Ittihad-i-Mashriki ” ascribed the rebellion in the Southern Province and in Khost 
to*foreign—meaning British—intrigue. Since the Shahgassi’s position as military 
commander in Khost could have left him in no doubt as to the facts, I brought the 
article to the notice of the Foreign Minister, who expressed profound regret, and 
stated that the Shahgassi was wholly lacking both in intelligence and reticence. 
Other articles of a semi-official nature have been recently published in the Afghan 
newspapers, applauding the wonderful achievements of the Ameer and his army in 
crushing a rebellion fomented by the foreign enemies of the State. Tt is hardly to be 
expected that the inspired press should admit the rebellion to he due to ill-advised 
and premature reforms imposed by the Ameer; but the Ameer’s general unpopularity 
with all classes shows clearly that these articles have little or no effect upon public 
opinion. The “ Aman-i-Afghan ” has also published recently a series of articles 
attempting to justify the brutal stoning of two Ivadianis, on the ground that persons 
of this sect are used by foreign enemies as instruments of political intrigue. The 
absurdity of the suggestion is demonstrated by the status of the two last victims, 
who were shopkeepers of no importance, but it is interesting to observe the close 
connection maintained between the Afghan press and the extremist newspapers in 
India. Almost simultaneously with the appearnce of these articles in the 
“ Anian-i-Aftrhan,” the “ Zamindar ” in Lahore published a statement that there 
were many Ivadianis employed in the British Legation at Kabul, who acted as a 
centre for the dissemination of sedition and heresy. There arc in fact no Kadianis 
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m the Legation, and the Government of India have been asked to issue a 
contradiction. 

I alluded in my last report to the increased number of Afghan patients wlm 
visited the dispensaries attacked to this Legation and to the consulates at Jalalabad 
and Kandahar. This increase was so marked as to attract the attention of the 
Afghan Government, who desired that no treatment should be given to Afghan 
subjects because the Afghan State Medical Department had been given a monopoly 
in medical practice, and also because the attendance of Afghans in Legation and 
consular precincts was fraught with personal danger to the Legation staff. I was 
able to convince the Foreign Minister that the British dispensaries were doing 
valuable work and need give rise to no suspicion of undesirable activities. Since 
this representation was made, the number of patients attending the Legation 
dispensary has averaged about eighty daily, and includes many Afghan soldiers 
wounded in the recent rebellion wno much appreciate the attention that is shown 
to them. 

The friendly attitude recently displayed by the Government of India m 
discouraging the Ghilzais from renewing the rebellion in Southern ^ Afghanistan 
should have a far-reaching effect, not only by giving the Afghan Government a 
much-needed breathing-space in which to make their dispositions, but bv tending 
to remove the suspicion, prevalent among the Afghan masses, that Ameer Amanullah 
Khan has forfeited the confidence and support of the British Government which was 
enjoyed by his predecessors. 

Mr. A. W. Fagan, I.C.S., vacated the post of secretary in the middle of April, 
and was succeeded bv Captain A. A. Russell, of the Indian Political Department. 

Russia. 

The attitude of the Russians towards Afghanistan appears to have undergone 
a remarkable change during the last few months. Formerly their ruthless treatment 
of persons suspected of counter-revolutionary sentiments in the General Asian 
Soviet Republics was reflected in their overbearing behaviour towards Afghans in 
general. Suspicions, which were not ill-founded, that the Ameer was affording 
secret help to the Basmachis prompted the Soviet Government to withhold the subsidy 
and other benefits guaranteed by the Russo-Afghan Treaty. The rendition of 
Panjdeh, also foreshadowed under the treaty, was forgotten, and attempts were 
made to browbeat the Afghans by such clumsy means as the production by the Soviet 
Legation in Kabul of a cinema film depicting atrocities inflicted bv Red soldiers 
on Bokharans. These tactics, combined with an openly-expressed contempt for the 
Mahometan no less than other religions, were based on a complete misunderstanding 
of Afghan psychology and inspired in the minds of the Afghan people an increasing 
hatred of the Bolsheviks and all their ways. Indeed, it was stated in one of my 
despatches of 11)23 that experience led me to conclude that, in the case of the present 
regime, the best antidote to Bolshevik propaganda in Kabul miuht be close and 
constant association with Bolsheviks themselves. It seems possible that those who 
direct the campaign of Soviet intrigue in Central Asia have reached the same 
conclusion. In any case a complete reversal of policy is apparent. 

Anti-religious and communistic dogmas are no longer employed for the 
conversion of the proletariat. Instead, a spirit of nationalism is being fostered 
by the creation of Nationalist republics along the Russo-Afghan border. 
Negotiations for a trade agreement between the Soviet and Afghan Governments 
are being conducted in Kabul, and private trade is no longer forbidden. Unbridled 
repression has given place to conciliation, and the Uzbeg refugees who fled to 
Afghanistan after the Bokharan revolution are being bribed and cajoled to return 
to their country, instead of being hunted down by Soviet agents. The subsidy 
guaranteed to the Ameer by treaty is being paid with some approach to regularity. 
The delivery of war material promised under the treaty is being speeded up; and 
most significant of all. gifts outside the terms of the treaty are being pressed on 
the Ameer in return for concessions calculated to further the infiltration of Bolshevik 
doctrines into Afghanistan. M Stark, the new Russian Minister, is believed to 
have a sum of £50.000 annually at his disposal for propaganda. He and the members 
of his Legation are very carefully watched bv the A fghans, and as active instruments 
of intrigue, are probably able to accomplish little in Kabul itself; though the bribe 
conveyed by M. Stark during a recent visit to Jalalabad to Mahomed Bashir, the 
editor of the notoriously anti-British newspaper “ A1 Mujahid ” of Chamarkand, is 
worthy of notice. 


The real danger to Afghanistan, and therefore to India, seems to lie in the 
steady increase of Russians in the employ of the Afghan Government, especially in 
the region north of the Hindu Kush. While Raskolnikov was Minister, the number 
of Russians in Afghanistan probably never exceeded thirty. There are now 
fifty-two Russians, including eighteen ladies, in Kabul alone, and twenty more are 
expected shortly. More important still, the Russian consuls at Herat, Maimana 
and Mazar-i-Sharif are reported to be extremely active propagandists and to be 
negotiating for the employment in Northern Afghanistan of Russian engineers for 
telegraph construction, road building and irrigation. The Russian aviation mission, 
which is now in complete control of the Afghan air force, consists of six pilots, 
six mechanics and one rigger, who are said to be all picked men with war experience. 
The newly-completed aerodrome at Jalalabad is likely to be made a pretext for 
Russian visits to that place. 

It is obvious that Russian technical experts serving in Afghanistan have many 
opportunities for the dissemination of propaganda which would be denied to the 
members of the Russian Legation in Kabul, and the poverty and discontent which 
are said to lie rife, especially in Afghan Turkestan, is a fruitful soil for the growth 
of revolutionary doctrines 

The Ameer and his advisers are not blind to these dangers, but the Russians are 
taking advantage of the emptiness of the Afghan Treasury to make a bid fo»* 
valuable concessions which they hope will facilitate their eventual advance up to the 
Hindu Kush. To attempt to coerce the Ameer into abandoning his pro-Soviet 
leanings would involve a dangerous gamble which I do not conceive it to be my duty 
to suggest for the consideration of Flis Majesty’s Government. My proposals for 
dealing with the growing Russian menace have been recently put forward in 
telegrams Nos. 22, 48, 59 and 60. 

Persia. 

Etala-ol-Mulk, the Persian Minister, returned from leave in April and resumed 
^his position as dean of the Diplomatic Corps in Kabul. He tells me that the 
republican movement in Persia is dead, and on this account his fears for the success 
of Soviet propaganda in Persia have diminished in spite of Russia's ill-concealed 
designs on Khorassnn Both he and the members of Ins staff have recently expressed 
to me their conviction that the Bolsheviks are at present concentrating nearly the 
whole of their attention in Central Asia on the disruption of Afghanistan, as being 
the easiest method of approach towards India. 

It is reported on good authority that Faiz Mahmud Khan, Minister of 
Education in Kabul, will shortly be appointed as Afghan Minister to Tehran. 

Turkey. 

On my return from India in March, I was approached, in my capacity as dean, 
to compose a quarrel which had arisen between the Turkish and Italian Ministers,. 
1 was informed that Dr. Cavicchioni had addressed a communication in the third 
p.erson to Fakhri Pasha, in which reference was made to the latter in the terms, 
“ son excellence,” followed by “ elle.” Fakhri held that femininity had been 
imputed to him as a wanton affront, and declined to attend a reception given by the 
Italian Minister or to answer his letters. I was able, by drawing a parallel between 
“excellence” and “majeste,” to satisfy my Turkish colleague that, for some 
inscrutable reason, the feminine gender was correctly applied to both irrespective of 
the sex of the exalted personages addressed, and the breach, which gave rise to 
considerable speculation in Kabul, has now been healed. 

France. 

There is still no news of the appointment of a Minister to succeed the late 
M. Fouchet, and M. Chauvet continues to act as Chargfi d’Affaires. M. Bertrand, 
first secretary, left Kabul on transfer in March, and his successor, on arrival in 
Bombay, encountered a compatriot who had visited Kabul. As a result of this 
meeting he took the first steamer back to France, merely informing M. Chauvet that 
he was too ill to join his appointment. 

M. Foucher, the arclwologist, is shortly expected in Kabul from Balkh, and will 
then proceed to Paris to communicate the results of his excavations to the Sorbonne. 

The well-known journalist, M. Pernot, paid a visit of one month to Kabul in 
the course of a tour of Mahometan countries on behalf of the “ Revue des Deux 
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Mondes ” and “ Journal des Dehats." He proposes to return to Europe via Bagdad, 
Tehran and Angora He tells me that he found all Afghans with whom he came in 
contact very suspicious and secretive, and has been able to obtain very little copy for 
his articles. 

I am informed by M. Chauvet that General Nadir Khan, Afghan Minister in 
Paris, cannot be induced to visit the Quai d'Orsay or to take any interest in his 
diplomatic duties. It is generally believed in Kabul that the Ameer will shortly 
recall Nadir Khan and send Mahomed Vali Khan, the present War Minister, to 
Europe in his place. 

Italy. 

Signor Toni, who came to Kabul as first secretary to the Italian Legation 
in May 1922, has been transferred to Madrid. He has been succeeded by Signor 
Vittorio Marini, who is shortly expected from Italy. Signor Milandn, second 
secretary, has been replaced by Signor Bernardi, who now occupies the anomalous 
triple position of diplomatist, private trader and adviser to the Afghan Ministry of 
Finance. His German commercial rivals comment bitterly on the unique oppor 
tunities thus presented him to smuggle trade goods into Kabul on the plea of 
diplomatic privilege. 

Signor Piparno escaped from Kabul jail at the end of March, apparently with 
the connivance of the Afghan Government, who considered that this was the easiest 
way out of an embarrassing difficulty. He was conveyed by a guide to within a 
short distance of Patakesar, and was then left with a horse, revolver and <€60 in 
gold to make his way alone across the ferry to Termez. Here his courage failed 
him and he handed himself up to the local Afghan Governor, and he is now again 
confined in the Kabul jail. Dr. Cavicchioni tells me that he considers he has no 
further responsibility in the matter, and that Piparno must now serve any sentence 
yhich the court is empowered to inflict by law. It is said that this is the first 
instance on record in Afghanistan of the recapture of an escaped prisoner, and 
that the Ameer is so gratified at the vigilance displayed by the police that he is likely 
to let off Piparno with a very light sentence. 

Dr. Cavicchioni is seizing every opportunity to eliminate Italian subjects from 
Afghan service, and their numbers have already been reduced from forty-five to 
about a dozen. He informed me recently that the three Afghan youths, who were 
sent to Italy for training in aviation, were not only given their training free, but 
were granted passages on an Italian ship at concessional rates. Three Italian Orders 
have now been sent to Dr. Cavicchioni by his Government for presentation to these 
three students. 

Germany 

Dr. Grobba, German Charge d’Afi'aires, was recently married in Bombay, and 
has returned to Kabul with his wife 

Of the two German aviators in Afghan employ, Weisz is feigning a rapproche¬ 
ment with the Russians in order to facilitate his departure from Afghanistan; and 
Biustmann was shot dead by a compatriot, Hahnle— alias Hengler—in the course 
of a dispute over the favours of Mme. Brandenburg, a German doctor employed in 
the Kabul Female Hospital. 

Dr. Gerber, chief engineer at Dar-ul-Aman, has cancelled his contract on the 
giound that his salary is too small and that he is unable to cope with the rapacity 
of Afghan public works officials. He has been given a visa to return to Germany 
via India. Before the war lie held a [lost at Bangkok 

Shots from an adjacent hill have recently been fired on three separate occasions 
into the courtyard ol the German Legation. This may be intended as a protest 
against the inclusion of the Emperor Baber’s lomb and mosque within the Legation 
grounds. Herr Kurtz, a German engineer working on the Dakka road, states that 
an attempt was made recently to shoot him dead in his house at night, and that he 
was only saved through the position of his bed having been-altered. About the same 
time, Herr Beitz, another German engineer, was seriously alarmed by shots being 
fired into his garden at Jalalabad. These two incidents are ascribed to the appre¬ 
hension ol some Afghan clerks that the falsification of their accounts was about to 
be exposed by the Germans to the Ameer. The German colony, which now numbers 
more than seventy persons, is considerably perturbed by these manifestations of 
hostility. 
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Bokhara. 

The adherents of the ex-Ameer of Bokhara in Kabul, who formerly avoided Soviet 
officials like the plague, are now receiving bribes from the Russian Legation, and are 
being encouraged to return to their country. There are indications that this policy 
of reconciliation is being adopted towards the Uzbegs by the Russians throughout 
Afghanistan. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 3518/912/97] No. 8. 

Sir F. H umphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received June 18.) 

(No. 79.) 

(Telegraphic) Kabul, June 18, 1925. 

YOUR telegram of the 16th June, part I of which not yet received. I requested 
my Italian colleague to give me a summary of the proceedings in the Piparno case 
in order that I might send copy to you with my comments, and obtain your 
instructions regarding future position of British subjects under Afghan law. I did 
not, of course, say anything to commit His Majesty’s Government to a collective 
demarche on the subject of guarantees. Any demands for capitulations would, in 
my opinion, be rejected, but a fair trial under an intelligible legal code is measure of 
security which I consider essential. 

As regards the Italian note presented at Rome in Piparno case, I strongly 
deprecate the association of His Majesty's Government in demands as published in 
Reuter's which have been formulated without their concurrence, and which, as they 
stand, are, I believe, impossible of fulfilment. I will telegraph more fully on receipt 
of part I of your telegram, and when I have seen the authentic text of Italian 
"^demands. 



[N 3572/912/97] No. 9. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received June 20.) 

(No. 82.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul. June 18, 1925. 

YOUR telegram No. 17. 

All three parts now received, including text of demands in Italian note. 
Although first demand diflcrs from the version as telegraphed by Reuter, there is, 
in my opinion, with which my French and German colleagues agree, no chance what¬ 
ever that Afghan Government will accept it as it stands. 

* Afghan flag is embroidered with Koranic inscription and has religious as well 
as national significance. Grobba also strongly objects to the demand for return of 
blood-money for reasons which he is telegraphing to Berlin. 

Tarzi’s reply to first note presented in Kabul by Italian Minister is to the effect 
that the execution of Piparno was justified under Afghan law and repudiates charge 
of inhumanity. 

I submit following observations :— 

1. Case has been complicated from start by pusillanimous and gross mishandling 
by former Italian Charge d’Afiaires, who consistently failed to act upon salutary 
advice of his colleagues. 

2. Conduct of the case by Afghan courts has been contrary to all civilised canons 
of justice. 

3. Italian Legation has been treated with shameful discourtesy and duplicity by 
Afghan Government, 

4. By their precipitate action in formulating and publishing impossible 
demands without taking advice, Italian Government have gravely prejudiced 
expectation of fulfilment of even moderate and sensible demands. 

5. If demand No. 1 is reduced to official visit of apology by Afghan Foreign 
Minister to Italian Legation without Afghan soldiers and without salutation of 
Italian flag, there is still faint chance that this and demand for indemnity may be 
accepted if Ameer can be made to realise that verdict of the civilised w’orld will 
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certainly condemn the circumstances attending Piparno’s execution. I recommend 
that:— 

(a.) His Majesty's Government should not associate themselves officially in 
Italian demands, whether modified or not. My reason is that, in the most 
likely event of demands being rejected, Italian Legation would be with¬ 
drawn, but His Majesty’s Government would be left in embarrassing 
situation which is neither of their own choice nor making. 

(6.) Efforts of British representative in Kabul should be directed at this stage 
to inducing Ameer to consider accommodation with Italy in conciliatory 
spirit. Whatever outcome of Italian demands may be, His Majesty’s 
Government will be free to take steps for security of their subjects in 
their own way and with their own resources. 

(c.) Collective demarche for subsequent guarantee^] should be treated as 
separate question to be taken up when various Governments concerned 
have had time to consider facts and implications of Piparno case. When 
I have received His Majesty's Government’s instructions on the proposals 
which I shall submit with the least possible delay, it would be possible to 
devise suitable form of note in conjunction with my European colleagues. 

1 have impressed upon Chauvet and Grobba vital importance of refraining from 
any action which will suggest demands for capitulations, and they proposed to 
consult me before addressing their Governments on subject of future security. 


[N 2707/342/97] No. 10. 

Memorandum. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has carefully considered the points raised in the 
memorandum communicated by the India Office on the 7th May last regarding possible 
negotiations for a new Anglo-Afghan treaty, and is in general agreement with ihe views 
expressed therein except in so far as the venue for such negotiations is concerned. 

Mr. Chamberlain cannot agree that there would be any advantage in conducting 
negotiations in India. In the first place, there can be little doubt that such a proposal 
would be highly distasteful to the Government in Afghanistan, who would almost 
certainly regard such a proposal as implying the suggestion that Afghanistan was not 
in all respects an independent sovereign Power entitled to negotiate directly with His 
Majesty’s Government. Moreover, the object of such negotiations would necessarily be 
to improve Anglo-Afghan connections, and it does not seem to Mr. Chamberlain that 
this object would be facilitated by making a suggestion which, as is admitted, is unlikely 
to be accepted, and which would only arouse the suspicions of the Afghan Government 
from the beginning. 

There are other disadvantages in the proposal, as, for example, those connected with 
procedure, were it ever to materialise, but Mr. Chamberlain does not propose to enlarge 
upon these at present, as the discussion is only in an academic stage, a stage in which 
Mr. Chamberlain hopes it will remain for some time yet. 


Foreign Office, June 20, 1925. 
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Enclosure in No. 11. 

Government of India to India Office. 

(Telegraphic.) Simla, June 19, 1925. 

HAD the Italian Government consulted us over the Piparno incident, as it was 
only natural they should, in view of our long experience of Afghan mentality and our 
infinitely greater interests, a collective note from Italy, ourselves and presumably France 
and Germany might have been possible. As it is, Italian Government, without 
consulting us, have not only presented but published broadcast demands which, though 
possibly suited to Europe, show entire ignorance of Afghanistan, from which they 
apparently will not be able to resile, and yet have no means of enforcing, and which 
Ameer will not be able to accept. If we were to join in a note on the basis of these 
demands, we should be departing from our fundamental rule of business with Afghanistan, 
never to present a demand which we believe to be practically impossible of fulfilment. 
Such a note, it presented, would probably provoke a storm of anti-European feeling 
sedulously tomented by Russia, with Persia and Turkey almost certainly standing out 
against us. Its rejection by Afghan Government would necessitate the withdrawal of 
Italian Legation and the withdrawal certainly of our personnel other than Legation and 
consular personnel, and in the last resort of' the Legation and consulates themselves. 
Consequences to Italy would be trifling ; indeed, they might almost he welcomed as an 
opportunity of getting rid of a useless expenditure with a flourish of trumpets. 
Consequences to ourselves would be of the gravest, for, it they developed to the worst, 
Russia would be left in hardly disputed predominance in Afghanistan. 

By its precipitate and inconsiderate action, Italy has made the position much more 
difficult for us, though we are infinitely more concerned than they in securing protection 
for our nationals in future. They cannot, therefore, take it amiss if we decline to 
follow their lead. Pressing though the need is for us to secure such protection, our 
'flSest chance to secure it seems to me to lie in calm, deliberate, studious, friendly and, 
in the first instance, at any rate, informal conversations with Ameer. No doubt 
Minister would use all his influence to bring home to him gravity of the position from 
his own point of view, and the impelling need for him to devise a means whereby he 
can satisfy ourselves and the conscience of the civilised world over the trial of our 
nationals and foreigners generally. 

1 am sending a copy of this to Humphrys. 

I will submit further views if necessary on receipt of Humphrys’ comments. 


[N 3633/912/97J No. 12. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received June 24.) 

Sir, India Office, June 23, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from 
the Government of India on the subject of Afghanistan : Situation arising from 
execution of Piparno. 

I am, &c. 

F. W. DUKE. 


[N 3632/912/97] No. 11. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received June 24.) 

Sir, India Office, June 23, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from the 
Government of India on the subject of Afghanistan : Situation arising from Piparno 
execution. 

I am, &c. 

F. W. DUKE. 


• Enclosure in No. 12. 

Government of India to India Office.—(Received June 22.) 

(Telegraphic.) Simla, June 22, 1925. 

772-S. Katodon 82, which crossed our 759-S. 

We agree thoug'hout, except that we think it desirable at this stage to reserve 
judgment on the desirability of subsequent collective demarche in which presumably 
there would be little chance of getting any Oriental Legation to join in. 

(Repeated to Kabul) 
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[N 3649/912/97] No. 13. 

Note communicated, by M. de Fleuviau.—(Received June 24.) 

M. BRIAN D a fait savoir it M. de Fleuriau que les represeutants .britannique, 
allemaud et franpais it Caboul s’etaient reunis le l er juin en vue d’examiner la situation 
crfifie par la note adressee au Gouverneinent afghan par le Gouveruement italien au 
sujet de l’affaire Piperno. 

Ainsi que le sait le Gouvernement britannique, la note italienne prevoit les 
sanctions suivantes : 

1. Manifestation d’excuses it la Legation d’ltalie, oil, en presence du Ministre des 
Affaires etrangbres afghan, une compagnie afghane, avec le drapeau, 
rendrait les honneurs au drapeau italien. 

tJ. Remboursement du prix du sang pave de bonne foi, bien qu’inutileinent pour le 
“ pardon ” de Piperno. 

3. Paiement d’une iudemnitfi de 7,000 livres it verser par inoitie it la famille 
Piperno et a des oeuvres de bienfaisance en Italie. 

Au cours de leur reunion du 19, les trois represeutants diplomatiques ont estime 
que le Gouverneinent afghan ne pourrait accepter la premiere des trois conditions 
italienues. Le Gharge d’Affaires d’Allemagne a fait de vives objections it la seconde 
condition. Par contre, tous ont ete d’accord sur la necessity de faire comprendre au 
Gouverneinent afghan l’interbt qu’il avait it arriver a une entente avec le Gouvernement 
italien. 

Dans le cas d’une solution satisfaisante du differend italo-afghan, qui impliquerait 
forcemeat une reconnaissance par le Gouvernement de 1’lNnir de ses torts au point de 
vue juridiction, les I'epresentants diplomatiques estiment qu’il y aurait lieu de faire une 
demarche aupres du Gouvernement de Caboul, afin d’obtenir }>our leurs ressortissants 
les garantie.s de securite sans lesquelles leur sfijour en Afghanistan devieudrait 
impossible. 

M. Briand considbre qu’il est essentiel dans cette affaire de voir les Gouvernements 
britannique et francais agir de concert. M. le President du Conseil serait done heureux 
de connattre les vues de son Excellence le principal Secretaire d’Etat de Sa Majeste 
britannique aux Affaires etrangeres sur l’ensemble de la question, sur la demande de 
garanties it formuler en cas d’une solution satisfaisante du differeiul actuel <>u sur 
l’attif-ude ii observer en cas de rupture diplomatique entre l’ltalie et 1’Afghanistan. 

Le Gouvernement francais est disposb, pour sa part, a prescrire it sen Charge 
d’Affaires it Caboul d’insister aupres du Gouvernement afghan pour qu’il s’entende avec 
le Gouvernement italien. Ulterieurement, le represeutant francais serait invitb it 
s’associer it une demarche collective en vue d’obtenir des garanties de securite pour les 
ressortissants etrangers 

M. de Fleuriau saisit, &c. 

Ambassade de France, Londrcs , 
le 24 juin 1925. 


[N 3641/912/97] No. 14. 

Mr. A usten Chamberlain to Marquis della Torretta. 

Your Excellency, Foreign Office, June 20, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to state that His Majesty’s Government have considered with 
the close and sympathetic attention which the nature of the subject requires, the 
note dated the 13th June, in which the Italian Government sets forth the circumstances 
of the execution in Afghanistan of Dario Piperno, an Italian subject, the demands 
which it has addressed to the Afghan Government for action in the nature of reparation, 
and its proposals for a collective demarche at Kabul, to obtain guarantees such as will 
safeguard the position of foreigners in Afghanistan in future. M. Mussolini asks in 
conclusion that Mr. Chamberlain will be so good as to furnish him with assurances 
that Eis Majesty’s Government will associate themselves with the request to the 
Afghan Government for the early satisfaction of the Italian demands, such step being 
considered as preliminary to subsequent collective action directed to ensure guarantees 
for the future. 


I 2. Mis Majesty’s Government have naturally received with the same indignation 

4 as the Italian Government the news of the outrageous treatment which Signor Piperno 
i received at the hands of the Afghan authorities; and they would have desired to 
co-operate to the fullest extent that a regard for the realities of the situation allows in 
any steps taken to secure redress and guarantees for the future. They greatly regret, 
fj however, that they cannot see their way to associate themselves with the action already 

| taken and already made public by the Italian Government. 

| 3. His Majesty’s Government would desire to make quite clear to the Italian 

1 Government the considerations that have forced them to come to this conclusion. It 

J would, in their view, be superfluous to examine on their merits the specific demands 

; that have been addressed to the Afghan Government by the Italian Government, 

| because, in the first place, they are satisfied—and they have had, after all, many 

generations of experience of the diplomatic methods of Kabul, as well as particular 
reasons for studying the more recent developments of Afghan politics—that there is 
no prospect of the Ameer’s assenting to these demands. There are, moreover, reasons 
to suppose that, if the Ameer were to assent, such assent would, or might, involve the 
loss of his throne. If this happened, a situation of the greatest gravity would be 
produced, and one which would certainly not be neglected by the Soviet intriguers 
who have recently, by subsidies and other methods, so greatly strengthened their 
influence in Afghanistan. His Majesty’s Government cannot (dose their eyes to the 
establishment of Soviet republics on the northern frontier of Afghanistan in what were 
the territories of Bokhara and Khiva, and they could not make themselves a party to 
any policy which, in their judgment, might lead to similar developments in a country 
contiguous to the Indian frontier, and divided from British India only by a turbulent 
no-man’s-land in which some tribes acknowledge a loose allegiance to the Ameer, 
some acknowledge allegiance to His Majesty the King, and others claim to be 
independent. 

4. Assuming, therefore, as His Majesty’s Government are convinced will be the 
case, that the Ameer will not and cannot assent to the Italian demands, His Majesty’s 
Government are bound to attempt an anticipation of the consequences to all who 
might associate themselves with those demands. They do not at present know what 
steps the Italian Government contemplate if a refusal, perhaps a contemptuous refusal, 
should follow upon the suggested joint representations. Ts there, for instance, any 
suggestion of a resort to arms ? The gravity of such a possibility, however remote, is 
so apparent as to render its further discussion unnecessary. Is it proposed, then, in 
the event contemplated, to withdraw wholly or partly from diplomatic relations with 
Afghanistan? To some European Powers such a course would involve no danger,and, 
indeed, hardly any inconvenience. But the Indian interests of His MajestGs Govern¬ 
ment, and their deep concern to maintain the political and dynastic status quo in 
Afghanistan, make it impossible for them to contemplate in present conditions any 
policy which might result in or even drift towards the cessation of diplomatic 
relations. 

5. llis Majesty’s Government, therefore, as already stated, regret that they are 
mable to associate themselves with the Italian demands. At the same time they are 
anxious to co-operate to the fullest possible extent, within the limits imposed by the 
considerations set forth above, towards bringing about a satisfactory solution of 
the present difficult situation, and they have accordingly sent the clearest instructions 
to His Majesty’s Minister that he should urge upon the Ameer the propriety, and 
indeed the necessity, of making all proper reparation for the grave wrong that has 
been done. Moreover, His Majesty’s Government, while they cannot at present 
commit themselves more precisely, are fully prepared, with the object of preventing 
the recurrence of such outrages, to discuss with the Italian Government whether it 
would be useful, upon the general as distinguished from the particular issue, to enter 
upon joint discussions with the Afghan Government with a view to securing the 
introduction of such improvements in criminal and other procedure as would afford a 
higher degree of security for European residents or travellers in Afghanistan. 

I have, Ac. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 










[N 3728/342/97] No. 15. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—{Received June 29.). 
j^ 0 ’ 38 ) Kabul, June 6, 1925. 

IX continuation of recent telegraphic correspondence on the subject of the grant 
of assistance towards the material progress of Afghanistan, I have the honour to 
transmit a note in which 1 have attempted to explain the general justification for such 
a policy, and in pnrticular the grounds and conditions on which I recommend the 
acceptance of the Afghan Government’s request for expert assistance in the realignment 
and construction of a motor road from the Khyber to Kabul. 

2 I request that you will overlook the roughness of the note, which has been 
written hastily to catch the mail with a view to elucidating certain important questions 
about which doubts have been expressed by the Government of India, particularly in 
their telegram dated the 30th May, which I have just received. The views quoted 
in that telegram, which I expressed in my treaty despatch No. 56 of 19_3 as to the 
best antidote to Bolshevik propaganda in Afghanistan, have been modified as a result 
of a recent radical change in Soviet policy in this country. The nature of this change 
has been fully explained in my last quarterly despatch dated the 20th May, which 
should reach London on the 13th June. 

3. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 15. 


Note. 

IT has been the declared policysof His Majesty’s Government for the last forty-two 
years that Afghanistan should be sufficiently “ strong and friendly to act as an 
efficient buffer between the British and Russian Empires. 

On the other hand, Russian policy, whether Czarist or Bolshevik, has been 
generally credited with the object of eventually absorbing the country with a view 
to a movement against India. It is to the conflicting interests of her powerful 
neighbours that Afghanistan owes her international importance. If Afghanistan was 
bounded on the north-west by an Arctic ocean, she would be merely a petty border 
State which could give no concern to His Majesty’s Government. 

The protestations of Russian statesmen in the past of “ thus far and no further 
in Central Asia have on more than one occasion formed the prelude to a fresh advance 
southwards, and, in the absence of clear proof to the contrary, it may be assumed that 
the present Soviet leaders are antimated from whatever motives by the same desire for 
expansion. From 1883 to 1919 llis Majesty s Governments attitude towards Russia 
was “ hands oil Afghanistan,” and this curtailment of their independence was accepted 
by Ameers Abdur Rahman and Habibulla in return for a cash subsidy and a British 
guarantee for help against Russian aggression. 

2 When, in 1919, the British Government renounced control of Afghanistan’s 
foreign relations the subsidy and guarantee lapsed, and objection was not taken to 
the establishment by Russia of a Legation at Kabul and consulates in the north. 
Henceforth it became the cardinal policy of His Majesty’s Government to deny to any 
foreign Power a predominant position in Afghanistan. After five months stay in 
Kabul I ventured, in despatch No. 11 of 1922, to recommend for the acceptance of 
His Majesty’s Government three working principles : — 

(L.) The necessity of convincing the Afghan Government that Great Britain has 
no designs on the external independence of Afghanistan and no wish to 
impede her internal development. 

(2,)— (a.) The avoidance of steps which might cause the Ameer to fancy that His 
Majesty’s Government are courtina his friendship or are haunted by a fear 
of his hostility. 

(6.) At the same time to grant freely, at the Afghan Government’s 
request, reasonable assistance in the development of Afghanistan even 
beyond the obligations of the treaty. 

(3.) The cousolidatiou of the north-west frontier of India. 


These principles were accepted by the Government of India and Plis Majesty's 
Government at the time, and opportunities for giving effect to nearly all of them 
occurred in 1923. The exception was (2) (6), owing to the fact that the Ameer’s 
conduct on the Indian frontier had been provocative and unfriendly. 

In 1924 the Ameer capitulated to the British demands, and was afterwards faced 
with a serious revolution, which has cost him the loss of about 10,000 men, much war 
material and the greater part of his cash reserves. His attitude towards India for the 
past twelve months has been satisfactory. 

3. The position in 1925, as I see it, is that the Russians are striving to turn the 
Ameer’s poverty to their own advantage, and the Ameer would prefer to lean towards 
India if he could obtain any sympathy from Great Britain, since he is less suspicious 
of British motives. Since the Great War the Russian menace in Afghanistan has only 
recently assumed a serious phase, and my suggestions for combating it are— 

(1.) Diplomatic pressure in Europe. 

(2.) Acceptance of the principle of giving the Ameer material assistance towards 
the internal progress of his country, provided that he asks for it, has 
earned it, and the assistance is in a form mutually beneficial to India and 
Afghanistan. 

4. The Government of India question the correctness of the diagnosis and the 
efficacy of the cure. They apparently admit the existence of increased Soviet activity 
in this country, but suggest that the Russians are temporarily supporting the Central 
Government chiefly because they suspect Great Britain of hostility to the present 
Ameer My own view, which is also expressed by my French, Italian, German, 
Persiau and Turkish colleagues, is that Russia is employing her blandishments on the 
AmeeF'for the sole purpose of the dismemberment of Afghanistan and her nearer 
approach towards India. This purpose she would like to achieve by persuading 
Amanulla to give trouble on the Indian frontier, and thereby embroiling him in war 
with Great Britain, while continuing her revolutionary propaganda, especially in the 
north. But granted that the Government of India’s suggestion is correct, my recom¬ 
mendations for a policy of material assistance in kind would be unaltered. For if 
Russians in Kabul suspect that Great Britain’s attitude is anti-Ameer, it follows that 
the Afghan Government and people probably entertain the same suspicions, which it 
is surely in British interests immediately to allay. 

The concrete form which I have suggested that material assistance should take 
at once is expert help towards the realignment, and construction of a good motor road 
from the Khyber to Kabul, which must naturally be Central Afghanistan’s main artery 
of traffic with the outer world. In any conceivable circumstances that 1 can foresee, 
such a road as the Ameer has asked us to build could not fail to be beneficial to India, 
and it is certain that it could never be efficiently constructed—probably never even 
seriously attempted—without British help. Indian contractors would be necessary, 
and they would not come forward without some form of backing from the Government 
of India. It seems, however, impracticable to start such a project on the balance 
remaining out of a single gift of 5 lakhs. My oiler of a survey of the new alignment 
by British and Indian experts without a prospect of something to follow would be 
regarded by the Ameer with suspicion, and it is most unlikely that he would accept it. 

5. My proposal is that 1 should inform the Ameer that my Government are 
willing to accede to his request, and grant him assistance with experts, imported 
materials and contractors to realign and construct the road only so long as his conduct 
remains that of a friendly neighbour. I should not give him any idea of the expenditure 
which my Government was prepared to incur, or of the estimated period of construction. 
In this way the subsidy would preserve its indefinite character, and should act both 
as an antidote to Russian influence and as a stimulus to the maintenance of a correct 
attitude on the Indian frontier. If the Government of India considered that it was 
in their interests to accelerate the work, the annual expenditure could be increased 
accordingly. 

0. The proposal is criticised on five grounds:— 

(u.) That it contravenes the principle, the acceptance of which I have myself 
recommended, that any form of subsidy or assistance in kind should not 
be communicated beforehand to the Ameer. I have attempted in the 
preceding paragraph to explain my proposal in fuller detail, in order that 
it may be clear that the continuance of the assistance will only be expected 
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by the Ameer, and will not be known to him in the sense that it is promised 
or guaranteed. 

(6.) That the Ameer is likely to use an annual dole from us to extract further 
gifts from the Russians. I have already stated it as my opinion that the 
Ameer is likely to cool off towards Russia if he receives encouragement 
from Great Britain. 

(c.) That Ameer Amanulla has shown, first by his immoderate zeal.for reform, 
and later by an impulsive return to mediaeval savagery, that he is incapable 
of ruling Afghanistan, and that we should be better advised to watch events 
rather than to involve ourselves in his unpopularity by acceding to his 
requests. 

While I admit that the Ameer and his advisers are vain and inex¬ 
perienced and incredibly inefficient, I consider it to be my duty to make 
the best of the Central Government as 1 find it, and also to point out that 
it is Amanulla’s methods rather than his aims which merit criticism. The 
main obstacle to progress in Afghanistan is bigoted fanaticism. If this is 
allowed to prevail the country must retrogress and finally relapse into the 
barbarism of Abdur Rahman. The true interests of Great Britain, as of 
Afghanistan, must surely lie in the encouragement of a well-considered 
scheme of internal progress, so gradual that the people will be persuaded 
rather than forced to accept it. 

In 1923 we pressed the Ameer to play the civilised monarch and to 
meet our demands on the Indian frontier, although their fulfilment was 
repugnant to Pathan sentiment, and it seems hardly consistent now to 
refuse a contribution towards further civilisation and progress on the 
ground that it might associate the Government of India in the mind of the 
Afghan people with the odium which has recently attached to Amanulla s 
rule. No such effect has followed the presentation and construction ol the 
telegraph line by the Government of India in 1921 connecting the Khyber 
with Kabul. If a good motor road is a civilising factor in Waziristan, 
surely a road which binds Peshawar more closely to Kabul should have an 
even more potent influence towards peaceful and friendly intercourse. 

(d.) That the proposal amounts to no more than a “yearly tip’’ which, though 
useful for oiling the machinery, cannot be regarded as a policy or an 
adequate counter to a real Russian menace, if that menace is admitted to 
exist. My answer to this is that the so-called “ tip ” is equally valuable to 
both parties, and I believe that every link, whether by roads, railways or 
telegraphs, which is forged between Afghanistan and India will result in 
the weakening of Bolshevik influence in this country and the gradual 
pacification of the frontier tribes, thereby diminishing the possibility of 
friction between India and Afghanistan. 

(e.) That the situation is still too fluid to take a decision on future policy. Mv 
contention is that Russian policy clearly aims at inciting Amanulla against 
Great Britain as part of their general revolutionary schemes, and a counter- 
policy on our part is urgently required. Afghanistan cannot progress 
without support from outside, and in the three and a half years since 

I came to Kabul British assistance has been limited to goodwill and good 

faith, while the Russian contribution must have exceeded £500,000. 

7. Finally, if a more heroic policy than the help and encouragement suggested by 
me is really needed, I trust that it will not take the form of an attempt to exclude 

Russians from Afghanistan by negotiation with the present Ameer, for this would 

inevitably start an embarrassing and inconclusive auction, and is, I submit, no longer 
practical politics unless all other European nations are also excluded. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
June 0, 1925. His Majesty’s Minister, Kabul. 
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[N 3837/533/97] No. 16. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received July 6.) 

(No. 41.) 

Sir, Kabul , June 11, 1925. 

IN continuation of endorsement despatch No. 91, dated the 22nd July, 1924, I 
have the honour to transmit a summary of events of commercial interest that have 
occurred in Afghanistan during the period extending from August 1924 to May 1925. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India, the 
Government of India, and His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner in India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 16. 


Summary of Events of 
State Companies. 


Commercial Interest in Afghanistan from 
May 1925. 


August 1924 to 


DURING the period under report the principle of State-owned and State- 
managed trade seems to have fallen into some disfavour. This is perhaps due to the 
change of Commerce Minister noted in the last report, when Ghulam Muhammad 
Khan was transferred to the Ministry of the Interior and replaced by Abdul Hadi 
Khan, recently Afghan Minister in London. The former official is believed to have 
made a large fortune out of the control of State companies, and it is possible that a, 
higher standard of probity has been demanded from his successor, who has, there¬ 
fore, not the same interest in promoting official enterprise. All the State companies 
mentioned in the last report have either become extinct or have passed under the 
management of private individuals. Thus, the “ Amanieh ” is believed to have been 
amalgamated with M. Bernardi’s business, and the “ Society of Afghan Brothers ” 
with the Deutsch-Afghanische Company, whose activities will be dealt with later in 
this despatch. M. Bernardi’s business cannot, however, be described as wholly 
unofficial, since he still acts as adviser to the Finance Ministry and has been assisting 
the Afghan Government over the purchase of bullion for’the minting of a new 
currency. His principal source of profit is understood to be the export of furs and of 
sheep’s intestines. lie has recently been appointed interpreter and attache to the 
Italian Legation, which, according to his German commercial rivals, gives him a 
very unfair advantage over themselves, because of the opportunities offered for 
exploiting his diplomatic position to evade customs restrictions 


Public Works and Foreigners in State Employ. 

The number of foreigners in the employ of the Afghan Government has, on the 
whole, decreased considerably during the last ten months. The number of Italians 
in particular has been reduced from forty-five to ten, partly owing to there being 
no work for them to do and partly on account of the Piparno incident. This arose 
out of the shooting of an Afghan policeman in July 1924, by an Italian engineer, 
named Piparno, who was condemned to death by the Afghan courts after a trial 
conducted without any regard to civilised procedure. This affair, which has now 
culminated in a belated execution on the 30th May, 1925, has created a most deplor¬ 
able impression upon all the Europeans in Afghanistan, who feel that life and 
liberty are not safe unless they are protected by diplomatic privilege. The French, 
Italian and German representatives are determined to reduce as far as possible the 
number of their nationals in Afghan employment and to discourage any more from 
accepting employment in this country until a legal code and procedure are adopted 
which conform to civilised standard's. There are at present no European British 
subjects in Afghan employ except one motor mechanic, who came to Kabul in April 
on a four months’ contract to take charge of the Ameer’s garage. Apart from the 
dangers indicated above, the general conditions of life for foreigners outside the 
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Legations are not such as to lender employment in Afghanistan acceptable to any 
normal European. They are given the most squalid accommodation and very poor 
pay, of which a large portion is resumed by the State in rent and exorbitant customs 
dues. Nor is the pittance which remains paid to them with any regularity, and I 
hear that recently the foreign schoolmasters only obtained payment of their salaries 
by declining to hold any classes. This action was effective in their case since it 
meant an inteiruplion of the education to which the Ameer attaches much 
importance; but the foreign engineers found such a protest useless, since the 
cessation of work on a half-completed bridge or building is the rule rather than the 
exception in Afghanistan. In striking contrast to the discontent and decrease in 
numbers of other foreigners, the Russians have shown great eagerness to accept 
service in Afghanistan, and though accurate information is unobtainable, there are 
believed to be a large and increasing number of Russian engineers, wireless operators 
and mechanics in Kabul, Herat and Afghan Turkestan Their revolutionary zeal 
and semi-Oriental habits reconcile them to the conditions of Afghan service more 
readily than the subjects of any other European nation, and there is good reason to 
suppose that they receive a subsidy from their Government in addition to their pay. 

Regarding the important public works mentioned in the last summary, there is 
little progress to report. The budget allotment for Public Works was reduced from 
£650,000 in 1924 to £300,000 in 1925, and recently this last figure was cut 
down to £45,000. Work continues in a desultory fashion on the new capital at 
Dar-ul-Aman, but with small apparent result. The original programme has been 
drastically curtailed on account of financial difficulties. Similarly, work on the 
Tang-i-Gnaru road has almost entirely ceased except for some metalling which is 
being done on the first mile out from Kabul. This project has been found to be wholly 
impracticable on account of the prohibitive cost, and it is clear that the Ameer was 
misled by incompetent foreign engineers when the route was first surveyed. Several 
miles of earthwork have been completed on the left bank of the Kabul River leading 
from Kabul towards the Tang-i-Gnaru gorge, and it is possible that an attempt will 
be made to carry this road on over the Lataband Pass, which lies between the 
Tang-i-Ghara and the existing road over the Balutak Pass. This route 
is considerably shorter than the present alignment, and though it traverses 
difficult country, avoids the high levels which occasionally render the 
present road impassable through snow in the winter months. There still 
remains over the Lataband Pass the road constructed by Lord Roberts in the second 
Afghan war, and this, in the time of Ameer Habibullah, was made fit for light 
wheeled traffic and regularly used for the Ameer’s journey’s to Jalabad. The 
existing road between Dakka and Jalalabad is rapidly deteriorating, but no attempt 
is being made to repair it, all the available money being devoted to the earthwork 
of a new alignment, which will not be fit for use for many years at the present rate of 
progress. 

The irrigation project at Jalalabad is still in charge of M. Lahiri, who has an 
Italian assistant, but this and the other irrigation schemes mentioned in the last 
summary have been greatly hampered by want'of money and general disorganisation 
caused by the rebellion. The reported discovery of coal on the northern slopes of the 
Hindu Kush has not been confirmed, nor that of oil near Herat, which was greeted 
with enthusiasm in the Afghan papers a few months ago. It is, however, reported 
from Kandahar that Russians have found both coal and oil near Herat, which are to 
be exploited by Afghan companies. A cement factory has been started by a German 
expert named Jlahnle, and is believed to be producing a fair amount of cement for 
use in bridges and buildings. The continuance of the work is, however, somewhat 
precarious, since M. Hahnle recently shot another German dead in a quarrel over a 
German lady, and it is doubtful whether it will be possible for him to remain in 
Afghanistan. The Afghan Government at present decline to allow him to depart on 
the ground that he is still liable to punishment at the instance of the dead German’s 
relatives in Germany. The State factories have been compelled to devote their 
resources entirely to the production of clothes and equipment for the troops, to 
replace that which was lost and became unserviceable in the rebellion. The 
machinery which wans put in many years ago bv Sir Salter Pvne is now worn out as 
well as antiquated, and production is on very uneconomic lines. The Government 
leather factory was almost completely destroyed by fire some months ago, and no effort 
has vet been made to rebuild it. 

Signor Messi, who is in charge of the sericulture operations in the State, has 
severed his connection with his firm in India and is working for the Afghan Govern¬ 


ment on a salary of 1,500 Kabuli rupees a month. He still considers that there are 
great possibilities for this form of enterprise in Afghanistan owing to the wonderful 
quality and quantity of the mulberry trees and the ease and cheapness of transport in 
the case of cocoons. He is, however, confronted with apathy and stupidity in all 
his attempts at development, and he tells me that the Afghan public generally decline 
to co-operate in any way, because they fear that the use of mulberry leaves as food 
for the silkworms will lead to a failure of mulberry fruit as food for themselves. His 
contract only lasts until September, and he proposes then to leave Afghanistan unless 
he can persuade the Government to accept and finance a comprehensive scheme for 
developing the industry. 

Foreign Trade Relations and Concessions . 

Negotiations for a trade agreement between Russia and Afghanistan, which 
started in Kabul on the 20th January, are understood to have come to a deadlock 
after four meetings. The points in dispute are said to include a demand made by the 
Afghan delegates for 50 million roubles compensation from the Russian Government 
for losses caused to Afghan subjects by the depreciation of the Russian rouble note. 
There are indications that the Soviet Government are at present endeavouring to 
develop their trade in Afghanistan by all possible means and to oust the German 
and Italian firms, who are struggling to obtain a footing. So far as Kabul is 
concerned, their efforts are unlikely to be successful until proper communications are 
made from Turkestan to Central Afghanistan. The existing road is only fit for 
camels or ponies even in the summer, and the construction of a motor road has at 
present got no Further than most extravagant and impracticable proposals. 

Mention was made in the last summary of the enterpi-ise undertaken by the 
German and Oriental Trade House, Bremen. This concern now Functions as the 
Deutsch-Afghanisehe Company, financed entirely by German capital and without 
af“"present any Afghan partners. The managing director is Herr Ebner, to whom 
reference was made in the last report. He is a man of considerable organising 
ability and intelligence, and has developed the business in several important 
directions during the year. The principal activities of the company are connected 
with Government contracts for the import of machinery and for the transport of 
goods from Peshawar to Kabul. Herr Ebner hopes to extract from the Afghan 
Government monopolies For the mining and export of lapis lazuli and mica, in both 
of which commodities, especially the latter, he sees a great potential source of wealth. 
He has persuaded the Ameer of the honesty of his intentions and the value of his 
ideas, but by going direct to His Majesty has roused the antagonism of the Commerce 
Minister, who is obstructing the conclusion of any agreement There seems little 
doubt that Afghanistan possesses valuable resources in lapis lazuli, but the extensive 
smuggling which goes on at present and the very lax control exercised by the Afghan 
Government in Turkestan, where the mines are situated, make effective exploitation 
a ihatter of great difficulty, for it is only by a rigid limitation of supply that the 
value of the commodity in the world’s markets can be maintained at a profitable level. 
Heri' Elmer's optimism regarding mica remains to be proved, but he is hopeful of 
striking results which will benefit the floorer classes as well as the State by employing 
extensive manual labour in the mines. In order to illustrate the difficulties which 
this or any other commercial company in Afghanistan has to face in developing its 
business with private individuals, I attach a translation of the agreement between 
this company and the Afghan Government, which has hitherto constituted its 
charter. This agreement, which nominally terminated in February 1925, is still 
considered as operative until the new agreement, which is now under discussion, is 
executed. The new agreement closely follows the lines of the old one, but there is a 
new clause requiring the company to export an amount of goods each year equivalent 
in value to the amount imported. Herr Ebner is objecting to this condition, and 
hence the delay in executing the new agreement. 

The whole policy of the company appears to aim at the establishment of Friendly 
relations with the British representative in Kabul, and Dr. Ebner misses no 
opportunity of impressing upon me that British support is \ital, if his company 
is to survive shipwreck through Russian intrigue and internal disorder. 

The glass Factory referred to in the last report has not vet been built, since 
M. Swami Har Chand has been unable to conclude any proper agreement with the 
Afghan Government, and it has ill not been decided wheth n r the Factory is to be 
situated at Kabul or at Jabal-m- Seraj. The materials are all in Kabul awaiting 
the commencement of building operations, and the necessary labour has been engaged. 
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Abdul Wahid (M. Wahed), the mining concessionnaire, \isited Kandahar during 
November and December 1924 with a party of European experts to investigate the 
prospects of the reported gold mine there. They were very well treated in Kandahar, 
and it was commonly rumoured that their investigations had fulfilled their hopes. 
Abdul Wahid, on the other hand, who is now in Kabul, adopts a distinctly pessimistic 
attitude towards the enterprise, and thinks that the promoters may lose the £10,000 
paid to the Afghan Government as a preliminary fee for the concession. 
He also complains that the Afghan Government are already pressing him for the 
payment of another £10,000, which is not due until the report of the prospecting 
party has been considered and actual mining operations begun. A recent issue 
of the “ Hakikat ” announces that the concession has been cancelled owing to Abdul 
Wahid’s failure to show a profit up to date. 

Trade Prospects in .1 fyhanistan. 

In the last report submitted in July 1924 Mr. Maconaehie remarked that it was 
difficult to discover in the conditions then prevailing a single feature favourable to 
the early expansion of foreign trade, while the obstacles were numerous, of which 
he enumerated the following as the chief :— 

1. Lack of communications. 

2. Political instability. 

3 The defencelessness of aliens in Afghanistan. 

Since this was written, no material progress has been made towards removing 
any of these obstacles. Such roads as exist have deteriorated, while money, which 
might have been spent on their repair, is being squandered on grandiose 
schemes for ceremonial roads in the neighbourhood of Kabul, and on new trunk roads, 
whose completion is impossible without the aid of expert and financial assistance 
from outside Afghanistan. The telegraph communications with India have continued 
to function mainly because the line is still in charge of an Indian line staff, but the 
delays in transmission are preposterous. The construction of a telegraph line from 
Herat to Kandahar is foreshadowed under Russian supervision, and negotiations are 
in progress with a Karachi firm for extending the line from Kandahar to Chaman 
and from Kandahar to Kabul. The Germans in Kabul have also been discussing 
with the Foreign Ministry the possibility of developing the fruit trade of Kandahar 
by means of a railway from Kandahar to Chaman. 

Though the rebellion has been suppressed, for the time at any rate, the political 
situation is still insecure owing to Russian revolutionary propaganda in the north 
and mutual suspicion and hostility in Kabul among all the prominent Sardars, while 
the Ameer's personal authority is precarious on account of the exhaustion of his 
Treasury and the unpopularity of his reforms. Lastly, the recent execution of 
Piparno, which has been referred to earlier in this report, has shown to the outside 
world how completely at the mercy of an uncivilised legal code are all aliens in this 
country, even those who live in Kabul and have the assistance of their Legation at 
hand. 

A further obstacle to any trade expansion in Afghanistan is the imposition of 
unreasonable restrictions upon imports and exports. The tariffs are exceedingly 
high, as will be seen from the enclosed copy of the more important portions of the 
schedule, and they are rendered more oppressive by the rapacity and obstructive 
tactics of the officials, who administer the department. The receipts obtained in 
the custom-house frequently represent the only liejuid cash available for State 
expenditure, since the land revenue is partly realised in kind and is usually in arrear. 
No efforts are therefore spared to wring the uttermost farthing from the importer, 
who is moreover, put to grave loss bv the interminable delays in assessment and the 
detention meanwhile of his goods. It was hoped that the new Commerce Minister, 
Abdul Hadi Khan, might import some efficiency into the department and thereby 
encourage the expansion of trade, but since his assumption of office the system has 
devclooed into a mere instrument of obstruction. 

Miscellan cows. 

The figures of refunds of duty on State goods and trade goods transiting India 
to Afghanistan show a marked decline in the second half of 1924, the aggregate for 
duly to December being less than half the total for January to June. The large 
decrease is probably due partly to exhaustion of the State treasury and partly to 
contraction of trade and of credit on account of the feeling of internal instability. 
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At an interview recently granted by the Afghan Minister in London to a repre¬ 
sentative of the “Financial News,” which is reproduced in the “Muslim Outlook” 
of the 23rd May, 1925, the Minister described in glowing colours the financial and 
commercial prosperity of Afghanistan. It need hardly be said that the picture 
is an inaccurate representation of the facts, and his allusions to a “State bank” 
are entirely without foundation There is at present no bank of any kind in 
Afghanistan, though the Germans are believed to be negotiating with an Indian bank 
for the establishment of a branch in Kabul. 

F. H. HIJMPHRYS, Lievt-Colonel. 

■June 11,1925. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 16. 

(Translation.) 

Contract beticeev the Afghan Government and the Deutsch-Afghanische Company. 

Article 1. The society will engage in no transaction with any person or establish¬ 
ment whatsoever in Afghanistan, the duration of which may exceed the 17th Dalv, 
1303 (the 6th February, 1925). 

Art. 2 In order to enable it to commence business as soon as possible, the society 
will deposit at the Treasury the sum of £1,000 by way of security to cover eventual 
penalties which it may be sentenced to pay by an Afghan tribunal. 

Art. 3. As soon as possible after the present contract has been signed the 
Minister of Commerce will forward to the society a list of the names of the merchants 
with whom alone business may be transacted. 

Art. 4. Every transaction executed by the society, or by persons connected with 
if, will be subject to the jurisdiction of the interior laws of Afghanistan. 

Art. 5. Before commencing every commercial operation, the society will ask 
the Nfmister of Commerce for authority in a request in which it will engage “to 
conform, in all its transactions with Afghanistan and the inhabitants, to the stipula¬ 
tions of the present contract (which will be attached to the request in question) until 
the receipt from Germany of the final contract, which should be ratified by the 17th 
Dalv. 1303 (the 6th February. 1925), at the latest ” 

Art 6. In addition to the merchants mentioned in article 3, the society will 
have the right to engage in commercial transactions of buying and selling direct 
with the Afghan Government, represented by any State establishment whatever. 

Art. 7. The present contract will be null and void from the time that the 
ratification of the final contract is received by the Gentral Office of the German 
Oriental Company; it will also be annulled in the event of the ratification not 
arriving by the date mentioned above. 

The 16th Nizan, 1303 (the 8th October, 1924i According to p. 171 of Book I 
of the Scriptures. 

Enclosure 3 in No. ! 6. 

Translation of Extracts from the .4 fghan Code of Customs Duties. 

Chapter I. 

Imports. 

ALL articles and goods imported into Afghanistan from foreign countries (by 
whatever route and from whatever place) are called imports. Duties imposed afresh 
by us on imports are of three forms :— 

First form: The Holy Koran, the Holy Commentaries and other books relating 
to prayers on which duty was formerly imposed have been exempted from duty. 
Also, similarly we have abolished duty on a rifle or a pistol, with cartridges, so that 
everyone desiring to bring it within the dominion may do so without payment of 
duty. 

Second form : Articles considered by His Majesty as detrimental to the interests 
and morals of the nation, and for which duty at an exorbitant rate has been assigned 
with a view to prohibiting their entry and use in the country, are divided into 
three kinds. 
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First kind : The articles for which 200 per cent, duty has been assigned are as 
follows: — 

L Cigarettes and cigars. 

2. Cheese, milk and butter. 

3. Playing cards. 

4. Charas and tobacco. 

Second kind : The articles on which 100 per cent, duty has been assigned are as 
follows:— 

1. Artificial head flowers made of silk, paper, &c. 

2. Powders and colours of every sort. 

3. European rugs. 

4. Cotton and silk handkerchiefs. . 

5. Boxes containing mirrors and combs, and boxes containing all requisites 

for hamam and a bath. 

6. Hard and soft collars of every description for males. 

7. Shirts with hard breasts and cuffs. 

8. Albums of every description. 

9. Sticks of every description. 

10. Artificial pearls. 

11. Toys. 

12. “ Thermos’’ of every description, and hot and cold water bottles. 

13. Photographs, maps and postcards. 

14. Tabic marbles and cigarette cases. 

15. Biscuits and coffee. 

16. Sweets and snuff. 

17. Black and red sugar, shrubs for dyeing the hands and feet and brushes. 

18. Neckties, underwear and silk underwear. 

19. Honey and khashkhash. 

Third kind : The articles on which 50 per cent, duty has been fixed are as 
follows:— 

1. Cotton and silk gowns. 

2. Cotton and silk-gown overcoats. 

3. Hats and head handkerchiefs; ladies’ hats of every colour. 

4. Silk stockings for both sexes: silk gloves of every kind. 

5. Every kind of tea. 

6. Leather buttons and boot polish. 

7. Gown laces of every colour; ladies’ collars of every colour. 

8. Feathers and artificial hair of every colour. 

9. Silk and woollen table cloths, and gown belts. 

10. All kinds of mufflers for ladies and gentlemen. 

11. Washermen’s irons and knives and forks. 

12. Chairs and couches. 

13. All kinds of wallpapers. 

14. Small and large cameras. 

15. All kinds of Japanese small boxes. 

16. Vaseline, glycerine and hair oil. 

17. Small boxes and almirahs. 

18. All kinds of buttons and soaps of superior quality. 

19. Cotton and painting colours. 

20. Pencils. 

Third form : Articles for which 30 per cent, duty has been fixed are as 
follows:— 

1. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s boots. 

2 Ladies’ and gentlemen’s embroidered shoes. 

Articles for which 25 per cent, duty has been fixed are as follows ;— 

1. Muslin, lungis, of Peshawar, Meshed and Bokhara. 

2. Chairs made of cane, wood and iron. 

3. Cawnpore and Russian sugar cakes. 

4. Kerosene oil, petrol, mobiloil, &c. 
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Articles on which 20 per cent, duty has been levied are as follows:— 

Fine, powdered and cake sugar. 

Articles on which 16 per cent, duty has been levied are as follows :— 

1. Calico, white muslin, silk, tweed, needles, cotton and woollen stockings, 

shirts and underwear; khaki drill. 

2. Pears’ soap and soaps of other qualities. 

3. Copper wire, locks, knives, scissors and articles made of leather. 

4. New carpets, second-hand clothes and boots. 

5. Teapots, cups, plates, sugar-basins, milk-jugs, glass panes and tumblers. 

6. All articles relating to a druggist, such as black pepper and cloves. 

7. Indigenous medicines. 

8. All sorts of match-boxes, and small and large candles; various kinds of 

paper and envelopes. 

9. Brass, copper and German-silver utensils; hardware. 

10. Motors, motor bicycles, tongas, bicycles, &c. 

Articles on which 5 per cent, duty has been levied are as follows :— 

1. Copper sheets. 

2. Tin, lead and indigenous medicines. 

Articles for which ^ per cent, duty has been assigned are as follows :— 

1. Indian rupees, Russian roubles, Persian rupees. 

2. The Russian tanga, the Bokharan tanga, coined gold, gold bricks, 

and pearls. 

Thfr second article deals with exports. 

The third article deals with transits. 

The fourth article deals with country-made goods and eatables. Five per cent, 
duty has been imposed upon these, provided that they are transported by traders for 
trade purposes within the Dominion of Afghanistan. 


Chapter II. 

(A.) Duties of Mudirs and other Customs Officials. 

1. The mudirs and other customs officials should consider God omnipresent and 
discharge their duties honestly and faithfully. They should never commit any deed 
contrary to the Royal orders and encroaching upon the greatness and honour of 
Islam. They should impose and realise duty in the most impartial manner. 

2. The mudir will levy customs duty, as on other trade goods, on goods and 
articles purchased and imported by the Afghan Government from abroad. He should 
not realise the amount of duty in cash, but should adjust it by book transfer. 

3. All the customs-houses and their branches are under the Ministry of 
Commerce. All matters, therefore, requiring settlement shall be referred to this 
Ministry for disposal and orders. The Ministry in question will settle all matters 
in conformity with the powers vested in it, and cases beyond its powers will be 
referred to His Majesty the Ameer. 

5. Mudirs and other customs officials accepting illegal gratification in the course 
of the discharge of their duties will be severely dealt with under the law. 

6. The mudirs of the customs will deposit every week in the Treasury the money 
realised on account of customs duty. A mudir keeping this amount with him for 
more than a week will be dismissed from his mudirship. 


(B.) Duties of Traders. 

Just as His Majesty the Ameer is daily devoting his attention to the removal 
of difficulties occurring in the case of traders, so it is incumbent on traders to pay 
customs duty in full to prove their patriotism and to enjoy the fruits of their trade. 
Their goods are liable to confiscation whenever they are imported or exported secretly. 
Traders are allowed to keep their goods in the customs-house for a period of 
[14408] G 
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one month until duty is levied upon them. If customs duty is not levied within the 
prescribed period, they will have to pay 2 pice a load daily towards rent as long 
as the goods are not released from the customs. 

Miscellaneous 

The import of wine within Afghan limits is prohibited. Whenever a man 
commits this crime openly or secretly, his goods will be destroyed and he himself 
imprisoned for a period of three years, and a fine imposed equivalent to half the 
price of the wine imported. 

S upplements to the Code. 

Eighty-five per cent, duty has been levied, according to the price prevailing theic, 
on wood exported abroad from within the Samar Khel area. 

The duty on salt imported into Afghanistan from foreign territory is 10 per cent. 

Smuggling. 

The goods of a person smuggling them in a motor or cart, or in the boxes of 
a motor, without a certificate of identity or a customs certificate, with the apparent 
knowledge of the motor or cart driver, will be confiscated and the proceeds credited 
to the Treasury. One-fifth of the price of the confiscated goods will be taken from 
the motor or cart driver. 

The goods of a person who smuggles them in a box, yakdan, parcel, or closed 
bag, or in his bedding or private lat, without a certificate of identity from the 
trade agent or customs certificate, and puts them in a motor-car or cart without the 
apparent knowledge of the motor or cart driver, shall be liable to confiscation. 

Under the orders of the Foreign Ministry, 10 per cent, duty has been imposed 
upon wine imported from abroad for non-Moslem foreign subjects, whether they 
are employed by the Afghan Government or are tourists, guests, or official ana 
non-official members of the Legations. The annual consumption of bottles of wine 
will be fixed and arranged by the Foreign Ministry. 

Duty on wood from Chatrar [ ? Chitral] will be charged, according to that on 
wood from Samar Khel, on the price prevailing in the villages through which the 
wood in question passes. 


[N 3838/342/97] No. 17. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received July 6.) 

(No. 42.) 

Sir, Kabul, June 11, 1025. 

I HAVE the honour to address you on the subject of the present Anglo-Afghan 
Treaty, which can be terminated at one year’s notice by either party on any date 
subsequent to the 21st November, 1923. The questions connected with this problem 
have been exhaustively surveyed in my despatch No. jo of December 1923, but a point 
of considerable importance lias been raised by the Government of India in their telegram 
dated the 11th May, 1925, to the Secretary of State for India, where it is suggested 
that His Majesty’s Minister in Kabul should impress on the Ameer how much would be 
thrown into the melting-pot by the denunciation of the present treaty. 

If I am to do this with success, it must he assumed that the Ameer regards the 
benefits which he enjoys under the present treaty as so valuable and cheaply purchased 
that he v ill be unwilling to risk denunciation. It, therefore, seems to me desirable to 
examine these benefits in some detail in order to determine whether this attitude of 
mind should be attributed to the Ameer. 

It must also be remembered that denunciation may be followed by a deadlock 
owing to the inability of His Majesty’s Government to accede to the Afghan 
Government’s exorbitant demands. In such circumstances treaty relations might be 
suspended altogether for a period, and it will be useful to consider what each party will 
stand to lose in that event. 
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Article 1 . —As the British Government has formally recognised the internal and 
external independence of Afghanistan, it seems unlikely that the absence of treaty 
relations between the two countries would have any effect on this recognition. 

Article 2.—The acceptance of the Indo-Afghan frontier in accord nice with the 
provisions of article 5 of the peace treaty concluded at Rawalpindi in August 1919 in 
effect reaffirms the acceptance of the Durand line, as agreed to by Ameers Abdur Rahman 
and Habibulla. But since all former treaties were personal, and were cancelled in any 
case by the war of 1919, and since “the articles for the restoration of peace agreed 
upon ” at Rawalpindi were presumably abrogated in their entirety by the instrument 
concluded in November 1921 by Sir Henry Dobbs, it appears that denunciation of the 
present treaty, if it were not followed by a renewal of treaty relations in some form, 
would render the political status of the independent belt which lies between British 
India and Afghanistan an even more fruitful cause of friction and misunderstandings 
than it is at present. For here is not a question of the sanctity of a de facto 
administrative boundary between two sovereign States, but the formal recognition of 
an exclusive sphere of influence which the Afghan Government might argue has been 
hitherto obtained by an implicit bargain Hence, in view of Afghan aspirations 
towards hegemony over the Fathan tribes of the independent belt and the well-known 
difficulties which already confront the Government of India in their exercise of effective 
political control up to the Durand line, it might be argued that this article is more 
valuable to the British than to the Afghan Government. The trifling modifications of 
the boundary in favour of Afghanistan would weigh very little with the Ameer. 

Article 3.—Ministers in Kabul and London could presumably be exchanged without 
a treaty ; and if Great Britain were to refuse to continue this arrangement, it seems 
open to question whether the advantage would be on the British side. 

Article 4.—The same argument applies as in the case of article 3. 

Article 5 is unimportant. 

Article G.—No doubt the right to import war material, machinery, &c., through 
IndiaAo Afghanistan is a valuable concession to the Afghan Government; but it must 
not be forgotten that the right has been enjoyed for many years by former Ameers, and 
its withdrawal now would be regarded, however irrationally, as a definitely unfriendly 
act, and would tend to throw the Afghans into the arms of Russia. If such a concession 
were not operative, it is obvious that the Ameer would import the whole of his require¬ 
ments in arms and munitions through Russia or Persia, and he would be under no moral 
obligation to prevent modern rifles and ammunition reaching the tribes in the 
independent belt. So long as he imports his requirements through India, he feels that 
any laxity in the fulfilment of this obligation might result in the concession being 
suspended. 

Article 7.—This concession also has been enjoyed by the Ameers of Afghanistan for 
many years as a personal favour, and, in spite of the provisions of the Barcelona Conven¬ 
tion, the withdrawal of such a favour would be considered an unneigh hourly act But 
there is another and more important aspect of this question. The free transit ot goods 
to Afghanistan through India, and the most-favoured-nation clause in respect of duties 
on imports from Afghanistan, have been made, in letter 3 attached to the treaty, the 
subject of an undisguised bargain with the Afghan Government, the consideration being 
the suspension of the right acqirred by Russia in the Russo-Afghan Treaty to establish 
consulates in Eastern Afghanistan. It seems to me to be doubtful whether the abroga¬ 
tion of this clause would be in the long run more detrimental to the interests of 
Afghanistan than of India. 

The rest of the articles of the treaty are unimportant, and the schedule contains 
nothing which would not be ordinarily operative bv virtue of international usage, except 
the trifling free allowance of postal matter, which is mutual. 

2. To the Afghan mind, therefore, it is apparent that the present treaty, which was 
described towards the termination of Sir Henry Dobbs’s negotiations as the “ gentle¬ 
manly treaty,” is on the whole no less advantageous to India than it is to Afghanistan. 
Since Afghan policy has always been directed towards extracting the maximum from 
Great Britain and conceding the minimum, the treaty of 1921 is regarded by Afghans 
generally as a triumph for British diplomacy. The conclusion reached in my despatch 
No. 5G of December 1923 was that the desideratum from the British point of view is 
an improvement in the spirit in which the Afghans work the existing treaty rather than 
a modification of its terms. On the other hand, the Ameer and his advisers feel that 
the benefits conferred under the treaty 7 fall far short of their reasonable expectations, 
and they would like to see the treaty 7 terminated and a new instrument of “ closer 
relations ” negotiated in its place. They would welcome denunciation by the British 
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Government as indicating that Afghanistan had something to offer for which Great 
Britain was prepared to bid, and because the Afghan delegates would be placed thereby 
in a position of great tactical advantage in any future negotiations. They have hinted 
on more than one occasion that r.hey would willingly associate themselves in a joint 
notice to terminate, and it is probable that they would not shrink from denunciation by 
the Afghan Government alone, should the moment appear to be favourable. 

3. If the above appreciation is correct, it follows that my attempts to impress on 
the Ameer by mere arguments the loss which would accrue to Afghanistan by the with¬ 
drawal of the concessions granted under the present treaty would be foredoomed to 
failure, since he would reply that the advantages were not one-sided. There is no 
doubt that there is general dissatisfaction in Kabul with a treaty which, in the Afghan 
view, gives so little to the Ameer and from which, in their interpretation of neighbourly 
obligations, the British expect so much. 

4. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and to 
the Government of India. 

1 have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 3909/342/97] No. 18. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received July 9.) 

Sir, India Office. July 8, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for Tndia to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary oL State for Foreign Affairs, copy of demi-official 
correspondence from the Government of India on the subject of grant of assistance 
towards the material progress of Afghanistan. 

I am, &c. 

A. 1IIRTZEL. 


Enclosure 1 in No. IS. 

Government of India to Mr. Wakehj. 

(Confidential.) 

My dear Wakely, Simla, June 17, 1925. 

I AM desired to enclose, for your information, a copy of a demi-official letter, dated 
the llith June, 1925, which I have addressed to llumphrys on his despatch No. 38 
relating to the grant of assistance towards the material progress of Afghanistan. 

Yours sincerely, 

S BRAY. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 18. 

Government of India to Lieutenant-Colonel llumphrys (Kabul). 
(Confidential.) 

My dear llumphrys, Simla, June 16, 1925. 

1IJS Excellency has been feeling for some time that he would like you to pay a 
visit to Simla and discuss the situation with him. I have been seeking a convenient 
opportunity to put his Excellency’s wishes to you, and thought one had come with the 
Ameer’s apparent success in clearing up the rebellion. * Unfortunately it looks as if the 
Piparno case is going to raise another difficult situation and necessitate a further 
postponement of your visit. But please bear his Excellency’s wish for a personal 
discussion in mind and come to Simla as soon as you can. 

For on the main question we seem to have reached a stage where further writing 
without personal discussion may tend to cloud rather than clear judgment. Hence 
this demi-official letter on your despatch No. 38, for demi-official correspondence is 
some sort of makeshitt for conversation. 
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His Excellency feels that if yon will read your recent correspondence and ours 
over again, you will come to the conclusion that there is not after all quite so much 
difference between the views of the Legation and the Government of India as might 
seem at the first reading of your despatch. 

I am to point out that we are all agreed, for instance, on the gravity of the 
alarmingly rapid character of the Russian penetration in Afghanistan. That is the 
fundamental problem, and it is hardly affected by the fact that you are inclined to 
believe that Russia’s immediate object is the dismemberment of Afghanistan, whereas 
we are inclined to believe that it is to get the Central Government in her grip in belief 
that an organised Afghanistan would be more useful to her than a dismembered 
Afghanistan in her designs against India. Differences of this sort would not, as far as 
I can see, necessarily call for any difference of treatment. 

We are both again at one in thinking that we must make the best of the Ameerute 
as we lind it. Here again this absolute agreement on essentials is in no way affected 
by our counselling caution against falling into the temptation of helping on any schemes 
which, however attractive to the Ameer, would be likely, owing to their unpopularity 
with his people, to shake, not stabilise, his position. 

Nor, I think, is there any difference in the essentials of our estimates of permanent 
Afghan policy. It is, I think, a commonplace between us that the Afghans can never 
allow the pendulum to swing too far on one side. You, however, are convinced that 
the Ameer is so alarmed at the dangerous dip the pendulum has recently taken towards 
Russia that in this anxiety to regain his balance he will be ready, if only we make a 
generous gesture, to lean, if not permanently, at any rate for a long time, on our side. 
In India we are inclined to think that as soon as the pendulum swung towards us again 
the old traditional Afghan policy of keeping the pendulum swinging would reassert 
itself. Here, surely, such differences as there are between us aie of degree, not of kind. 

Over our own policy it might seem as if we differed fundamentally. But do wo ? 
To us, Russian penetration seems to be growing with such alarming rapidity that we 
feel that generous gestures to Afghanistan in the shape of annual douceurs could do 
little to stop it, and that we shall be bound to consider more heroic measures. But 
your own policy has developed, if not in fact, certainly in form, since the discussions 
began. You are no longer asking us to consider periodical assistance in kind, which 
the Ameer would not know w r as coming, aud for which he would have to ask in each 
case. Your policy now is essentially a definitely continuous subsidy in kind spread 
over an appreciable term of yeais. It is in fact something on more heroic lines than 
your first exposition. In some sense no doubt the actual amount of assistance to be 
rendered to the Ameer in each year would be unknown to him. But as you very 
rightly say, he could not afford to embark on so tremendous a scheme as the realign¬ 
ment of the road from Kabul to our frontier without first having some sorl of idea how 
far we would be prepared to assist, him in carrying it out. 

His Excellency still feels that the issues are so great that more time is needed for 
the full consideration of them, and that a final decision on policy should not be taken 
without fullest personal discussion with yourself. On the other hand, he feels that the 
need for some immediate gesture to the Ameer from us is so pressing that we should 
not delay it any further. Hence his Excellency had hoped that you would have gladly 
supported our recommendation that you should be given one first instalment of your 
policy over the road, the sole condition being that you would apply it in such a form as 
would not commit us to further assistance over the road. And is this really quite as 
difficult as you at present believe ? Would it not be possible, for instance, to put it to 
the Ameer that politically, if not physically, the part of the road most urgently calling 
for repairs is that part immediately adjoining the magnificent road leading out of India, 
and that -we are prepared to assist him to remove that glaring deterioration which 
strikes every traveller passing from India to his country ? 

I am sending a copy of this to Wakely. 

Yours sincerely, 

DENYS BRAY. 
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[N 3987/342/97] No. 19. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received July 13.) 

Sir, India Office, July 11, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for Iudia to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, paraphrase of a telegram to 
the Viceroy on the question of granting assistance to Afghanistan. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 19. 

Secretary of State for India to Viceroy. 

(Telegraphic.) P. India Office, July 10, 1925. 

YOUR telegram dated the 30th May and connected correspondence. 

Ilis Majesty’s Government agree that in view of fluid state of Afghan and inter 
national situation decisions as to future policy in general will be best deferred. At the 
same time they agree that some tangible mark of goodwill to Afghanistan is desirable 
botli to impress Ameer and possibly increase his stability and divert him from Russian 
entanglements and also to impress tribes with feeling that we are on the side of peace 
with Ameer and stable Central Government. They therefore approve generally proposal 
to grant assistance in realignment and reconstruction of Kabul-Khyber road. But 
while sharing objection in principle to committing ourselves to promise anything in the 
nature of a recurrent subsidy they do not feel that it is desirable to insist as you 
apparently propose to do on keeping assistance in this project strictly within the limits 
of a single one-year grant. 

It is undesirable, if it can be avoided, especially as it is not proposed lo comply 
with other Afghan requests, to give the assistance which we do offer a grudging 
appearance ; any offer must carry some implication of readiness to assist in seeing the 
project through, and I gather that Government of India are in fact prepared to continue 
assistance if Afghan attitude remains satisfactory; in the contrary event assistance can 
apparently he stopped without serious difficulty, especially if actual work on road is 
carried on progressively from Indian end ; and, finally, improved road as a whole will 
no doubt benefit- India as well as Afghanistan. His Majesty’s Government therefore 
consider that offer to Ameer should be framed on the lines indicated in paragraph 5 of 
note enclosed in Hmnphrys’s despatch, No. 38, dated the 6th June. 

I assume you have considered whether some further act of assistance calculated to 
have more immediate effect than road scheme is not desirable. 

Remission of debt of 'll lakhs as suggested in Humphrys’s telegram No. 60 might 
he advisable from this point of view, and might mureover be some consolation for refusal 
of request for arms which Afghans put first. 

Question whether any offer at all should now be held up pending developments in 
Piparno case, I am willing to leave to be decided between you and Humphrys. 

Please inform Humphrys of view of His Majesty’s Government as stated above 
and arrange with him to proceed accordingly. 

I gather from Bray’s letter to Humphrys of the 16th June that you consider that 
alarming rapidity of Russian penetration calls for more heroic measures. I shall he 
glad to learn what you have in mind, not at the moment, but this situation must be 
closely watched. 
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[N 4029/912/97] No. 20. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received July 15.) 

(No. 43.) 

^ r > Kabul. June 19, 1925. 

IN continuation of my telegram No. 80, dated the 18th June, 1925, I have the 
honour to transmit the full text of the judgments and orders passed by the various 
courts in the case of the Italian Piparno, as received by the Italian Minister from the 
Afghan foreign Ministry. Since the translation of these documents has only now been 
completed and I have not yet received the promised general summary of proceedings 
from Dr. Cavicchioni, I am deferring the submission ol‘ detailed proposals for securing 
safeguards for British subjects until 1 am in possession of all the facts and have had 
time to digest them. I propose, therefore, in this despatch merely to submit brief 
comments upon those features in the enclosures which show the urgent need for such 
safeguards. 

2. It will be observed that the procedure adopted by the courts is of a kind only 
appropriate to religious law, and thus provides for the “ secret ” and “ open purification ’’ 
of the witnesses in order to demonstrate their credibility. This test, including, as it 
does, the attention paid by the witness to his daily prayers, is clearly inapplicable to 
non-Moslems, and the evidence of persons who do not profess the Moslem faith is 
therefore not accepted in the Afghan courts. This is apparently the reason why it was 
ordered by the first Appellate Court that “this evidence was not admissible according 
to Shariat ” and the defendant was not permitted to call witnesses in support of his 
statement that the police who came to arrest him were armed with loaded rifles. I 
have carefully examined the record of the preliminary investigation held by the police, 
and fincPthat there were several Italians present at the scene, who stated that the police 
were armed, and that .Piparno fired not with intent to kill, but from behind a closed 
door, because he thought that his life was in danger. These statements, whether 
reliable or not, should have been heard by the court as well as by the police, and had 
the witnesses been Moslems they would certainly have been produced. The fact that 
non-Moslem witnesses are not accepted as against a Moslem is, moreover, proved by the 
statement of Baron von Platen, a German subject, which forms Enclosure No. 2 to this 
despatch .* The accused, therefore, was gravely prejudiced by the religious law of 
evidence, and it might at least have been expected that he would receive any benefit 
which he might derive from the religious law of punishment. This definitely allows for 
the handing over of the condemned man to the relatives of the deceased, who are at 
liberty to take revenge or to grant pardon. The original sentence was passed in this' 
form and actually carried out, but the Afghan civil law then intervened without any 
further form ol civil trial and exacted the extreme penalty, which, in the circumstances, 
was not permissible under religious law, or even, so far as I am aware, under Afghan 
customary law. 

3. The final order of the High Court of Judgment, dated the 19th May, 1925, in 
which alone is any reference made to the Afghan Penal Code, demonstrates the chaotic 
state of the Afghan law. Three sections are referred to, of which translations are given 
at the end of enclosure. The first section is taken from a code enacted in September 
1924, but is supplementary and purports to have been enacted in January 1925, i.e., after 
the trial had beeu completed and the original sentence awarded. It is even rumoured 
that this section was only formulated and published during the last few weeks, in order 
to justify the civil execution of Piparno, but has been antedated in the printed and 
published version to give that sentence a semblance of legality. The second section 
quoted is taken from the old code, which was entirely repealed in September 1924, 
though actually in force in July 1924 when the incident occurred for which Piparno 
has now been executed. The third section quoted is part of the code of September 1924 
as it was then enacted. My legal knowledge is not sufficient for me to determine which 
of these sections should properly have been applied to Piparno’s case, but it is impossible 
to concur in the view taken by the High Court of Judgment that all three sections 
were applicable. It is in any case clear that a Penal Code, which is capable of such 
rapid and drastic alteration without public discussion by any legislative body or official 
notification, provides no security for those who are governed by it. While the Afidian 
penal laws are impossible to grasp owing to the constant revision to which they are 


* Not printed. 










subjected, they contain another most unpleasant feature in ^fme'd'by my 
discretion vested in the criminal courts regarding punishment. T am mfoimet^^by^my 

German colleague who has lnd™ ^eTof"295^ offences mentioned in the codes, 

S SLTS 1 ~7cnishaUe wTth death. o£ of the few fences ftrwhi* 
Afghan law, capital punishment can m no circumstances be inflicted is the murder o 
non-Moslem by a Moslem. In this connection I would mv.te a reference to Afghan 
Series” Part VIII serial No. 144, which gives a summary of the law m torce in lJ-d, 
when’it was proi^ed to bring 'to trial"the Afghan murderers ot Majors Orr and 

A " d TT copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and the 
Government of India. haVe , &(j 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 20. 

Copy of a Judgment delivered ly the Central Preliminary Court of the■. Kabul Provinee 
1J over the Signatures of the Appellate Court on the subject of an Order of Revenge 
from one, Piparno, son of Rix, an Italian, upon whom the case of an Intentional 
Murder of Muhammad Yasin, a Policeman, has been proved. 

(^ ra ' tHE°' complainant, Mulla Jumma Khan, son of Mulla Slier All, son of Mulla 
Muhammad Kasim, residing in the Chah Rahdari Street, as an agent entrusted with 
full powers, on behalf of Musammat Bibi Khurd, daughter of Muhammad Husain son 
of Ghulam Muhammad, residing in the above street whose power of attorney has been 
proved and for whom Wali Muhammad, son of la] Muhammad, sou of Nur Muhammad 
and Ghulam Haidar, son of Muhammad Gul, son of Gul Muhammad stand as witnesses 
and on behalf of Ghulam Raza and Muhammad Sarwar sons of Gtiulam ^su\ ^ 
Ghulam Muhammad the above mentioned, and Ghulam Muhammad Din, son of‘ G 
Nabi, son of Ghulam Muhammad, according to a separate power of attorney dated 
Monday, the 6th Asad, 1303 (28th July, 1924), bearing the seal of this servant of the Holy 
Shariat affixed by his hand, filed a suit against the defendant, Piparno, son of Rix son 
of Du wet f?l an Italian subject employed by the Afghan Government as telegraph 
engineer in the Kabul Province, to this effect, that yesterday, on Sunday, the 
5th Asad, 1303, Shamsi (27th July, 1924), commandant sahib had detailed Muhammad 
Yasin, son of Muhammad Husain, son of Mulla Ghulam Muhammad, employed in 
Tola No 3 of police, along with other policemen, to bring the defendant along with his 
two other companions, to the office of the commandant. As the above-mentioned 
Muhammad Yasin had gone to the place of residence ot the defendant, which foimeily 
was the house of Nazir Muhammad Safar Khan, situated in the Bagh-Ban Street 
of the Kabul Province and in the house of Islam, in accordance with the older of the 
commandant sahib, and had said to this defendant: “You are wanted by the 
commandant sahib. Come and let us go. thereupon tins very defendant, who was 
a wise and a grown-up man, without any right, purposely and cruelly fired a shot horn 
a loaded pistol at the back of the head of Muhammad Yasin, and the bullet, having hit 
the back of the head, came out of the forehead. Muhammad Yasin who was a Moslem 
of good standing and a free man and nobody was entitled to murder him was really 
murdered with the blow and the wound of the bullet of this very defendant After his 
murder, his heirs, who consist of his one half-sister named Bibi Khurd and three cousins 
named Ghulam Raza and Muhammad Sarwar, sons of Ghulam Rasul son of the above- 
mentioned Gliulam Muhammad, and Ghulam Mohi-ud-Dm son of Ghulam Nabi, son of 
the above-mentioned Ghulam Muhammad, have empowered me to lodge this complaint. 
The scene of the murder, which took place on the roof of the house of Nazn 
Muhammad Safar Khan, now taken by Government, is bounded on the east, the west 
the north, and the south by other houses ot Nazir Muhammad Safar Khan no* 
occupied by the Legation. Now, as the agent of the relatives, I demand and wish that 
this very defendant may surrender his life to my clients in return for the life of 
Muhammad Yasin, the murdered, and by way of revenge may cut his throat with a 


sharp sword for the solace of their minds. He does not submit. After establishing the 
facts of the case, the defendant was interrogated. In reply he said : — 

“ I had no intention of killing Muhammad Yasin. I fired the pistol in the air 
towards the top of the gate. Muhammad Yasin in question was seated with an 
Italian woman by the bolt of the door. They were opening the bolt of the door. 
After a few minutes I came out and saw that one policeman had been killed 
there. He was killed with the blow of my bullet, as no one else had fired a 
pistol shot there.” 

Because of this, that the plaintiff sued for intentional murder and the defendant 
confessed that firing was accidental and denied of his intentional action, the case was 
referred for preliminary enquiry and investigation, and witnesses were demanded from 
the plaintiff for establishing the proof of intentional aotiou of the defendant. Also 
witnesses were demanded to prove the number and status of the heirs of Muhammad 
Yasin. First of all the plaintiff produced Nur Ahmad, son of Nur Muhammad, sun of 
Haji Muhammad, and Fakir Muhammad, son of Abdul Kadir, son of Abdur Rasul, 
residing in the street of Hazrat Ashkan Arfan, who said: “ We, for the sake of God, 
give evidence and testimony to this effect : That Muhammad Yasin has left behind him 
none else but one half-sister named Bibi Khurd, daughter of the said Muhammad 
Husain, and three cousins named Ghulam Raza and Muhammad Sarwar, sons of 
Ghulam Rasul, son of the said Ghulam Muhammad, and Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din, son 
of Ghulam Nabi, son of the said Ghulam Muhammad, the clients of this very plaintiff.” 
Also they produced each of Baba Mir, son of Shah Mir, son of Mirza Mir, resident of 
Paghman, employed in the Police Department, and Jan Muhammad, son of Slier 
Ahmad, son of Gul Ahmad, resident of Deh Mozang, employed in the Police Depart¬ 
ment, and Kohan Dil, son of Ata Gul, son of Dad Muhammad, resident of Shahmazar, 
Logar. Each of the witnesses mentioned above respectively stated as follows :— 

^ We, for the sake of God, give evidence and testimony that yesterday, on 
Sunday, the 5th Asad, 1303, Shamsi (27th July, 1924), Barat Ali Khan, the 
police official, said to us and the murdered Muhammad Yasin, son of Muhammad 
Husain, son of Ghulam Muhammad, employed in the Police Department : ‘ Let ub 
go to the place of Nazir Muhammad Safar Khan and take three Italians to the 
office of the commandant as wanted by the commandant sahib.’ We, in the 
company of the official in question, went to the place of Nazir Muhammad Safar 
Khan occupied by the Italians and saw this very Piparno standing in the lower 
part of the house. 'The official said : 4 Gome and let us go to the office of the 
commandant. You are wanted by the commandant sahib.’ This very Piparno 
said: ‘We will not go.’ Piparno went upstairs and spent an hour there. The 
official said: ‘You go and tell Piparno to come and go with us.’ We went' 
upstairs, and Piparno was in the room with the door bolted. Muhammad Yasin 
asked him to come and go. Piparno did not come out, and Muhammad Yasin 
turned back and said : ‘ Tell Mamur Sahib that these people are not going.’ 
Meanwhile this very Piparno unlawfully and purposely fired a pistol upon 
Muhammad Yasin from within the house, and the bullet of his pistol hit the hack 
part of the head of Muhammad Yasin. Muhammad Yasin, who was a Moslem and 
a well-born man and whose killing by this very Piparno or by some other person 
was not admissible, was wounded and murdered on the roof of the house of 
Nazir Muhammad Safar Khan with the blow of the pistol of this very Piparno.” 

They explained in detail the boundaries of the sceue of the murder, which occurred 
in the Bagh-Ban Street of Kabul, and in the pale of Islam, and which is bounded on 
four sides by other houses belonging to Muhammad Safar Khan. Finis, dated Monday, 
the (5th Asad, 1303 (28th July, 1924). Also, the said witnesses said that this very 
Piparno at the time of filing the pistol was a wise and grown-up man. After this, 
attention was paid to secret purification. As in the secret purification the status of 
the said wutnesses became individually known, the said witnesses were found true 
Moslems, the just, the liberal and the trustworthy wutnesses. Hereafter witnesses of 
open purification were demanded. Finis, dated Tuesday, the 7th Asad, 1303, Shamsi 
(29th July, L924). Hereafter they produced Mulla Abdul Kadir, son of Ghulam 
Husain, sun of Mulla Badal Akhuuzada Mulla, ex-lmam of the Ranga Mosque, Haji 
Muhammad Aziz, son of Haji Muhammad Karim, son of Haji Muhammad Amin, 
Abdul Ghaffiar, son of Abdur Rashid, son of Abdul Ghafur, Mulla Abdul Ghiyas, son 
of Mulla Muhammad Sadik, son of Mulla Muhammad Pauah, Khair Muhammad, son of 
[14408] H 
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All of these, in the presence of the plaintiff and the defendant as we 

presence of the above-mentioned witnesses, stated as tollows : 

« We for the sake of God, give evidence and testimony to tins fact, that we 
recogm^e ’these men named l£ba Mir, Jan Muhammad and Kohau Dd the 
witnesses employed in the Thana of Sar-i-Asyab Deh Afghanan. They are true 
m i a? irpntle the iust the trustworthy witnesses and men saying their 
™ at a.%rZ‘ ’ Th J tirll outnumber tLr demerit,. We have w.toessed 
their merits, but have not noticed their demerits. 

After taking down the statement and the evidence of Baba Mir, Jan Muhammad 
and Kohan Dil the said witnesses, after open and secret purification made in respect 

of them in which they have been proved trustworthy witnesses after the confession 

made by the defendant himself regarding force in their evidence that m reality he ha 

Sed Muhammad Yasin, alter fnvesti|ation of the commandant m. which no vaM 
armiments accordino- to the Shariat, were noticed on behalf of defendant and alter the 
impotence of the defendant from the Shariat cross-exa.nmat.on ^ 

the said witnesses, it has proved to this servant of the Holy Shariat that Biparno the 

Qh^C^Tilh^mnSi SvTamf GhSam^hi-ud^the limited number of 

a sharp sword, may take revenge and give solace to their mu J s , * 6 h Zilhaijat-ul- 
7th Asad, 1303, Shamsi (29th July, 1924), corresponding to the 27th Zilhajjat ul 

Haram, 1342. 

True copy. 

Abpus Sabuh. 


Order of the Appellate Court . 

As required by law, the complainant, acting as agent on behalf of the 
the defendant, the real witnesses of murder, numbering three persons appeared beto 
the Appellate Sharia Court. The complainant gave a statement ^ his case, and th 
defendant according to the interpretation of Muhammad Amn Khan, son 01 
Abdul Khalik Khan, resident of Puslitrood, Ghilzai, deposed according to w 1 a 
written in the ffidemeut he., “I had not intended to murder Muhammad Yasin I 
had lired a shot in the air, and Muhammad Yasin was killed.’’ Also he deposed tha 
«the pieman had a loaded rifle. I was afraid lest they may fire 011 me. For teai 
of my own life, I fired a shot in the air and Muhammad Yasin was killed. 

Though the above statement of the defendant was 1 not by fc=hariat called a defe > 
vet in addition to the above, the defendant was asked whether he had witnesses 
support of his statement who may have seen the police loading the nfle with‘ a 
in order to frighten him. According to the statement ot the said inter meter the 
defendant, in reply, said tl,at he had got no witness. It «as, therefore ordered that thm 
defence was not .Omissible according to Shanat, and tins servant of the H&bkgm* 
signed as to the accuracy of the judgment and sa.d that .t was correct 1 .ms, dated 
Thursday, the 29th Zilhajjat-ul-Haram, 1342, H.rja, corresponding to the 9th Asad, 
1303, Shamsi. 

True copy. 

Abdul Hat, 

Head of the Judgment t'ourt. 
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Letter of Judgment of the Central Preliminary Court at Kabul, dated the 1th Asad , 1303 

(29th July, 1924 ),over the Signatures of the Members of the Central Appellate Court 

considered and scrutinised by the High Court of Judgment. 

Summary of the judgment is as follows :— 

One, Piparno, son of Rix, residing in Kabul and an Italian subject, employed 
by the Government of Afghanistan, stands charged with the murder of one, 
Muhammad Yasin, son of Muhammad Husain, residing in the Chah Rabdari Street, 
Kabul, employed in Tola No. 3 of the police. The tragedy occurred on the 5th Asad, 
1303 (27th July, L924). 

The cause is this, that Piparno, in the company of Franches Cangeli, an Italian, 
went to the post office on Friday, the 27th Sartan, 1303 (18th July, 1924). He 
beat the postal employees named Abdul Halim and Wali Muhammad, telephonists, 
and Haji Muhammad Tahir and Gul Ahmad. Afterwards he beat Gul Muhammad and 
one other person employed in Tola No. 3 of the police. In addition to the above, the 
said Piparno went to Bagh-i-Amumi at noon and beat Ghulam Kadir, the gardener, 
and also showed a pistol to him. On the 24th Sartan (15th July, 1924), he. in 
the company of one, Mullayuli, an Italian, struck one, Rahm Jan, a watchman, with 
fifteen strokes of a whip, in the former house of Nazir Muhammad Safar Khan. Also 
he struck one, Aun Ali, with two or three strokes of a whip and tired a pistol 
upon him. 

These three Italians were therefore sent for for investigation by means of summons 
issued by legal authority. In order to execute the order of this summons, a police 
party, consisting of Kohan Dil, son of Ata Gul, resident of Shah Mazar, 
Jan Muhammad, son of Sher Ahmad, resident of Deh Mozang, and Baba Mir and 
Muhammad Yasin, son of Muhammad Husain, employed in Tola No. 3, under the 
command of Brat Ali Khan, kandak of Tola No. 3, were detailed without arms to go 
to the fefrmer house of Nazir Muhammad Safar Khan, now occupied by the Italians. 
They went and, after waiting for some time, they saw the said people, and, with 
courtesy and kindness, asked them to obey the order of the law and go with them to 
the office of the commandant. On the Italians’ stubbornness, they insisted upon taking 
them to the kotwali. Meanwhile Piparno went upstairs in his room and bolted it. 
The police, too, went upstairs after him. Piparno fired a pistol shot upon Muhammad 
Yasin, who had come before the window of his room with his face towards the roof and 
back towards the window, and murdered him with one bullet, which hit the back part 
of his head and came out of his forehead. 

This case of intentional murder of Muhammad Yasin, the victim, has been 
established as true in the Preliminary Court, where Jumma Khan, son of Mulla Sher 
Ali, represented the heirs of the murdered, named Bibi Khurd, his half-sister, and 
Ghulam Raza, Muhammad Sawar and Ghulam Mohi-ud-Din, his cousins, in accordance 
with a power of attorney, where the witnesses gave evidence upon oath, holding the 
accused to be guilty. The accused says that the victim was killed accidentally The 
report of Dr. Saiyad-ud-Din states that Muhammad Yasin died of a bullet striking his 
head. Piparno has therefore been charged with an intentional murder, and he may 
he surrendered to the heirs of the victim for revenge in accordance with the Law 
of Shariat, who will carry out the decision in conformity with the order of the 
Holy Shariat. 

The result of examination made by the High Court of Judgment shows that the 
order issued is in conformity with the principles of the Shariat Court and of the 
Code of Punishment. We signed and certified the order passed by the preliminary 
enquiries, the Preliminary Court and the Appellate Court, that it is correct and should 
be enforced. 

His Majesty’s order is this: In accordance with the orders of God and in 
accordance with the approval of the High Court of Judgment, Piparno, the said 
murderer, may be surrendered to the heirs of Muhammad Yasin, the victim, who may 
take their revenge if they desire. 

Dated the 4th Jaddi, 1303 (25th December, 1924). 

[Place of signature of His Majesty.] 
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Translation of Letter No. 363, dated the 26th Saur, 1304 {16th May, 1926), from the 

Commandant, Kotwali, Kabul , to the address of His Excellency the Minister of 

Justice. 

Piparno, the murderer, was surrendered on the 15th Dalv, 1303 (4th February 1925), 
to the heirs of the murdered, who have forgiven him. Thus the dues of mankind have 
fallen through. He was incarcerated for the assignment of penal compensation for the 
dues of God. The punishment was not yet assigned for them when he escaped from 
the prison. Now they have sent him to Kabul after tracing him in Turkestan, lie is 
in prison. Penal compensation for the dues of God may, therefore, be assigned by the 
High Court of Judgment in respect of Piparno. 

True copy. 

Azizullah. 

With reference to letter No. 363, dated the 26th Saur, 1304 (L6th May, 1925), 
from the Commandant, Kotwali, Kabul, and the Yali of Kabul, the second order of 
the High Court of Judgment is as follows :— 

Whereas Piparno has committed a murder in a haughty and tyrannical manner 
and is notorious for mischief, he is liable to punishment under sections. 13 ( b ) and (c) of 
supplement to the Code of Punishment, 141 of the Code of General Punishment 
printed in 13i>0 and 103 of the Code of General Punishment printed in 1303. In 
respect of himself, he has been forgiven by the heirs of the victim, but under the 
dues of God he is liable to penal compensations up to death. In view of the severity 
of the crime committed by him, his escape from the prison and penal compensations 
for the dues of God, we approve the sentence of death on Piparno that he may be put 
to death. 

Dated the 29th Saur, 1304, Shamsi (19th May, 1925). 

Second order of His Majesty, dated the 9th Jauza (30th May, 1925):— 

In accordance with the divine orders and in accordance with the approval of the 
High Court of Judgment, Piparno should be put to death. 

Dated the 9th Jauza, 1303 (30th May, 1925). 

[Place of signature of His Majesty.] 

True copy. 

Azizullah. 

Translation of Relevant Clauses from the Afghan Legal Codes. 

Code of General Punishment printed in the Year 1303, shamsi. 

Supplement, Clause 13.—Punishment of murderers according to God’s dues 
>)# 

(6.) Whenever murder is committed in a tyrannical or oppressive manner and the 
criminal is notorious for mischief, Government, for the security of the 
country, may award punishment up to death in accordance with the above 
(i.e., in accordance with the heading of the clause). 

(c.) The murderer is liable to punishment up to death if he is notorious for 
mischief, even if the murder is not a tyrannical or oppressive one. 

Translation from Code printed in the Year 1300, Sharnsi. 

Clause 141.—If the murderer is forgiven by the heirs of the victim on account 
of his being of noble or wealthy family, yet in any case the Government may enforce 
the order with regard to his death. 

Code of General Punishment printed in the Year 1303, ShamsiA 

Clause 103.—If the murderer belongs to a noble or wealthy family and is forgiven 
by the heirs of the victim, yet in any case he is liable to punishment. 

If the relatives of the victim are related to both the murderer and the victim 
as father, mother, brother or sister and forgive the murderer, he is exempt from this 
clause. 


* Purports to have been enacted in January 1925. 
t Actually brought into force on September 23, 1924. 
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[N 4127/912/97] No. 21. 

Sir F. Uumphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—{Received July 20.) 

(No. 48.) 

Sir, Kabul, June 27, 1925. 

WITH reference to my telegram No. 84, dated the 22nd June, 1925, I have the 
honour to submit an account of a conversation which I had with His Majesty the 
Ameer at an audience on the 20th June, 1925. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 21. 

Record of Conversation between His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistan and 

Sir F. Humphrys respecting the Execution of Signor Piparno, an Italian subject, 

for the Murder of an Afghan Policeman. 

ON the 20th June I obtained an audience with the Ameer at his summer palace 
at Paghman, which lasted two and a half hours. I said that I felt sure that ITis 
Majesty was not conversant with the whole of the circumstances attending the trial 
and recent execution of Signor Piparno, and I asked permission to acquaint him 
privately with certain aspects of the case which had been brought to my notice, and to 
warn him as a friend of the indignation which would be aroused throughout the 
civilised world at the manner in which the trial bad been conducted. 

The Ameer said that he could sum up the case in a few words. Piparno had been 
tried afrfl sentenced in accordance with the laws of Afghanistan, bv which he had 
contracted to be bound, anil the life of an Italian had been taken for the life of 
an Afghan. 

I said that the question at issue was not whether a European should be executed 
for killing an Afghan, or whether a European should he allowed special privileges and 
exemptions denied to others, hut whether the circumstances attending Piparno’s trial 
and execution were in accordance with common justice and humanity. My first point 
was that the trial had been held in camera, and that the members of the Italian 
Legation had been refused admission to the court. 

The Ameer said that he was unaware of this, and acknowledged that the public, 
and especially the next friends of a foreign accused, should not be debarred from 
attending such trials unless there were special political objections invoked. 

Secondly, the services of a competent interpreter on behalf of the prisoner had 
been refused by the court. 

The Ameer said that he understood that Piparno was a fluent speaker and writer 
in Persian. 

I replied that he had been misinformed. 

Thirdly, the hearing of defence witnesses had been disallowed by tiie court, 
presumably because they were non-Moslems. 

The Ameer said that he had been told that the defence witnesses could only give 
hearsay evidence, which was worthless. 

I replied that, according to mv information, there were several Italians present 
when the police came to arrest Piparno, and they should have been heard, and the value 
of their evidence should have been weighed by the court. 

The Ameer acknowledged that the evidence of non-Moslems must he admissible 
equally to that of Moslems. 

Fourthly, the Afghan codes of law were unintelligible to my European colleagues 
and myself. It appeared that they were continually being altered without the usnu 
legislative authority and without information being given to the public, and, shut, 
nobody knew from day to day what law was actually in force, a general sense of 
insecurity prevailed amongst the foreign community in Kabul. 

The Ameer promised that he would enquire into this serious matter. 

Fifthly, the prisoner had been refused a copy of the judgment of the court. 

The Ameer admitted that this should have been given him. 

Sixthly, the Italian Legation had been informed throughout by the Afghan 
Foreign Office that the prisoner would he tried and sentenced under the “holy' - and 
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religious law of Islam.” When he was handed over to the relatives of the deceased 
policeman and pardoned, it was generally understood by the foreigners in Kabul that 
the sentence under the religious law had been completely fulfilled. 

The Ameer said that a second punishment could legally be inflicted by the State. 

I asked, if this were so, why the Afghan Minister in Rome had informed the 
Italian Foreign Office, as was reported, that the case was settled by the pardon of the 
relatives, and that the prisoner would soon be released. 

The Ameer expressed incredulity that such a statement could have been made by 
his representative in Rome, but promised to enquire. 

Seventhly, a few days before the execution the Italian Minister had been informed 
by the Afghan Foreign Minister that the case would shortly be settled in accordance 
with the wishes of the Legation. In spite of this, the prisoner was executed without 
any further communication between the Foreign Office and the Italian Legation, and 
apparently without the knowledge of the Foreign Minister himself. The fact of the 
execution reached the ears of the Italian Minister through a private source. This 
surely indicated most discourteous and outrageous treatment of the Italian Minister 
by the Afghan Government. 

The Ameer expressed great astonishment at this revelation, and said that he would 
make enquiries. 

Eighthly, the prisoner had been executed at a moment’s notice, having been merely 
told that his place of confinement was to be changed. When he was suddenly 
confronted by the gallows he was refused permission to see a member of the Italian 
Legation or to send a last message to bis relatives. He had died intestate, and without 
being given any opportunity for religious observances. 

The Ameer said that the prisoner had refused to make a will in February, when he 
was handed over to the relatives of the deceased. He much regretted if any harshness 
had been committed on the day of the execution. 

I said that I would not discuss the Italian demands, but it was obvious that grave 
wrongs had been committed by some person or persons connected with the trial and 
execution. This fact must be freely acknowledged and suitable amends must be made, 
if Afghanistan was to make good her claim to be considered as a civilised State. 

The Ameer vehemently protested two or three times that he could do nothing 
which would even in the smallest degree bring dishonour on his country. 

I said that no one would expect him to do this, but it was the part of a brave man 
to acknowledge a wrong if he knew that it had been committed, and the part of a 
coward to deny what he knew to be the truth. I warned him that the real principles 
at stnke were justice versus injustice and humanity versus inhumanity, and that the 
verdict of the civilised world was something which no ruler could afford to disregard if 
he valued the reputation of his country. 

The Ameer thanked me warmly for my advice, and said that I had brought to his 
notice many regrettable aspects of the case of which he had been previously unaware. 
He would instruct his Foreign Minister to consult me as to the solution of this 
international dispute, and would ask me again for my advice if he felt any doubts as to 
tlie course which he should pursue. Finally, he promised me that he would take no 
rash decision, and would carefully consider the facts and probable consequences of this 
case in all their bearings, and would do his best, subject to the maintenance of his country’s 
honour intact, to satisfy the Italian Government. 


Kabul June 27, 1925. 


F. FI. HUMPHRYS, Lieut.-Colonel. 


[N 4128/342/97] No. 22. 

Sir !•'. Humphrys to Mr. Mounsey.—(Received July 20.) 

(No. 255/4, Confidential.) 

My dear Mounsey, Kabul, June 27, 1925. 

I ENCLOSE a copy of a confidential demi-official letter which I have written to 
Bray, in reply to a letter which he has recently sent me on the subject of my 
despatch No. 38. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 22. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Denys Bray. 

(No. 255/3. Confidential.) 

My dear Bray, Kabul , June 27, 1925. 

WILL you please refer to your confidential letter, dated the 16th June, 1925. 

| As you say, the Piparno case has raised a difficult situation, and I am afraid it will 
be quite impossible for me to leave Kabul for some time to come. In the absence of a 
personal discussion, which is so much more satisfactory than writing, I will do what 
i 1 can to clear the atmosphere by a demi-official reply in a conversational vein, 
i First of all it is a relief to me to know that the Government of India agree 

about the gravity of the Russian menace in Afghanistan, and that it must be 
1 tackled as soon as possible. I cannot think that Russia would prefer to work through 
an organised and united Afghanistan, as all my evidence points clearly to the 
conclusion that Moscow is at her usual game of revolution and disruption. 

In order to clarify my mind on your next subsidiary point, I feel that I ought 
to know what schemes for assistance which have recently come under notice would, 

^ in the opinion of the Government of India, be likely to be so generally unpopular 

! as to shake the Ameer's position. I have definitely plumped in principle for the 

linking up of India and south-eastern Afghanistan with roads, railways and 
; telegraphs. If none of these come under the Government of India’s ban, there is no 

i disagreement between us. 

' As regards the simile of the pendulum, I think there has been some slight 

misunderstanding. I have definitely stated that a danger does exist in my opinion 
that the Afghans will allow the pendulum to swing too far towards Russia if our 
treatment of them appears cold, or, in other words, is confined to correct and 
neighbourly behaviour and strict observance of our treaty obligations. I do not 
credit the Ameer with sufficient political acumen to avoid the peril so long as his 
pride, stimulated by the coldness of India, is driving him into the arms of Russia. 
^ It is not, therefore, in my view, alarm so much as pride which is influencing the 

Ameer’s actions at present. Nor am I so optimistic as to suppose that anything 

I that we can do will permanently divert the Ameer, or any Afghan ruler, from the 
traditional Afghan policy of playing off Russia and Great Britain against each 
other. My aim is to get the pendulum swinging the other way, i.e., towards us, by 
granting one of the Ameer’s four requests, and by means of a definite policy of 
assistance towards linking up India and Afghanistan by roads and telegraphs, and 
railways and possibly aeroplane services later on, to keep the oscillation of the 
pendulum within safe limits. 

As regards the annual douceur, it is most important, I think, to look at it 
from a concrete rather than an abstract standpoint. The programme for assistance 
in kind which I have had in view throughout is somewhat as follows ■ — 

Given 7 lakhs as the annual sum available, I should like to spend at least 5 on 
the improvement of communications with India (provided it was asked for), and 
ordinarily, as the total expenditure on any particular object would considerably 
exceed that sum, it would have to be spread over a period of several years. The 
remaining 2 lakhs would be at my disposal, subject, of course, to my instructions, for 
any assistance which would be in accord with the three conditions laid down. For 
instance, while the Kabul-Torkham road was in progress, the Ameer might ask me for 
a telegraph construction party to work between Chaman, Kandahar and Kabul. This 
might cost anything up to a lakh of rupees, and would be very greatly appreciated as 
a gift. Moreover, as you are aware, much friction has been caused between the British 
i Legation and the Afghan Government by the constant and ineffectual presentation 

! of small bills for the construction of telegraph line, the pay of Indians lent as 

{ telegraphists or linestaff, the purchase of small stocks of telephone material, and so 

i on. Instead of friction, much capital might be made out of such assistance if it 

I were granted, within reasonable limits, of course, as a gift. 

My objection to the Government of India’s proposal for one single gift of 
5 lakhs will become more apparent when the actual choice of the gift comes to be 
considered. I trust that the Government of India will agree with me that a gift in 
cash would be highly objectionable. Such a gift might even be employed on tin* 
; granting of rewards to British tribesmen, the payment of Mussolini’s indemnity, or 
wasteful expenditure on such schemes as Dar-ul-Aman. Apart from this, what we 
have to consider are the requests which have actually been made to us by the Afghan 









Government. Of these requests, three out of the four are apparently distasteful to 
the Government of India, and the fourth is the road. 

This road may be divided into three sections :— 

1. Dakka to Jalalabad , where it might follow either the present alignment, or 

the bank of the Kabul River; 

2. Jalalabad to Seh Baba, where it might follow either the present alignment 

through Gandamak and Jagdalak, or traverse the Laghman Valley on 

the right or left bank of the Kabul River; and 

3. Seh Baba to Kabul, which could follow either the present route, via the 

Balutak Pass, or the much shorter route via the Lataband. 

The surface of the first 7 miles between Torkham and Dakka is the best on the 
whole road and follows the only possible alignment. This, therefore, would 
probably be the last section to be tackled. I have no doubt that, partly for political 
reasons and partly because he rarely travels himself east of Jalalabad, the Ameer 
would be anxious to start work on the Seh Baba—Kabul section first, though he might 
agree to some work proceeding simultaneously on the section between Dakka and 
Jalalabad. 

I have gone into these rather tiresome details in order to show that, however 
easy it may appear to be, in theory, to start the road on the balance of a single gift 
of 5 lakhs (3 lakhs of which is already owing to the Government of India by the 
Afghan Government), in practice it would be impossible to start work without some 
prospect of further grants in future years; and such grants the Government of 
India have officially declined at this stage to consider. My local knowledge of these 
practical difficulties makes it clear to me that the first gift must inevitably be 
followed by others. I should only be hoodwinking the Government of India if I 
concealed this fact from their notice. 

I need not emphasise that the immediate effect which I have in mind is not 
financial but political, and I believe that the best way to arrest the swing of the 
pendulum in the wrong direction is to embark on a definite policy of help and 
encouragement as soon as the Piparno case is out of the way. 

I apologise for the length of this letter, which I have dictated without notes, 
and it may therefore be taken is a chat with you in your office. I am sending a copy 
to London. 

Yours sincerely, 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[ N 4130/130/97] No. 23. 

Sir F. Humphry* to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—{Received July 20.) 

(No. 101.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, July 19, 1925. 

REFERENCE to my telegram No. 100 of 14th July, last sentence. 

Cavieehioni told me to-day that he had obtained permission from Rome to 
release the arms, and had telegraphed the Italian consul at Bombay accordingly. 
He will inform Tarzi to-morrow, and I consider that there is now good chance of 
early settlement. 


( N 4164/39/97] No. 24. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received July 21.) 

Sir, India Office, July 20, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a note from the 
Government of India on the subject of the release of Abdul Karim, Saleh Khel, 
Ghibzai. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 



Enclosure in No. 24. 

Government of India to India Office. 

Sir, Simla, June 25, 1925. 

I AM directed to invite a reference to Foreign and Political Department telegram 
dated the 8th May, 1925, and to forward herewith copy of a memorandum* from the 
Chief Commissioner, North-West Frontier Province, dated the 11th June, 1925. It 
will be seen that the release of Abdul Karim was not wholly an accident, and that the 
Chief Commissioner has taken disciplinary action. 

I have, &c. 

DENYS BRAY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 


[N 4130/130/97] No. 25. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain to Sir R. Graham (Rome). 

(No. 227.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, July 22, 1925. 

MY telegram No. 218 : Arms for Afghanistan. 

Sir F. Humphrys reports that instructions for the release of the arms have been 
given and that there is now good chance of early settlement. I am much gratified at 
the success of your efforts to inculcate moderation; and you may, if you think fit, 
express to the Italian Government in suitable terms the satisfaction with which His 
Majesty’s Government have heard of this action and their hope that the final settle¬ 
ment will not now be long delayed. I spoke to Afghan Minister in this sense this 
morning. 


[N 4211/342/97] No. 26. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received July 23.) 

Sir, 7?id/a Office, July 22, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with reference to letter from 
the India Office of the 11th July, copy of a telegram from the Viceroy on the subject 
of assistance for Afghanistan. 

J am, &c. 

_A. HIRTZEL. 

Enclosure in No. 26. 


Viceroy, Foreign and Political Department, to His Britannic Majesty's Minister at 
Kabul, and repeated to Secretary of State for India. 

(No. 887 S.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Simla, Jxdy 21, 1925. 

SECRE TARY of State’s telegram No. 18S2. 

It is clearly incumbent on ns, in the Ameer’s interest and our own, not to encourage 
him into any elaborate ro-aligmnent of the Kabul road without first counting the cost. 
Various re-alignments cf various sections (occupying according to your estimates 
variously a couple of years and several years) have been mooted, but, as far as the 
Government of India are aware, without any authoritative opinion behind them. In 
informing the Ameer, therefore, on the lines of paragraph 5 of your note, that we are 
1 prepared to accede to his request for assistance over the road, you will of course 
confine yourself to general terms, not only for reasons you give, but also because of our 

I lack of expert data and uncertainty as to details of your proposal; e.g,, in the matter 
of assistance over contractors. \ou will no doubt point out that, as stated in your 
Katodon GO, essential p red i in in ary is careful survey of possible alternatives for which 
we are ready to place first-class expert at Ameer's disposal. On expert’s report it will 
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be for Ameer to decide whether any material re-alignment of the road is actually 
practicable and within his means with our expert assistance. In the meantime, to 
enable us to make an immediate and more concrete contribution towards Afghan 
development, it would seem advisable to encourage him to start on improvement of the 
road at the Indian end, where the alignment appears to be fixed, and on which, 
presumably, there is bridging, &c., to be done, over which we could co-operate with 
expert help. Is Begar still the law of the land or common practice ? If so, would it 
be possible to secure an assurance, in return for our assistance, that it would be 
resorted to as little as possible in this case? Otherwise there would seem to be 
danger of an elaborate road programme spread over years leading to serious 
unpopularity, in which we should become involved. 

Government of India are prepared to accept your opinion as to whether anything 
further is immediately desirable in the way of wiping out the outstanding balance on 
the arms or otherwise. In framing your opinion you will, no doubt, bear in mind that 
the wiping out of balance might make it unlikely that Afghan Government would ever 
pay up for arms or anything else in full hereafter, and would apparently constitute, in 
effect, cash gift, which it is understood you deprecate. 

Government of India also leave it to you to choose the moment of announcement 
to Afghan Government. 


[N 4382/130/97] No. 27. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—{Received Jidy 31.) 


Sir, India Office, July 29, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of Slate for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from 
the Government of India on the subject of Afghan arms detained by the Italian 
Government. 

I am, &c. 



A. I1IRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 27. 

Government of India to Secretary of Slate for India. 

(Telegraphic.) Simla, Jidy 28, 1925. 

ITALIAN consul at Bombay has asked for delivery of arms consignment to be 
made to Afghan consul. We are taking steps to arrange delivery the moment latter 
has arranged trucks lor transit to Peshawar. 

(Repeated to Kabul.) 




[N 4441/125/97] No. 28. 

Sir F. Humphry $ to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—{Received August i.) j 

(No. 105.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, July 31, 1925. 1 

THIS morning there was an aerial display lasting five hours at the Kabul aero- I 
drome, in which six D.H. 9s and one Junker monoplane took part. All pilots were I 
Russians, and flights were made by Ameer, several Afghan Serdars and some court j 
ladies. ' 

At the close of the proceedings Ameer was presented with a small model 
aeroplane by Russian personnel in Afghan service. 

Although display was widely advertised, there were very few 7 spectators. There 
were no accidents and Ameer was delighted at successful performance. 
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[N 4435/3013/97] No. 29. 

Sir I. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—{Received August 4.) 

(No. 54.) 

# Kabul, July 9, 1925. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 53, dated the 9th July, 1925, I have the 
honour to transmit a list of questions which I propose, with your approval, to address 
to the Afghan Government regarding their penal codes and procedure. 

2. lhe list of questions has been prepared in consultation with my Italian, 
French and German colleagues, after a careful study of the judicial record in the 
ease of Signor Piparno and of the published Afghan legal codes, of which it has 
been possible to obtain copies. A translation of the judicial record has already 
been sent to you with my comments under despatch No. 43, dated the 19th June, 1925. 
The penal code of September 1924 has been translated into English, French and 
German from the original Persian. This, however, is said to be under revision, and 
is so unintelligible that I do not propose to forward a copy in its present form unless 
instructed to do so. The obscurity of the language of the code is due mainly to the 
circumstances in which the original Persian enactment was drafted. The 
Nizamnama, or Fundamental Law's, drafted by the Turk, Bedri Bey, in 1921-22, w r as 
an attempt at a civilised code, which included certain features unknown in the 
Koranic Law and conflicting with the teachings of the Prophet. These legal 
innovations were in part responsible for the tribal rebellion, and as a concession to 
the rebels the Ameer was forced to repeal Lhe Nizamnama at the Los Jirga (Great 
Assembly) held in September 1924. To take its place the present code was drafted 
by five illiterate mullas, who were primarily interested in restoring the Holy Law of 
the Koran to its position of supremacy, but were also instructed to incorporate some 
of thftjess objectionable features of the new temporal law, in which the Ameer was 
personally interested. An open return to the out-of-date and ruthless sanctions of 
the religious law would, besides humiliating the Ameer, have gravely weakened his 
position Hs-a-ois the mullas, and would, moreover, have made it impossible for him 
to represent his country as civilised and fit for the residence of foreigners professing 
other religions than that of Islam. The result is an unintelligible compromise, 
which gives legal sanction to mediaeval barbarities and accords an almost unfettered 
power of life and death to the most humble judicial ofiicer. Since the present code 
was enacted in September 1924, a supplement has been issued dealing with the 
procedure and rules of evidence to be followed in the prosecution of criminal cases. 
This is less obscure than the main code, and I attach a translation* which will 
illustrate both the confusion that exists between religious and civil law, and also 
how far the Afghan jurist is from adopting civilised standards in the matters of 
evidence and procedure. 

3.. The list of questions, which my European colleagues have accepted as suitable, 
aims at elucidating the ambiguities in the existing law and also at defining, without 
at this stage making any precise demand, the legal rights to which a foreign subject 
m Afghanistan appears to be entitled. The procedure which I would recommend 
for your approval is that I should submit the list of questions, with such alterations 
or additions as may be considered necessary, to the Afghan Government, with a 
request for an early reply. This will in due course be forwarded to you with my 
recommendations for such further action as may appear feasible to obtain adequate 
legal security for British subjects in Afghanistan. My European colleagues are 
submitting similar proposals to their Governments, but we are in agreement in 
recommending that no action should be taken until some settlement has been arrived 
at between the Italian and Afghan Governments regarding the case of Signor 
Piparno’s execution. 

4. Since it is probable that the Piparno case will be settled within the next few 
weeks and it is desirable to determine the legal status of British subjects in 
Afghanistan with the least possible delay, I request that I may receive your 
instructions by telegram on the subject of the presentation of the questionnaire. 

5. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
to the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. FI. HUMPHRYS. 
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Enclosure in No. 29. 

List of Questions which it is proposed to address to the Afghan Government. 

Section I.— General Questions regarding Criminal Laws. 

1. Are the following codes now in force in Afghanistan :— 

(a.) Penal code? 

(h.) Criminal procedure code, including the laws of evidence? 

If so, where can official copies be obtained ? 

2. When and by what legislative authority were these codes enacted, and how 
can they be altered ? What notice is given to the public of any legislative enactment 
or alteration of such enactment ? 

3. Have the “ Ordinances of Amanullah ” been published? If so, where can 
they be obtained? flow far are the criminal courts bound to follow them? 

Section II.— Particular Questions regarding the Nizamnama of 1303 ,if that is stated 
to he the Penal Code in force. 

1. What is the meaning of tazir under the Afghan law? and what, if any, 
limits are placed upon the court s discretion to inflict the various penalties covered 
by the word (article 5) ? 

2. What are the various forms of punishment which can be inflicted under the 
Afghan law ? 

3. When a sentence has been given and approved by the highest judicial 
authority, is it possible under the Afghan law to give a second additional sentence 
for the same offence ? 

4. Are British subjects liable to “stoning," “bastinado," “mutilations " and 
public exhibition in the pillory ? Are females equally liable with males, or are any 
classes exempt from any of these punishments ? 

5. How is the death sentence carried out under the Afghan law, and by what 
authority is the manner of execution decided ? 

6. What offences, if any, are compoundable with or without the permission of 
the court, and what is the effect—acquittal or otherwise ? 

7. What is the legal distinction between manslaughter (or culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder) and murder ? How are the two offences defined, and what 
is the punishment for each ? 

8. What proportion does the punishment for abetment of an offence bear to the 
punishment which can be awarded for the offence itself {vide article 32) ? 

5). What proportion does punishment for escape from prison bear to the 
punishment which can be awarded for the offence for which the escaping prisoner 
has been sentenced (article 60) ? 

10. What is the meaning of negligence in articles 190-191 ? 

11. What articles of the code are applicable to British subjects and what articles 
are not applicable ? 


Section III.— Questions of Criminal Procedure arising out of the Record in the 
Pi par no Case. 

1. For wha,t offences can the police arrest without a warrant? and when a 
warrant is required, by what authority must it be issued ? 

2. What offences are bailable, and by what authority can bail be granted ? 

3. Is an accused person who is in custody pending trial allowed to consult his 
legal adviser and to be visited without restriction by representatives of his Legation ? 

4. Is an accused person allowed during the trial (a) legal advice, (b) the services 
or an interpreter, both selected by himself ? 

5. Is a charge framed and read over to the accused ? 

6. Is an accused person allowed to summon defence witnesses before the court, 
and if so, is there any discrimination against non-Moslems in the matter of their 
credibility as such ? 

7. Are all criminal trials open to the public? If not, are all trials held in 
camera, or only in the case of certain offences? If so, what are the offences? 

8. What are the various criminal courts, what offences is each court competent 
to try, and what is the limit of punishment which can be inflicted by each court ? 

9. What are the Appellate and High Courts, and what are their powers ? What 
sentences are appealable, and from what courts? 


10. Can the accused claim to be furnished with a copy of the judgment for 
purposes of appeal ? 

11. Has the accused the right to be represented or to be present in person at the 
hearing of an appeal and to plead his case ? 

12. Does a sentence of death require confirmation, and if so, by what authority ? 

13. Is an appeal for mercy allowed to the Sovereign, and if so, what is the 
procedure to be adopted ? 


[N 4443/3013/97] No. 30. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received August 5.) 

Sir, India Office, August 4, 1925. 

'•■jn„r«I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from 
the Viceroy on the subject of Afghan criminal procedure. 

1 am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 30. 

Government of India to India Office. 

(Telegraphic.) Simla, August 3, 1925. 

KABUL despatch No. 54 : Afghan criminal procedure. 

We agree. 

(Bepeated to Kabul, i 


. [N 4517/912/97] No. 31. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain .— {Received August 6.) 

(No. 106.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, August 4, 1925. 

SENT from Peshawar. Reference to my telegram No. 102. Italian demands 
have been reduced to— 

1. Visit of apology by the Under-Secretary of the Foreign Office on behalf of the 

Afghan Government to Italian Legation. 

2. Payment of £6,000 as indemnity. 

Ameer can accept these terms and save his face. Cavicchioni has received orders 
to make no further concessions. Tarzi is employing habitual Afghan tactics of 
shuffling and misapprehension. Cavicchioni has sent him note to-day demanding 
complete satisfaction by 8th August. Failing this, he will make preparations to 
withdraw Legation immediately. 

I have had another interview with Tarzi in which 1 summed up the case in 
outspoken language. If necessary, to avoid breach, I shall ask for audience with 
the Ameer. 


[N 4581/533/97] No. 32. 

Sir F. llumphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received August 10.) 

No. 50.) 

Sir, Kabul, July 17, 1925. 

1 HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the course and tendency 
of Afghan internal events during the period the 15th February to the 15th July, 1925. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and to 
the Government of India. 



I have, &e. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 
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Enclosure in No. 32. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Afghan Internal Events during the 
Period February 15 to July 15, 1925. 

THE Afghan Government during the last live months has been mainly occupied 
with measures for reducing the rebellious tribes of Southern Afghanistan to final 
submission. It was suggested in my last report that, with the flight of Abdul Karim, 
Pretender, and the capture of the Lame Mullah, the rebellion had temporarily ceased 
to be a danger to the existing Government. The latter half of February and the 
beginning of March were marked by a successful campaign in Khost conducted with 
considerable ability by Shahgassi Ali Ahmad Jan against the Mangals and Zadrans. 
A large number of troops were employed in the operations, reinforced by levies drawn 
from both Afghan and British tribes. The result was the complete crushing of any 
further resistance in Khost, the destruction of a number of villages, and the capture of 
many prisoners, while some hundreds of Mangal families fled for refuge to the Kurram 
Valley. Meanwhile, the War Minister, Muhammad Wali Khan, had succeeded in 
capturing several hundred prisoners from among the rebel tribes by less forcible 
methods. It is understood that these tribesmen, who were mainly Goilzais, were 
encouraged to visit the Afghan camp in the evening, where they were lavishly 
entertained and suitably rewarded for exhibitions of dancing. After a few days, when 
this had become a popular diversion and had attracted a large number of tribesmen, 
the general prepared a round-up in the Afghan camp, and this catch formed the nucleus 
of the prisoners, whom he led to Kabul on the occasion of his triumphal entry in 
April. A large number of women belonging to the Ghilzai and Mangal tribes were 
also captured and included in the bag. Muhammad Wali was accorded a public 
reception, at which the Ameer delivered an address eulogising the general and the 
troops, and describing the rebellion as a war between enlightenment and ignorance. 
On the conclusion of this ceremony, Wali, against whom the Acting War Minister, 
Abdul Aziz, is believed to have exerted all his influence, retired to his house and 
remained under a cloud until the end of May, when he was confirmed in his position as 
War Minister, but was given no reward for his services in the rebellion. The Shahgassi, 
who had already been received publicly b) r the Ameer at Jalalabad, was shown no 
special favour on his arrival at Kabul, and is reported to have failed altogether to 
secure for his tribal levies the rewards which he had promised them. At the final 
victory durbar he was decorated with a high Order, but was at the same time appointed 
Wali of Kabul, an appointment much inferior in precedence and emoluments to that 
which he has held for the last twelve months. The treatment thus accorded to the 
two military commanders principally responsible for the crushing of the lebellion affords 
a striking example of the Ameer’s determination to allow none of his subjects to become 
too powerful. 

2. By the middle of April there remained two pressing problems for solution, first, 
how to prevent the rebellion from breaking out again on the return of (he Ghilzais 
from Lidia, and second, how to dispose of the prisoners, male and female, captured in 
the Southern Province. The first danger had already been recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, whose firm and neighbourly action in arresting certain of the principal 
rebel refugees and detaining the remainder until the Afghans had had time to 
complete their dispositions undoubtedly saved the Ameer from a conflict which might 
have proved disastrous. No opportunity was lost of impressing upon the Afghan 
Government that they must themselves make adequate military arrangements for 
keeping the Ghilzais in check when they should return, and that it was essential for 
them to behave with moderation towards their prisoners in order to facilitate a final 
settlement both with the Ghilzais and the Mangals. Although no such settlement has 
yet been made, the Afghan dispositions in the south have been sufficient to prevent any 
serious trouble from arising out of the return of the Ghilzais; and the new Governor, 
Ghulam Nabi Khan Gharkhi, is reported to be offering moderate terms to all rebels who 
wish to settle. The Mangals and Zadrans are believed to be still very bitter in their 
hostility to the Ameer, but they received such severe punishment in February and 
March that for the time being they are not in a position to make any further effort. 

3. The second problem was not dealt with until the end of May, and in the 
meantime the prisoners, who numbered nearly 5,000, were employed on the levelling of 
the Shorpur aero Irome and other public works. A full durbar was held by the Ameer 
on the 25th May at the War Office, and, after a long speech, in which the Ameer 
worked up himself and his audience to a state of great indignation against the rebels, 
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fiftv-fonr of the most prominent prisoners were led out and shot. Those executed 
included the Lame Mullah with his son-in-law, Mullah Abdul Rashid, who were the 
principal instigators of the rebellion. The remainder consisted of forty Ahinudzai 
Ghilzais and a few' Mangals and Zadrans. Later some more prisoners, convicted of 
looting a treasure convoy and killing the guards, were shot, making, with a few 
clandestine executions, a total of seventy-five persons put to death on account of the 
rebellion. About the same time all the female prisoners were interviewed at a durbar 
held by the Queen, given a small reward, and sent back to their homes The exceptions 
made in the case of the Mangal prisoners were that a few' Mangal girls were retained in 
Kabul for education in the girls’ school, it being explained to thetr relatives that they 
could come after one year and petition the Ameer tor the release of these girls if 
they found any valid reason for objecting to their further education. Also all the 
Ahmadzai Ghilzais of Altimur were kept, and are being deported with their wives and 
families to Turkestan, where land will be granted to them. Since these executions 
took place there have been one or two isolated attacks upon small bodies of Afghan 
troops, which are attributed to Suleiman Khol Ghilzais; but there are at present no 
indications that the rehellion is likely to break out again before the autumn migration 
to India takes place. 

4. Permanent internal peac f> is not, however, to be expected unless the essential 
causes of the rebellion are clearly recognised bv the Ameer and care is taken to avoid 
arousing again the bitter feeling of hostility which the rebellious tribes displayed. 
These causes have already been examined in Mr. Maconachie’s despatches No 84, 
dated the 3rd July, 1924, and No. 124, dated the 2nd October, 1924, where he pointed 
a out that the chief irritant was the “Ameer’s impetuous efforts to impose an alien 
civilisation upon a backward and fanatical people.” While entirely agreeing with this 
diagnosis, I consider it necessary to lay particular stress upon certain aspects of that 
alien civilisation, which, without being essenrial to progress, were particularly obnoxious 
to Pathan sentiment. My opinion, which 1 know to be shared by many thoughtful and 
enlightened Afghans, is that a large proportion of the reforms introduced by the Ameer 
left the Ghilzais and other Pathan tribes quite indifferent. The admission of foreigners, 
the construction of telegraph lines and other signs of progress did not affect them, and 
even the enforcement of conscription was no new thing, against which they considered 
themselves obliged to fight, to the death. What they really felt to be unendurable 
were the provisions in the new fundamental code, which guaranteed certain rights 
and status to women and deprived the father and the husband of his power to dispose 
of his daughter and wife in whatever manner he pleased. The sections which gave 
particular offence were those giving a wife the right to appeal to the court for a divorce 
• from her husband on the grounds of cruelty and permitting a daughter to refuse a 
marriage arranged for her by her father, while orders from Kabul suggested that girls 
were to be sent compulsorily from their villages for education in the capital. The 
commencement of the rebellion was marked by a tragic incident, which illustrates the 
strength of Pathan feeling upon the subject of rights for women. A girl belonging to 
a village near Gardez had been betrothed by her father at an early age, and subsequently 
fell in love with another man. She declined to obey her father’s order to marry his 
nominee, and, having heard of the new law, went to the nearest official to enquire 
whether she had now the right to choose her own husband. The official telephoned to 
Kabul for orders, and was told that the girl had undoubtedly the right to disobey her 
father in this matter. These orders were communicated to the girl and her father 
who returned home. The next morning, after a parley with the local mullahs and 
notables, tue girl was taken out, tied to a tree and shot by her father as a warning to 
others who might seek to take advantage of their new privileges. During the next 
few davs the standard of revolt was raised throughout the district. While, therefore, 
it may be admitted that the rebellion, once started, attracted to itself many adherents, 
who were disaffected on other grounds, and was fervently encouraged by the mullahs 
in the hope of saving their power and perquisites from the devastating march of 
progress, there is little doubt that the will to active revolt was inspired chiefly by the 
Ameer’s interference with the right of the Pathan to tyrannise over his womenkind 
These objectionable legal innovations disappeared with the repeal of the original 
fundamental code in September 1924, and it is unlikely that they will again be enacted 
until the Ameer has consolidated his position. It is, however, apparent that the attempt 
to improve the position of women in Afghani .tan has not been abandoned. The girls’ 
school in Kabul has been reopened and some 2U0 young ladies attend daily. 'They are 
drawn mostly from court circles and the well-t >-do families of Kabul, but among them 
are twelve Mangal girls, who have been subjected for a year to this experiment in 
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civilisation by Royal Order. The Ameer has also expressed a wish that his subjects 
should follow his own example of monogamy, and is even credited with a desire to 
abolish the purdah system among the ladies of his Court. The only overt sign ot the 
latter innovation is the new fashion in almost transparent veils set by the Court ladies 
when they ride and drive in public. Any attempt to precipitate in the face of public 
opinion the education and emancipation of Afghan women can only end in a renewal 
of the recent disturbances, and I have done my best to make tbe Ameer realise this 
fact. 

5. Apart from the Southern Province the outward state of Afghanistan has been 
comparatively peaceful during the last five months. The Eastern Province was the 
scene of continual raids and dacoities while the troops were occupied in Khost, but 
since the latter operations were concluded serious offences against the public peace 
have been limited to highway robbery conducted chiefly by disbanded soldiers. In 
Kunar there has been tribal fighting directed rather against Mir Zaman Khan than 
against the Central Government, whose authority in Kunar is at all times very slight. 
No decision has been reached, but it is probable that Mir Zaman will be ovei’tlirown, 
and the Ameer is attempting to transplant a colony of loyal Kunuris on the Altimur 
lands confiscated from Ghilzai rebels. During April a local insurrection took place in 
Badaksban, which is attributed by the semi-official press to a dispute about the 
payment of poor rate. The civil officials at Shighnan were besieged by the inhabitants, 
but the matter was settled without bloodshed by a committee sent by the Governor of 
Badakshan to explain matters to the people. The disaffected area adjoins Russian 
Shighnan, and it is possible that Russian agents may have been in part responsible for 
this outbreak. Whether this be so or not, all my information points to a virulent 
Russian campaign of revolutionary and Communist propaganda in Afghan Turkestan 
and Herat. The Russian consulates in Mazar-i-Sharif and Herat are both provided 
with a staff which is out of all proportion to their legitimate consular work, and the 
authority of the Central Government, particularly in Turkestan, is at a very low ebb. 
From Kandahar there are reliable reports of renewed disturbances in Zamindawar, and 
since the number of troops in Kandahar is barely sufficient for routine garrison duties, 
the general officer commanding is unable to spare detachments for dealing with these 
disturbances and for subduing the marauding bauds of robbers which infest the road 
between Chaman and Kandahar. 

6. Mention was made in the last summary of the complete financial exhaustion 
produced by the rebellion. This lias now resulted in a deplorable deterioration in the 
Afghan Government services, such as Posts and Telegraphs and Public Works. The 
mails take from a week to a fortnight to cover the 180 miles from Torkham to Kabul, 
while telegrams are subject to an indefinite delay between the same places. The road 
from Dakka to Kabul, which is the only road in Afghanistan to carry an important 
volume of wheeled traffic, has been allowed to deteriorate almost beyond repair during 
the last three months. On the other hand, a quantity of labour is being employed on 
the improvement of the northern road over the Salting Dana, and I am informed that 
the workmen receive their wages from the Soviet Legation. But financial exhaustion is 
not the only reason for this state of affairs, which is due in part to the utter lack of 
organising power among Afghan officials and to their arrogaut self-confidence, which 
forbids them to follow advice or to learn the lessons of experience. When the telegraph 
line was constructed by the Government of India from the Khyber to Kabul, an Afghan 
official was deputed to India and spent nine months in being taught the technicalities 
of post and telegraph work at considerable trouble to the Indian Government. On his 
return to this country his services as Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs were 
at once dispensed with, and he has since remained unemployed. A youth of 18, whose 
only qualification for service is membership of the Royal Family, was then put in charge, 
not only of the Post and Telegraph Department, but also of the Public Roads. I am 
informed by the Foreign Minister that it has now been decided to introduce foreign 
supervision for these services, but he did not specify the nation to whom it is intended 
to apply for this assistance. While essential services are thus being starved both of 
money and proper supervision, large sums are being expended upon the purchase of 
aeroplanes and motor lorries which, in the absence of suitable arrangements for housing 
and repair, rapidly become unserviceable. No adequate workshop for the repair of 
aeroplanes and motors at present exists in Kabul, and there are no spare parts for rhe 
aeroplanes supplied by the Russians. For motor lorries there are hardly any roads, 
and those which exist are not maintained up to any recognised standard. 

7. The Afghan press has been compelled to depend for its recent copy mainly on 
cuttings from Indian and foreign papers, on the Ameer’s speeches at public durbars and 
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on the Piparno case. In a series of articles dealing with the execution of Kadianis, 
considerable anti-foreign feeling was displayed. The comments on the Piparno case 
hitherto published, though frankly hostile to the Italians, are by no means anti-British, 
and, in fact, pay a tribute to the correct behaviour of English residents in Afghanistan, 
which is contrasted with Italian disregard of Afghan law and sentiment. The Afghan 
press has now been placed under legal control by the promulgation of a Press Act, of 
which the following are the more important provisions : No person other than an 
Afghan subject is permitted to publish or edit a newspaper or periodical. The formal 
permission of the Home Ministry must be obtained before a newspaper is published, and 
any change of proprietor or editor requires previous Government sanction. Penalties 
are provided for articles containing attacks upon the Royal Family, foreign Legations and 
Government officials. The law, indeed, if effectively administered, leaves very little 
freedom for the press. 

8. Matters of commercial interest in Afghanistan were recently dealt with in my 
despatch No. 41 dated the 11th June, 1925, and it is therefore unnecessary to discuss 
in any detail the trade or industrial position of the country. I am, however, informed 
on very reliable authority that it has at length been realised that certain articles can 
be more economically purchased from abroad than manufactured in Kabul. It has 
therefore been decided to close down the rifle, gun and cartridge factory, and also the 
soap and candle factory, a decision which has been rendered almost unavoidable by lack 
of money and deterioration of machinery. The only Government factories to remain 
in operation will be those for the manufacture of cloth and boots. A match factory is 
also being built, and when it commences to function the import of foreign matches will 
be entirely forbidden. 

9. The Ameer’s own position is one of peculiar difficulty. He is impatient to 
realise his ambition of creating a united and enlightened Afghanistan, fit to take an 
assured place among the independent nations of the world. At every turn he is 
confronted with the bigoted fanaticism of the priests, the incompetence and venality 
of his officials, and lack of money. Apart from these stumbling blocks to progressive 
reform, discontented elements are everywhere to be found. There are the Berdars who 
have been docked of their pensions; the soldiers whose pay has been reduced and is 
always seriously in arrear; the peasants who are harried by the exorbitant demands of 
the tax collectors ; and the members of the “ Young Afghan ” party who are intolerant 
of every form of control, and are already coquetting with the idea of a republic. 

The Ameer himself is proud and ignorant, and is surrounded by sycophants on 
whom, as he freely admits to me in private, he can place little reliance. Russia beckons 
from the north. Among the sirens and whirlpools which surround him, a resolute and 
skilful coxswain is needed to steer the boat into safe waters. Amanulla possesses the 
courage, but is sadly lacking in skill. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS, Lieutenant-Colonel. 

July 17, 1925. 


[N 4553/342/97] No. 33. 

Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received August lU.) 

(No. 491.) 

Sir, Moscow, July 24, 1925. 

I HAVE the hon ur to submit such observations as 1 feel qualified to offer upon 
the memoranda on Anglo-Afghan relations forwarded to me under cover of Foreign 
Office despatch No. 641 of the 3rd July. 

I have, &c. 

R. M. HODGSON. 


Enclosure in No. 33. 

Note on Anglo-Afghan Relations. 

THE Northern Department’s memorandum of the 9th June contains a dangerous 
fallacy which is liable not only to vitiate argumentation in the present instance, but to 
react harmfully upon decisions which may be taken in other areas. The statement 
occurs in it that the economic position of the Soviet Union is growing weaker and 
weakex*. In fact everything points to the reverse being the case—to its growing 
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stronger and stronger. It could hardly be otherwise. Russia is a land of immense 
resources, and the Government has at its disposal all the wealth of the country as 
well as all the means of producing it and marketing it. The deplorably low state to 
which Russia sank in 1919-21 was the result of circumstances which are well known; 
the level of existence became as low as a human community could tolerate. Then a 
natural process of revival set in and this process is still continuing. No doubt the 
Government has artificially kept back the rate of progress, in that, to satisfy party 
exigencies, it has followed uneconomic lines ; but the absolute control which it possesses 
enables it to modify its system as and when it may be found expedient, and it has 
time and time again reversed its policy when this has proved unprofitable. The 
natural operation of recuperative forces has survived all communistic experiments, and 
the country is to-day without any doubt upon a firmer economic base than even a 
year ago The position is likely to improve in the future, for a fair harvest is now 
expected and the vodka monopoly may be counted upon to give an ever-increasing 
revenue. For these reasons it would seem a dangerous conjecture to question the 
capacity of the Soviet Government to allot a few lakhs of rupees more or less for the 
purpose of conquering the sympathies of the Afghan Government. On the contrary, 
a wise anticipation will admit the possibility of an increase in its subsidies should 
circumstances demand a more generous outlay. 

2. What is the object which the Soviet Government is pursuing in Asia ? There 
is no doubt as to the aims which the Communist party sets before itself. Stalin, 
speaking recently to the students of the University for the Peoples of the East, said 
that the republics being set up in Central Asia should be “ pattern republics for the 
Soviet East. And what are pattern republics ? They are such as fulfil all the tasks 
laid upon them honestly and conscientiously, thereby creating among the workers and 
peasants of the neighbouring colonial and dependent countries an incitement towards 
a liberationist movement.” In other words, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan and the others 
are to be model polities which shall act as decoys for the purpose of attracting into 
the Soviet network the colonial possessions of other countries. The most precious of 
these is, of course, India. And Afghanistan stands between the two. It is to be 
foreseen that this impediment to the realisation of Stalin’s evangelical projects will 
not be allowed to stand in the way if it can be removed. 

3. Communism is a dying force and communistic Russia, in dealing with Asiatic 
problems, is abandoning it, brief experience having demonstrated the futility of trying 
to impress upon Asiatic races a system which has failed at home, and for which the 
peoples in view have neither sympathy nor understanding. It is now following a 
nationalistic policy, that is to say, one of encouraging and fostering the national 
aspirations of ethnographic units by according to them the semblance of autonomy 
within a Soviet framework. And the toy States so formed develop in an astonishingly 
short space of time a chauvinism worthy of far more illustrious membera of the family 
of nations. Admittedly the tendency is at the time being centrifugal, but to say that 
in the event it may not be centripetal would be a bold forecast. The new system is on 
its trial and some success has been achieved at all events in the Caucasian Republics; 
whether it will be repealed in Central Asia it is premature to say. To be on the safe 
side it should be conceded that the policy of the Soviet Government in encouraging the 
creation of these autonomous Soviet States is one which, if wisely executed, may 
justify the hopes placed upon it by its authors, and merits, therefore, the serious 
attention of countries which, like Great Britain, have interests which its success is 
liable to jeopardise. 

4. Whatever form the Russian Government, now in process of gestation, may 
eventually assume, the absorption of Afghanistan as being a step on the road to India 
will, it may sately be assumed, be an item on its programme. Therefore the question 
of the means to be taken in order to build up in Afghanistan a position of vantage for 
the future possesses actual importance for Great Britain even though in a military 
sense Russia is not likely to constitute a menace, at all events for a considerable time 
to come. To-day she is still uncertain of herself, nervous of her future and, in spite of 
valiant protestations to the contrary, thoroughly frightened of the imperialistic Powers. 
Her policy in dealiug with Afghanistan has been so far alternately to bully and to 
cuddle; it will doubtless continue to be opportunist in the future." Judging by the 
analogy of the new policy which Yureniev appears to be inaugurating in Persia, it may 
be taken Unit the Russians in Afghanistan will in all likelihood continue to support 
Amanulla, will give him arms, aeroplanes, &c., assist him in road building, putting up 
wireles and telegraphic installations, telephones and the like, and generally will go°out 
of their way to be materially helpful to him. Moreover, they will eschew the error into 


which they have fallen in the past of offending the religious susceptibilities of their 
Mahometan populations in contact with the Afghans and will, by a display of 
solicitude for the welfare of their own Moslems, set out to create a state of affairs 
which will prove attractive to the Moslems across the border. At the same time, by 
the aid of the Commercial Treaty which they are seeking to put through in Kabul, 
they will endeavour gradually to extend their influence over the northern marches of 
Afghanistan and to monopolise the import and export trade in the provinces adjacent 
to them. 

5. Four propositions contained in the above seem pertinent to the question at 
issue. First, Russia is inclined to grow stronger economically, not weaker; secondly, 
the methods followed by the Soviet Government in its dealings with small nationalities 
may prove successful, and in any case constitute a factor which it would be unwise to 
neglect in estimating possible developments in Russo-Afghan relations; thirdly, the 
Prussia of to-morrow, whether Communist or Nationalist, is likely to be inspired by the 
same inimical intentions towards British rule in India; fourthly, her line of advance 
will be governed by the circumstances of the moment, but for the time being may be 
expected to be enveloped in friendliness towards the present dynasty in Afghanistan. 
A rider is that a formula for dealing with the situation should be found soon while 
Prussia is yet in the melting pot, her agents are regarded with distrust in Kabul, and 
she is still suffering from the mistakes of trivial individuals like Raskolnikov and from 
the failure of the Soviet Government to carry out its obligations punctually. Even 
should it prove impossible to acquire a position of absolute supremacy such as would 
allay all anxiety for the future, prompt action may be successful in gaining a tactical 
advantage which will enable the Indian Government to face with equanimity the 
challenge which is fairly certain to he thrown down at a not very distant date. 

6. As to methods, it would be manifest impertinence to propound suggestions from 
Moscow. The most that can be done here—and that with the utmost diffidence—is to 
examine from the local angle the proposals for dealing with the situation set forth 
in the correspondence under reference. They are in their essence three in number: 

(1) to remain on the footing of “ neighbourly relations” established by the 1921 treaty; 

(2) to adopt a policy of “ subsidies in kind ” with the developments and entanglements 
to which such a policy must lead; (3) to postpone the taking of a definite decision on 
future policy until the situation emerges from its present fluid state. The first, 
excellent so long as Russia is retrograding or remains stationary, loses all its virtues bo 
soon as Russian influence shows a tendency to assert itself. That is the position at the 
present time, as is clear from the memorandum enclosed in that of the Northern 
Department, which indicates that the state of affairs that has arisen since the signature 
of the treaty of November 1921 no longer inspires in the mind of the Governnu nt of 
India an adequate sense of tranquillity. The third course suggested, namely, postpone¬ 
ment of a decision until the situation clears up, also seems unsuited to the moment, for 
it contains the same infirmity as the first, and its adoption entails a loss of valuable 
time when Russia is weak and Great Britain relatively strong. 

7. There remains Sir F. Humphrys’s proposal of the “ subsidy in kind.” The 
arguments against its adoption are stated with great lucidity in the memorandum. 
Clearly, subventions, unless dispensed with notable delicacy of touch, would be liable to 
identify Great Britain with the Ameer’s reforms and proclaim him a puppet of the 
alien, just as Koltchak and Denikin were pilloried in Russia as tools of the Allies. 
Clearly also, the policy could not, in fact, find a satisfactory expression in occasional 
gratuities, but connotes readiness to face larger responsibilities as the situation changes, 
and the Russians in their turn increase their disbursements. There is in other words a 
danger of precisely that state of affairs ensuing which the Government of India is 
particularly anxious to avoid ; and yet, in spite of its obvious deficiencies, this policy 
would seem to be the only one which meets the emergency, for it is elastic, can be 
abandoned or intensified as the case may require, and has the great merit of encouraging 
what, as far as available evidence goes to show, are the genuine dispositions of the 
Kabul Government. Into the motives which underlie the sentiments depicted by 

■ Sir F. Humphrys it would be unprofitable to probe too far—an Anglophile altruism 
doubcless does not figure among them. But for the purposes of the present enquiry it 
suffices that they do exist, being founded in the main upon the belief that encroachment 
from the Russian side is more perilous than an increase of British influence ; that 
England is better placed than Russia to give efficient support in emergency; 
that England will in no circumstances interfere with the internal administration or 
with the religion of the country, whereas Russia’s past career in Central Asia inspires 
no such feeling of security in ber case, and that close connection with England has 
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ore to give in the way of culture than has the Russia of the present or of the future, 
or is lr . Humphrys s contention that the Afghan Government desires closer 
relations unsupported by evidence from outside. The Afghan Minister in Moscow has 
again ^ and again expressed sentiments similar to those used by the Ameer and his 
Munster for Foreign Affairs to Sir Francis; has dwelt upon the possibilities of trade 

J iTf ^ Wh} t 8h0U d r a ? cme , from ^ improvement of the road communications 
between Afghanistan and India; has spoken of the dislike and distrust which Russian 

SEr rt,C 1 “ laI iY L" Ce “,? al Asi t ins P ire3 in Afghanistan ; has expressed 
regret that Great Britain should be willing to let pass so excellent an opportunity for 

^eating a position which wdl stultify the pernicious influences of Russian infiltration 
and has not omitted to insist upon the services which a friendly Afghanistan could 
render to Great Britain as a buffer State. The same arguments' in favour of AnMo- 
Atghan co-operation and the same views have been enounced by Mohatned Hashim’s 
elder and more influential brother, Nadir Khan, Minister in Paris The fact that these 
™° brothers—neither of whom has in the past erred in the direction of excessive 
sympathy towards Great Britain, while both are understood to be out of favour in 
Kabul at present—should have advocated insistently the cause which Sir Francis 
Humphrys pleads would seem to confirm the Minister’s interpretation of the Afghan 
Government s inclinations. The purpose of the present memorandum is to support the 
conclusions reached by him, and to recommend that such action as is taken upon them 
be taken while circumstances are still favourable to its success. British influence in 
Asia is on the defensive nowadays It is submitted that the conclusion of an agreement 
reasserting it in Afghanistan and demonstrating by practical example that a Mahometan 
ce prefers to throw in its lot with Great Britain rather than risk the fate which has 

b!rder keU Khl ™ B ° k ' ara ’ WOuld have effects likel y to be felt far beyond the Afghan 


[N 4626/912/97] No. 34. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received August 11.) 

(No. 112.) 

<T REFERENCE my telegram No. 109. KM ' AmJmt l0 ' 1926 ' 

Tth August to Eore%n a Slfnister reaffirmingdemmfd/stated "nmy'Sram nThM 
He is now preparing to withdraw his Legation. I had long audiencS w”h Am^r 
to-day and left him prepared to accept final Italian demands referred to above 
Next move is with the Ameer, and only question now is whether he will hesitate too 
long or change his mind before Cavicehioni leaves Kabul. ate to ° 


[N 4630/912/97] No. 35. 

(No 240) MT ‘ Austen Chamberl ain to Mr. Ovey {Rome). 

(Te ‘flR Pi F C,) HUMPHRY'S . , .n , . Foreign Office, August 13, 1925. 

in i f- A bJMPHR\S lepoits that Ins Italian colleague has received 
" t ons withdraw his Legation from Kabul on the 14th August if no 
k ij y r , ep y f r0 ; n , tlle Ameer has been received. M. Cavicehioni has requested 
1 ; llum Pbrys to take charge of the Italian interests in Afghanistan until the 
evacuation of unofficial Italians is complete. Sir F. Humphrys further reuorts that 

% the A fg'ban Government will place difficulties in the way of the 
lcittei until the bunk bulance in Rome is released. 

M e cannot believe that the Italian Minister will be so ill-advised as to leave 
before his nationals are safely out of the country, as to do so would be to leave them 
as hostages in the hands of the Afghan Government. In such circumstances it is 
clearly impossible for His Majesty’s Government to protect any Italian subiects 

ittu"rbOT e rnment hlnd ' y ° U shonld lm “ edi<ltel y make this point deai to the 
We are instructing Sir F. Humphrys in this sense. 
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Before I had received this news from Kabul Italian Ambassador informed me 
that the Afghan Minister in Rome had suddenly demanded his passports and that, 
therefore. Italian Government had directed Cavicehioni to leave Kabul. Whichever 
be the true sequence of events you should at once make the above representations, 
adding expression of my regret that His Majesty’s Government could not possibly 
secure safety of Italian subjects in the conditions contemplated. 


[N 4655/912/97] No. 36. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain to Mr. Oveii (Rome). 

(No. 1210.) 

Sir, Foreign Office, Augvst 13, 1925. 

AT the close of the conversation with the Italian Ambassador, reported in my 
despatch No. 1209 of to-day, he told me that he had received information from 
Rome that the Afghan Minister in Rome had yesterday demanded his passports. 
M. Mussolini had, therefore, instructed M. Cavicehioni to leave Kabul. The 
Italian Government was quite unable to understand this sudden action by the 
Afghan Government at the moment when they were expecting a reply to their last 
communication. The Marquis della Torretta said that he was instructed to 
express the thanks of the Italian Government for the great assistance which 
Sir Francis Humphrys had given and which, he said, his Government highly 
appreciated. 

I told his Excellency that his news took me by surprise, and I read to him 
the second part of Sir Francis Humphrys’s telegram No. 109 of the 7th August 
and his further telegram, No. 112 of the 10th August, which was the last 
information which I had received. 

I am, &c. 

AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. 


[N 4719/912/97] No. 37. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. A usten Chamberlain.—{Received August 15.) 

(No. 115.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul, August 15, 1925. 

REFERENCE my telegram No. 114. 

Ameer intervened personally last night, a few hours before Italian Legation 
was due to leave Kabul. He told Cavicehioni that he would accept Italian demands 
and that Afghan Minister, Rome, by presenting his passports prematurely, had 
exceeded his instructions. 

Cavicehioni has telegraphed Rome asking permission to settle, in spite of 
definite orders to withdraw. 


[N 4695/342/97] No. 38. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—{Received August 17.) 

(No. 60.) 

Sir, Kabul, July 24, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to report that, at my interview with the Foreign Minister on 
the 21st July, Sardar Mahmud Tarzi asked me whether I had received any reply from 
my Government on the subject of the four requests which he made to me on the 
12th May (vide my telegram No. 60). 

I said that I was still in correspondence with my Government on the matter, and 
proposed to discuss the question with him in the course of a week or two, when I 
hoped that the Piparno case would be satisfactorily settled. I stated that there was a 
factor in this question which I felt it was in our mutual interests to conceal from him 
no longer. The Ameer, in a recent conversation with me, had remarked on the severe 
and rigid behaviour which the British Government had shown towards him, and had 
contrasted this attitude with the assistance which Afghanistan had recently received 
from Russia. The tone of such remarks seemed to indicate that the Afghan Government 
hoped to induce the British and Soviet Governments to bid against each other for the 
friendship of Afghanistan. It was possible that the Afghan Government might be 
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encouraged to believe that such tactics might prove successful by the fact that, in 
1921, when Sir Henry Dobbs and M. Surits were engaged in negotiating treaties on 
behalf of their respective Governments with Afghanistan, both of them had put 
forward proposals which might have been taken to indicate that an auction was in 
progress. I assured him, however, that in the last four years conditions'had radically 
changed, and no policy could be more mistaken than one which counted on winning 
British friendship through jealousy to be inspired by Afghan coquetry with Russia. 

2. The opening sentence of article 6 of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty had been quoted 
by the Ameer and his Excellency as implying that an obligation rested on the British 
Government to assist materially towards the strength and prosperity of Afghanistan. 

I could not admit that such an obligation existed; but I would not deny that it was 
the policy of my Government that Afghanistan should be sufficiently strong and 
prosperous to resist the tendency to disruption and chaos which was noticeable in some 
Asiatic countries. The reason for this policy was obvious, since the unity of Afghanistan 
under the rule of a wise and far-seeing Ameer implied that she would function as an 
efficient buffer between Russian Central Asia and the Indian Empire. 

3. His Majesty’s Government realised that the Durand line was the best possible 
boundary which could he devised between our two countries, and they had no desire 
whatever to advance at any point beyond this line. The best proof I could give him 
that this was their settled policy was the fact that, though subjected to the gravest 
provocation and though perfectly able to do so, the Government of India had refrained 
from annexing a single inch of Afghan territory as the result of the war of L9I9. On 
the other hand, his Excellency had, on more than one occasion, impressed on me his 
conviction that the aims of Bolshevik Russia, though inspired by different motives, 
were no less Imperialistic than those of the Tsar, and that Russian policy would be 
directed, as in the past, towards a steady advance in the direction of India. If his 
Excellency really believed that Russia was preparing for another forward movement 
southwards, it would not be out of place for me to enquire what the r61e of Afghanistan 
would be likely to be in such an event. I could hardly credit the Afghan Government 
with the folly of allowing their country to be made a cat’s-paw by Russia for the 
furtherance of her designs on India, and yet the evidence of my own eyes showed me 
that the number of Bolshevik Russians in Afghanistan was steadily increasing, and 
reports continually reached me which indicated a sinister policy of so-called “commercial” 
penetration southwards by Soviet agents. 

4. People were asking why a country which was almost bankrupt, and which had 
nothing to spare for the urgent needs of its own inhabitants, was spending so much 
money on Afghanistan. There was the bait of the rendition of Penjdeh, the annual 
cash subsidy, the gifts of guns, rifles and aeroplanes and, lastly, the powder factory, 
wireless station and Russian State Bank, about which people in Kabul were talking so 
much. The general impression seemed to be that the spider was sugaring its web in 
order to attract the unsuspecting fly, and it was even suggested that the Ameer might 
wake up one morning to find that Herat and Mazar-i-Sharif were in the possession of 
the Bolsheviks, especially if the latter previously succeeded in bringing about a 
condition of strained relations between Great Britain and Afghanistan. His Excellency 
would understand that the situation was complex, and that the British Government 
would certainly decline to be drawn into any sort of competition which would give the 
Soviet a handle for increasing its grip on Afghanistan. I was quite aware that the 
Russians in Kabul explained that their motives were entirely peaceful and commercial, 
but the world had had sufficient experience of these catchwords to doubt their validity 
in the lace of a general policy which his Excellency himself described as nakedly 
expansive and international in its scope. I explained that the last thing which I 
advised the Afghan Government to do was to adopt an aggressive policy towards any 
of her neighbours ; in fact, it seemed to me that it was essential to the very existence 
of the country that she should enjoy a long period of internal and external peace. But 
I hoped that his Excellency would appreciate in a proper spirit my warnings that it 
would be well for the Ameer to adopt an attitude of the strictest vigilance towards 
Soviet penetration of Afghanistan. 

5. Sardar Mahmud Tarzi and the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Agha 
Muhammad Khan, who was also present, listened to what I had to say with rapt 
attention. Mahmud Tarzi said that during the last three years the Ameer and his 
advisers had had several opportunities of observing the essential divergence which 
existed between the aims of Great Britain and Russia in Central Asia. Those of the 
former were in favour of peace and stability, while the latter were mischievous and 
disruptive. He hoped I would not blame the Afghan Government for trying to obtain 
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advantage from both her powerful neighbours, but he assured me that the party in 
favour of close friendship with Great Britain and correct aloofness towards Russia was 
gaining ground, and he hoped that his country would never commit the folly of placing 
reliance on Russian promises or in furthering Russian designs which inevitably involved 
the wiping of Afghanistan from the map of the world. He would instance the difference 
of the temperaments of his two neighbours by alluding to their treatment of the Piparno 
case. The British Government had remained cool throughout, and had greatly assisted 
Afghanistan by sound and unobtrusive advice. On the other band, Russia had indulged 
in a wild orgy of propaganda and tierce denunciation of the Italian attitude, which he 
knew in his heart was directed towards the embarrassment rather than the assistance 
of his country. He would look forward with the greatest interest to our conversations 
on the subject of the requests which he had made to me for help. He realised the point 
of my remark that the day of auctions was past, and that Great Britain was entitled to 
be cold and severe if she felt that Afghanistan was embarking on a course which was 
dangerous to herself and possibly contrary to the interests of the Indian Empire. What 
I had said about the sugaring of the spider’s web had gone straight home, and he would 
convey my remarks to the Ameer. Speaking, however, on behalf of the Afghan nation, 
be hoped that if Russia, who had changed her religion to revolution, tried any of her 
tricks on his country, the r61e of spider and fly might one day be found to be reversed. 
In any case, he assured me that, for friendship and sound advice, the Ameer would look 
to the country which had already proved its goodwill and good faith, and without whose 
sympathy and assistance Afghanistan would never be able to maintain that independent 
existence which she prized more highly than life itself. 

6. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and the 
Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 4700/912/97] No. 39. 

Sir F. Humphry a to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. -(Received Avgust 18.) 

(No. 116.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul , August 17, 1925. 

MY telegram No. 115 of the 15th August. 

Piparno ease has been settled satisfactorily. Afghan Government sent the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs to Italian Legation to-day (1) to express 
regret for the circumstances which have caused pain to the Italian Government, 
(2) to announce the dismissal of the chief of the police, (3) to pay £6,000 (without 
specifying reasons). 

Italian Minister has expressed himself satisfied, and the incident is closed. It 
still remains to secure from Afghan Government satisfactory explanation of 
juridical status of foreigners in Afghanistan. Difficulty of this will be greatly 
increased if the present settlement is made the subject of indiscreet articles in the 
press. [Corrupt group] Italian Minister at Kabul is requesting his Government to 
restrain Italian press from adopting exultant tone, and it would be of great assistance 
to me for subsequent negotiations if English-Indian press could be asked to avoid 
criticism of Afghan laws or the use of the word “ indemnity.” From local stand¬ 
point, useful comment would be that both sides have shown commendable readiness to 
appreciate each other’s rights and difficulties, and to come to terms. 


[N 4443/3013/97] No. 40. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain to Sir F. HumjJhrys (Kabul). 

(No. 33.) 

(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, A ugust 25, 1925. 

YOUR despatch No. 54 of 9th July. 

We concur in procedure proposed and in questionnaire , subject to suggestion 
that question might be added (probably under section II, No. 3), whether a person 
who has been acquitted can be tried again (whether to the same or a higher court) for 
the same alleged offence. 
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[N 4979/125/97] No. 41. 

Sir F. Ilnmphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received September 1.) 

(No. 64.) 

Sir, Kabul, August 5, 1925. 

IN continuation of my telegram No. 105,* dated the 31st July, 1925, I have the 
honour to transmit a report of the display given on the Khwaja Rawash Aerodrome, 
near Kabul, by the Russian personnel of the Afghan Air Force on the 31st July. 

I also append my personal comments in the absence on tour of the military attache. 

2. It had been widely advertised for several days that a grand display would 
take place, and that the public would be allowed for the first time to go up in the 
machines. The price of a flight in the large Junker monoplane was to be £4, and 
in the De Havilland aeroplanes £2. In spite of ideal weather conditions and the 
knowledge that the Ameer would be present, there was a very meagre attendance. 
This is to be accounted for partly by the general scepticism regarding the fulfilment 
of any Soviet programme, which is due to the repeated failure of the Russian 
aeroplanes to arrive from Turkestan on the advertised date, and partly to the fact 
that few people in Kabul have £2 to spare; while the curiosity of the poorer classes 
to see aeroplanes in flight at close quarters is no longer sufficient to induce them to 
part with the sixpenny entrance fee to the ground. Apart from the troops who 
formed a ring round the aerodrome and the entourage of the Ameer, there were 
probably not more than 800 spectators. No members of foreign Legations were 
present in the enclosure except the Russian military attache, but I was able to 
witness the proceedings on horseback unobserved from the western border of the 
aerodrome. 

3. The machines which took part in the display were :— 

One Junker all-metal monoplane, carrying four passengers. 

Three D.H.-9’s, painted dark grey, with 240-h.p. Siddeley-Puma engines, 
which arrived in Kabul with the Junker in October 1924. 

Four D.H.-9a's. painted khaki, with 400-h.p. Liberty engines, which 
arrived from Termez on the 4th July. 

All had Allah-o-Akbar painted on the under part of the wings, and all were 
driven by Russian pilots. 

There was a general rush for tickets, and each machine went up in turn with 
passengers, a flight consisting of a left-handed circuit round the aerodrome lasting 
for ten minutes. Cheaper flights of five minutes were given to those who could not 
afford the full price. 

Flights were made by the Ameer, two ladies of the Court, the War Minister 
and most of the principal serdars who were present, the ex-Amir of Bokhara, the 
wives of the Russian pilots and several members of the general public. The chief 
of the Afghan Air Force, Muhammad Ihsan Khan, sold many more tickets than the 
number of seats available, and exacted 5 rupees commission for himself on each 
ticket. It was noticeable that two mahsuds, including Kutab Khan, were given free 
flights by the War Minister. All the machines continued to fly from 6-45 to 
11-30 a.m. at fairly regular intervals, and one of the old D.H.-9’s made as many as 
twenty-two flights. When the passenger flights were finished, it was anticipated 
that there would be some stunting and formation flying. All that happened, 
however, was that Muhammad Ihsan, the only Afghan pilot, who had taken the 
precaution to bandage his head and feign illness in case he might be called upon 
to give a personal display, jumped dramatically into the observer’s seat of a 
D.H.-9 a and pretended to take charge. The Russian pilot took the machine up 
and looped over the aerodrome. When they landed, the Ameer publicly embraced 
Muhammad Ihsan amid the cheers of the onlookers, who were evidently expected to 
believe that they had just witnessed the superior prowess of an Afghan pilot. The 
proceedings terminated with the presentation to the Ameer of a model aeroplane 
by the Russian personnel of the Afghan Air Force. The Ameer expressed himself 
as delighted with the display, and congratulated the Russians on their success. 

4. Although the so-called display was a very tame affair, the performance of 
keeping eight machines continuously in the air for nearly five hours without accident 
must, in the circumstances, be regarded as very creditable to the Russian mechanics 
and riggers. There is no repair shop in Kabul, and spares of every description as 


well as aviation spirit and suitable lubricating oil are very scarce. The hangar's 
ai'e badly built, and since the machines are practically stored in the open, the fabric 
and woodwork must be seriously affected by moisture and the wide range of 
temperature—10° below zero to 105° in the shade—which is met with at Kabul. The 
machines were well rigged and well handled. 

The Junker, named “ Abdul Ghafur,” which is printed in large letters on the 
fuselage, seemed very underpowered with its 185-h.p. engine, and its cruising speed 
could not have exceeded 60 miles an hour. 

The De Havilland machines flew well, but their engines seemed overheated, due 
no doubt to the inferior brand of spirit and lubricant used. The eight machines 
were all fitted with radiators. All took off well after a comparatively short run, 
and five out of the eight invariably made excellent landings with very little forward 
carry, in spite of the absence of wind. Although the aerodrome is 5,600 feet above 
sea level, 1 noticed particularly that the machines were never brought down at a 
steep angle, and there were no fast landings. I am informed that the pilots possess 
on the average seven years' flying experience. 

5. Of the remaining aeroplanes known to be in the possession of the Afghan 
Government, the Sopwith H Strutter and the Nieuport Scout presented in 1921 by 
Russia, and the two Caproni Scouts bought from Italy in 1922, may be regarded as 
useless for all practical purposes. The fourth D.IT.-9, which arrived in October 
last, is said to be in fRing trim, but its pilot on the day of the display was on the 
sick list. The Bristol Fighter, which made a forced landing from British territory 
in Katawaz in 1921, is still derelict. 

It is noticeable, however, that neither of the two Bristol Fighters which were 
sold to the Afghan Government by the Government of India in August 1924 took 
part in the display. These machines were formerly in the charge of the Germans, 
Weisz and Brustmann, but since the latter’s death Weisz has been unable to induce 
the Afghan Government to give him another mechanic, and the machines have been 
banded over to the Russians. 1 am informed that the Rolls-Royce engines have 
been dismantled for overhaul, and that the Russian mechanics do not understand 
them. It seems probable, however, that the Russians have deliberately put the 
Bristols temporarily out of action in order to demonstrate the superiority of their 
own machines, which they maintain are entirely of Russian design and workmanship, 
though the engines, at any rate, of all the De ITavillands are known to have been 
made in England, and the Junker in Germany. 

6. The personnel of the Afghan Air Force is constituted as follows :— 

Chief of the Air Force : Ghund Mishar Muhammad Ihsan Khan, a youth of 24, 
who was trained in Italy for three years and passed out as a pilot, though 
totally unfit, only—as I am informed by Dr. Cavicchioni—to prevent his 
doing further havoc to the Italian training machines; 

Seeond-in-Command: Kandak Mishar Muhammad Hashim Khan, trained in 
Italy for three years as an observer; 

Kandak Mishar Ghulam Dastgir, trained in Italy for three years as a mechanic, 

Mr. Patwardhan, an Indian pilot, who has done no flying "yet in Afghanistan, 
and whose contract has still sixteen months to run; 

Dr. Weisz, at present unemployed, and 

At least twenty-one Russians, of whom it is understood that not less than ten 
will be retained until the twenty-five Afghan youths at present being trained 
in Moscow are able to take their places. 

It seems unlikely that any foreigner but a Russian, who has other objects in 
view, would consent ito remain for long under the command of a vain and ignorant 
youth like Muhammad Ihsan. Dr. Weisz proposes to leave as soon as he can obtain 
the arrears of pay which are due to him. 

7. It will be seen from the above that the so-called Afghan Air Force is, to all 
intents and purposes, a Russian service, and may, indeed, be regarded as a Russian 
advanced base. Soviet prestige in Kabul for the moment stands very high on 
account of the apparent efficiency of the force which the Russians have inaugurated. 

In the event, however, of a serious rebellion which threatened the capital, it is 
doubtful whether the Russian aviators would support the Central Government, and 
I regard the Afghan Air Force, as at present constituted, as a potential source of 
danger rather than of strength to Afghanistan. On the other hand, the Afghan is 
so ignorant and careless and so unwilling to learn that the prospect of the main¬ 
tenance of an Afghan Air Force, except under foreign control, seems to me to be 
[14408] L 
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Extremely remote. And granted that the Ameer contents nimself with the possession 
of a couple of dozen of military aeroplanes, it is difficult to see where the money is 
to he obtained, except from Russia, to preserve the strength and efficiency of even 
so diminutive a force. 

8. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 5022/125/97] No. 42. 

Sir F. Ilumphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain. —( Received, via Peshawar , 

September 2.) 

(No. 126.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul , August 31, 1925. 

REFERENCE our telegram No. 50 of the 24th April last, and No. 309/1 of 
7th August, addressed to Government of India (copy posted to London). I hear on 
good authority that there are now twenty-six Russian officers and men employed in 
Afghan Air Force and six others are expected shortly. They hope to find 
opportunities for visiting Jalalabad in the winter. 

My informant states that the Russians have no high grade aviation spirit and 
are trying to obtain it privately from Karachi through Fennell, a motor mechanic 
living in Peshawar. Fennell is in touch with Murphy, who, I understand, proposes 
to fly Avro 220 to Kabul. 

I strongly recommend aviation spirit be treated as war material, and that 
imports into Afghanistan of spirit or other aviation stores should not be permitted 
except on application through official. Petrol bought from Russia or Attock 
Company, which enjoys monopoly in Northern India, is unsuitable for aeroplanes 


[N 5348/90/97] No. 43. 

Appendix to the Kabid Military Attache's Diary No. 31 for week ending August 21, 
1925.—( Enclosed in Kabul Despatch No. 69 of August 27; Received in 
Foreign Office , September 21.) 

An Oriental Eye-Witness's Account of the Opening Day of the Jashan at Paghman. 
which was unattended by Members of the British Legation. 

ON the 14th August, 1925, I got to Paghman at 10-45 a.m., alighted from the 
hired motor car, and purchased the admission ticket which was being sold near the 
main gate. When T was about to go inside the following attracted my attention 
all of a sudden :— 

(a.) His Majesty the Ameer came out driving his car. Zia Humayun and 
Shah Vali Khan were with him. 

(b.) His Majesty the Ameer’s car was followed by Mahmud Sami’s, in the 
middle of which one small gun was also fixed. It appeared that both 
of the above-mentioned persons were going round and round in order 
to see that everything was in perfect order. 

(c.) Decoration of gate. 

When 1 raised my eyes to look at the top of the gate I read the following written 
in big letters :— 

“ Khushnud bad ruh-i-Shohda-i-Istaklal,” i.e., “Happy be the soul of 
those martyrs who have laid down their lives in the cause of independence.” 

Relow the above-mentioned words were found three long lines of words writ in 
Persian characters, the purport of which runs as follows: — 

“We are going to celebrate this Id in order to keep alive the memory of 
those brethren of ours who fought with the enemies of Islam and sacrificed 
their lives for the purpose of restoring the confiscated freedom and the legal 
rights of their nation and country.” 


Below the above words were found inscribed in marble the names ol all maityis 
of independence. For want of too much space the abbreviations were given : 

Mim. for Muhammad. Kaf. lor Kandak. 

Kh. for Khan. Qaf. for Qaum, i.e., tribe. 

No doubt the gate in question was well decorated with all as mentioned above 
and with electric lamps covered with thin red, green and white papers and various 
sorts of mottoes. , 

i- As it was rather early for prayer, I kept on loitering to see everything around 
me. All the faces appeared thrilling with mirth, glee and joy. The Afghan ladies 
in their usual gorgeous and fashionable dress were visible everywhere m small batches 
some sitting under the shade of trees and some walking on footpaths at normal 
speed. Water was being sprinkled on the roads. All the shops and bungalows 
were decorated with small flags and mottoes. Military soldiersand policemen were 
in new uniforms and were provided with small tents to live in for the Jashan days. 

The Foreigners. 

From amongst the foreigners I happened to see first of all the Russian ladies 
and gentlemen walking to and fro restlessly and merrily with a black bull-uog 
behind them. I saw M. Stark and M. Ricks loitering m the Id enclosure with 
Fakhri Pasha Under one canopy, before going to start the tennis game, 
His Majesty the Ameer held conversations lasting for about more than half an hour 
with Stark, Fakhri Pasha and Ricks. The Ameer and Stark were on one bench, 
while Fakhri Pasha and Ricks were on the other just close to the first At hrst 
these gentlemen were talking together standing, but afterwards sat on the benches 
His Majesty the Ameer was very attentive and had put his right ear towards 
Fakhri Pasha. The Ameer's courtiers were standing aloof, at a distance of 8 or 
9 yards, waiting for him that he may cease conversations, leave for the tennis ground 
and start the game there The members of the German company were visible theie. 
From the German Legation there were two members there, i.e., Herr ochwager anc 
the interpreter, who is a Turk. From the Persian Legation Rafi-ul-Mamalek, ail 
from the Turkish Legation Fakhri Pasha and his secretary, named Munir Beg\ 
were present. As far as mv memory serves there was no one from the French 
Legation. The Russian ladies and gentlemen were showing activity everywhere, 
such as in taking photographs of the shows and in having a chat with the Afghan 
officials. 

Ceremony in the Mosque. 

As the time for Juma prayer was drawing very near I retraced my steps temards 
the mosque. The clock tower of the mosque had struck 12 when 1 went inside the 
mosque, a double-storeyed, small, beautiful and newly-built one. Its uppei anc 
lower roof is supportedby green marble pillars. Both the storeys and the compound 
attached to it were packed to the full with people The band was in attendance. 
It was played on the arrival in the mosque of berdar Muhammad Vali, Crown 
of Afghanistan, accompanied by nearly all the high military officials 
His Majesty the Ameer, with all the high officials, occupied seats in the upper 
storey while khntba was read in the lower one. Above the seat of the Imam the 
roof is open His Majesty the Ameer had arrived in the mosque in military dress 
at 2 p.m sharp, accompanied by Shah Vali Khan. At first the bugle sounded us 
arrival, and on entering the mosque premises the band started its tunes. In the 
khntba the Ameer’s name was read as Ameer Amanullah Khan, Gliazi, Almomhid- 
fi-sabilallah In the khntba there was nothing offensive. Simply praise of the 
Ameer and advice to the Afghan nation for peace, unity and love with each other 
was dealt with. Before the khntba was read, two mullalw—one from the Shmwari 
country and the other (perhaps) head of the Arabic School Kabul-delivered speeches 
in Rushto and Persian. The Shinwari mullah, while making speech on truthfulness, 
self-sacrifice and unity, was requested by the audience to speak in Persian, but he 
said in reply that he was not conversant with the Persian language. Thereupon, 
he rather felt shy and brought his speech soon to close. After him the second mullah, 
who appeared to be well conversant with ancient history and world politics, made 
a speech in Persian, the purport of which is as follows 

“Dear Brethren : I have been asked by my friends to make a speech before 
you, and so I do the same. Thanks be to God that you are assembled here 
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to-day at Paghman to celebrate the Jashan of Independence. But there are 
99 per cent, of people in this sacred land who are quite unaware of this fact 
as to what istaklal (independence) is. Istaklal means freedom, i.e., we are free. 
We are under no foreign body. Our country is a sacred land. We-can perform 
our religious duties as ordained by the Holy Koran. Look at our Indian 
brethren. They are not free. They are under the British. If they want to 
carry out the divine orders, then what is for them? Death or jail! The 
British are ruling nearly all the world. But I remember, twelve years ago, 
Mr. Churchill produced on the table in the House of Commons the Holy Koran, 
and said that as long as that book (the Holy Koran) was in existence, they 
(the British) could not rule Arabia. The Europeans take much pride in it 
that they are the giver of civilisation to other countries. But they are wrong. 
They were brute and savage, ignorant of everything They learnt everything 
from Islam. The Moslems made aeroplanes, sulphur and acids. What does 
it matter if the Europeans have made improvements in these things. There 
was a time when Islam was at the zenith of its power and no power could stand 
match to it. It was spreading by rapid strides when its advancing tide was 
stemmed in the south of France. But now it is on the wane. What are the 
causes of its rise and fall? M. Mussoliban, a French historian, in his book 
entitled ‘ The rise and fall of Islam,’ says : ‘ Islam was making progress by leaps 
and bounds when the Holy Koran was in the hand of every Moslem, when every 
Moslem was abiding by the divine orders and was ready to sacrifice his life 
and property in the cause of Islam. But now Islam is waning on this account, 
that the Moslems have given up the Holy Koran and that they have no regard 
for the divine orders.’ Dear brethren, you can think over these words of 
Mussoliban. Are they not true? You should wake up from the deep slumber 
because you have obtained independence through your kind father, who has 
been endowed with high ambitions and noble sentiments and who is ever 
ready to extend his helping hand alike towards everybody—rich or poor and 
high or low. May Ameer Amanullah’s kingdom be everlasting. May God 
shower his choicest blessings upon him who has given a new phase of life to 
this country and has set this country free from the clutches of others. You 
should realise the true meaning of independence. Independence is a blessino- 
vouchsafed to us by God. Lucky are those who possess it. Gird up your loins 
to preserve it. Try to bring Islam on the same level as it was before. Take 
the Holy Koran in your hands. Sacrifice your life and property for the cause 
of Islam Paradise is for those who will sacrifice their life and property on 
the sacred altar of Islam. God says that he has purchased the life and pioperty 
of a man for paradise. Look at the Europeans as to how they are obeying 
the orders of their Pope at Rome. Remain united and treat all the Moslems 
as your brethren. Don't hurt anybody because it is a great sin. Show love 
to each other Don’t take bribe. The bribe-taker is worse than a swine. Look 
at our present Ameer. What marvellous improvements he has made in the 
country. _ You are very lucky to get independence and such a good-natured 
Moslem King. You have never enjoyed such peace and prosperity in the remn 
of former Ameers. Look at this, when he prepared the Jashan programme 
he sent a telephone message to me anu 10 other mullahs in Kabul to come and 
see the programme in order to expunge from it any item objectionable and 
contrary to the religious tenets oi Islam. Have the former Ameers ever done so ? 
In short, I advise you to remain united and work foe your peace and prosperitv." 


His Majesty the Ameer’s Speech. 

After the Juma prayer was over, His Majesty the Ameer came out of the mosque 
and stood on the platform. He made a very short speech, which lasted for about 
four or five minutes. It ran as follows :— 

“ Dear brethren and military soldiers, 

“Thank God that I see you happy and glad to-day. I offer my 
congratulations to you on this happy Id of Independence. May God keep such 
thousands of Ids in store for you. You have obtained independence. Try your 
best to preserve it, and do not interfere with the independence of others. Do not 
allow it to slip away from your hands. It is the military soldiers through 
whom you have achieved this blessing. You should love them and appreciate 
their services. I am your well-wisher at heart. Render those deeds that may 
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bring prosperity to you I myself have dedicated my life for your welfare 
and prosperity.” (Cheers; “ Long live our King ! ”) “ It is the opening speech 
which I have made before you. May I say good-bye to you and allow you to 
celebrate this happy Id.” 

Note. —I was standing behind Muhmud Tarzi. He was the first to clap 
his hands 

Hereafter, all the people began to celebate the Id according to the programme. 
There was an awful rush of people on the road on which they were proceeding 
towards the Id enclosure. In the enclosure all the fountains were playing and 
people were moving about with oustle and hurry. The Ameer was attending every 
show with changed dress. In the evening I returned to Kabul when the day 
programme was finished. 


[N 5349/533/97] No. 44. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.--(Received September 21.) 

(No. 70.) 

Sir, Kabul , August 29, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith a summary of the cour.se and tendency 
of events in Afghanistan during the period the 15th May to the 22nd August, 1925. 

2. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for Tndia 
and the Government of India. 

I have, &c 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


Enclosure in No. 44. 

Summary of the Course and Tendency of Events in Afghanistan during the period 

May 15 to A ugust 22, 1925. 

Afghan Foreign Relations. 

Great Britain. 

Shortly after the last summary on Afghan foreign relations was written, there 
occurred an event which, though not directly affecting the relations between Great 
Britain and Afghanistan, was of grave importance to all countries interested in 
the welfare and progress of Afghanistan. On the 31st May the Italian engineer 
Piparno was summarily executed for killing an Afghan policeman The 
circumstances of the execution and the reasons for the subsequent protest made by 
the Italian Government have been fully stated elsewhere, and it is only necessary 
here to touch briefly on those aspects of the execution and of the negotiations for a 
settlement which are of importance to the future relations beween Afghanistan 
and Great Britain. Before British subjects can be permitted to undertake 
employment in Afghanistan without restriction, it is obviously necessary that a 
more equitable criminal procedure and a more intelligible criminal law than that 
applied to the case of Piparno should be introduced. The opening of diplomatic 
negotiations to secure adequate security for foreigners under the Afghan law was 
deferred until a settlement of the international dispute arising out of the execution, 
but no opportunity was lost of impressing upon both the Ameer and his advisers 
that the position of Afghanistan in the comity of civilised nations could not be 
sustained unless Italy’s grievance was redressed and other nations thereby 
reassured. The course of the tedious negotiations, which preceded the settlement, 
will be dealt with in more detail later in this despatch, and it may here be remarked 
only that the whole effort of this Legation was directed throughout in accordance 
with the instructions of His Majesty’s Government at securing a peaceful solution 
honourable to both parties. It is satisfactory to record that the integrity of British 
motives in this matter has been recognised by the Ameer and by unintelligent and 
patriotic Afghans, who realise that a rupture with Italy would have been entirely 
contrary to the true interests of their country. There is accordingly a sincere 
feeling'of gratitude towards His Majesty's Government for their unobtrusive 
assistance in bringing about a settlement without in any way interfering with 
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Afghanistan's cherished indepedence. A favourable atmosphere has thus been 
created for attacking the delicate problem of .securing a fair trial for foreigners 
accused of criminal offences, without arousing Afghan suspicion that Capitulations 
are the objective. During an informal conversation shortly after the settlement 
with Italy was arranged, the Ameer expressed his gratitude for the assistance given 
by His Majesty’s Government in the matter, and the hope that no demand would 
be made for the alteration of the Afghan laws. He added that he recognised the 
necessity for amendment and intended to introduce legislation to that end, but 
any attempt on the part of foreign representatives to impose such action upon him 
would greatly add to his difficulties. 

2. While the prospect of a breach between Italy and Afghanistan remained, 
the political future of the Ameer’s Government appeared too obscure to permit of 
any concrete discussion with the Ameer or the Foreign Minister of possible assistance 
in kind from the Government of India. Since the dispute was settled the Foreign 
Minister has been too ill to see me, and it is rumoured that he has tendered his 
resignation owing to the employment as the Ameer’s emissary to the Italian 
Legation in the final stage of the crisis of Slier Ahmad, who is a bitter personal 
enemy of Serdar Mahmud Beg Tarzi. No real progress has, therefore, been made 
towards deciding how far the Afghan requests for material assistance already 
reported can best be met. I hope, however, to ascertain the views of the Afghan 
Government on the subject of the Torkham-Kabul road and to discuss the matter 
with the Government of India during my forthcoming visit to Simla. 

J. In matters affecting the common border there has been little, if any, cause 
for complaint against the Afghan Government during the period under report. 
The question of Baud Shah, the surviving murderer of Majors Orr and Anderson, • 
still remains unsettled. After a prolonged stay in Mohmand country he is now 
reported to be paying occasional visits to Chaknawar and Nuzian in Afghan 
territory. It is known that the Ameer has himself a heavy score to settle with 
Daud Shah, and I have drawn the attention of the Afghan Government to the case. 
Of Ajab’s gang, Sultan Mir and Gul Akbar have not, so far as I am aware, visited 
Afghan territory, and are still reported to be living on the Indian side of the Durand 
line. A jab is said to have been imprisoned recently at Mazar-i-Sharif, but no 
specific charge against him by the Afghans is known" It is possible that he was 
placed under temporary restraint in order to guard against any untoward incident 
during the visit of the British military attache to Mazar-i-Sharif. 

4. The attitude of the Afghan Government towards British frontier tribesmen 
has been on the whole correct.. In June 1 was informed that discussions were 
proceeding in Kabul with a view to the formation of three khassadar battalions at 
Urgun, Matun, and Gardes, and at once addressed a letter on the subject to the 
Foreign Minister. Serdar Mahmud Tarzi replied that the Afghan Government 
had no intention of breaking their promises, and I have since been assured by the 
War Minister that no British tribesmen will be recruited in any circumstances. 
Before the end of June all the Wazirs in Kabul, numbering over 400, had left for 
their homes in disgust at their cold reception and failure to secure any substantial 
reward for their services during the rebellion. The Mahsud representatives have 
also been treated with great indifference, and Kutab Khan, who started for Kabul 
in June, only came as far as Logar, where he stayed for some time on the pretext 
of illness. The Mahsud colonists at Logar had a serious affray with the local 
inhabitants in July, and several casualties on both sides occurred which led to the 
arrest of about eighteen Mahsuds. The Turis have also failed to secure any 
substantial success in spite of the efforts of Shahgassi Ali Ahmad Khan on their 
behalf. Most of them are still in Kabul trying to get their promised rewards and 
medals, but a few have returned to the Ivurram, where they are making extravagant 
statements about the terms offered to them by the Afghan War Minister if they will 
accept permanent employment. Tt seems most unlikely that the Ameer would risk 
arousing further discontent among his ill-paid troops by paying Shi a aliens on a 
scale far in excess of that enjoyed by the most favoured Afghan regiments. Tt was 
freely rumoured that the Ameer had issued invitations broadcast to British tribesmen 
to attend the annual celebrations of independence in August. This seems unlikely, 
and in any case very few attended. The Pathan dances, which figured in the 
programme, were all pei formed bv Afghan tribesmen. 

5. The improved situation in the Southern Province has made it possible for 
all the rebel leaders at present detained in India to be set at liberty, and it is 
understood that they are negotiating with the Afghan Government for their early 


return tu Afghanistan. The difficult problem of the return of Afghan Government 
rifles alleged to have been brought into India by Afghan rebel refugees and deposited 
with British frontier officials remains to be decided. Particulars regarding these 
have now been furnished to the Government of India and a formal request made 
for their restoration to the Afghan military authorities. The numbers quoted by 
the Afghans appear to bear no relation to the"facts and enquiries are still proceeding. 

<i. Social relations with Afghan official classes have been somewhat restricted 
by the absence in Paghman of alf the Government offices. The British Legation was 
invited to occupy an unfurnished house in Paghman at a rent of 8 guineas a week, 
but the accommodation was so inadequate that the offer was declined. The Ameer 
and his Court visited Kabul for a night or two on the occasion of the Id-ul-Zuha on 
the 2nd July, and in the morning a reception was held at the Dilkusha Palace, 
when all the members of the Diplomatic Corps were received by the Ameer and 
offered him their congratulations upon the occasion. Invitations were also sent to 
the heads of missions to attend the same evening at the Foreign Ministry to offer 
vicarious congratulations to the Queen, at the same hour as that fixed for her 
reception of the wives of the Diplomatic Corps in the palace. My Italian, French 
and German colleagues joined me in excusing themselves from attending this novel 
ceremony as being opposed to both Eastern and Western practice. 1 am informed 
that our action met with general approbation in Kabul society, and it has been 
decided to revise the protocol accordingly. The one occasion of the year when free 
intercourse with Afghans is possible is during the Festival of Independence, to 
which a week of August is devoted. The threatened breach between Italy and 
Afghanistan prevented this Legation from attending these celebrations during the 
early part of the week, but I was present on the last three days, when I renewed 
many old friendships. It was particularly noticeable that Serdar Tnayatullah, 
elder brother of the Ameer, who has always been very well disposed towards the 
British but has been averse to showing his sentiments too freely, appeared to have 
freed himself from all restraint in this respect and was almost embarrassing in 
his friendliness. Serdar Hayatullah. the Ameer’s younger brother, also took the 
opportunity of thanking me very warmly for the services rendered to him by the 
Legation surgeon at the time of his recent accident 

7. The popularity of the Legation dispensary has continued to increase, and 
the Afghan Government now appear to realise that the work which is done there 
is entirely free from political objection. The average number of out-patients has 
been inconveniently large, and a few operations have been undertaken The 
Legation surgeon successfully treated the Ameer’s only son in what was considered 
a dangerous illness, and his services have since then been in constant demand for 
other members of the Ameer’s family and Court. 

8. On the whole, a general desire is apparent for closer and more friendly 
relations with His Majesty’s Government, and it seems probable that feelers 
regarding a new treaty of friendship will shortly be renewed. 

Russia. 

9. The most spectacular achievement of the .Russians in Kabul during the last 
three months was the delivery of four aeroplanes flown from Termez to Kabul by 
Russian pilots over the Hindu Kush. The constant delays which occurred in the 
execution of the flight threatened at one time to cover the Russians with ridicule, 
but since four out of the six machines which left Termez arrived in Kabul without 
mishap the Russian air force has been regarded with considerable respect by the 
Afghan public. Their prestige has been enhanced by a public display, details of 
which have been furnished by separate despatch. They were to have given another 
display during the independence celebrations at Paghman, but their activities were 
confined to the dropping of a few bombs, owing, it is believed, to the lack of aviation 
spirit, which they had hoped to obtain from India. Apart from the difficulty about 
fuel, it is understood that the machines, which with one exception are of British make, 
are very short of spare parts, which cannot be supplied from Russia. In pursuance 
of their usual tactics, the Soviet Government have, in handing over these aeroplanes, 
secured concessions from the Afghans as to the employment of Russian personnel 
The exact number of these has not been ascertained, but it is certainly over twenty 
at the present moment. 

10. The Russian Minister has been in residence at Paghman during the last 
two months, he and the Turkish Minister being the only two diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives to transfer their headquarters from Kabul. He is credited with extensive 
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underground intrigue in connection with the dispute between the Italians and the 
Afghans, and attempted to create a separate party, composed of himself, the Turkish 
Minister and the Persian Minister, to take the Afghan side in the quarrel and to 
encourage the Ameer to resist Signor Mussolini’s demands, even when they were 
modified. It is generally believed that he hoped for the withdrawal of the Italian 
Legation as the first step towards a general breach between Afghanistan, and those 
European Powers which have earned the enmity of the Soviet. The eventual 
settlement was, therefore, extremely distasteful to him, and he pointedly refrained 
from congratulating the Italian Minister on his success. During the independence 
celebrations, a large number of Russians of both sexes visited Paghman, and many 
stayed at the hotel, where the promiscuity and indecency of their behaviour is 
reported to have scandalised even the most liberal-minded Afghans. 

11. I have reported separately in my despatch No. 60 the language which I 
recently employed at an interview with the Afghan Foreign Minister, when I 
attempted to bring home to him the risk to Afghanistan arising out of her com¬ 
plaisance towards Russian penetration. While I have no doubt that the existence 
of the danger is recognised by the Ameer and by all intelligent Afghans, the habit of 
procrastination may prevent them from taking any steps to avert it, unless 
encouraged to do so from other quarters. 

12. The personnel of the Russian Legation is constantly changing, particularly 
those members who are ostensibly charged with commercial matters. No intimation 
is sent to me officially of these changes, and since there is no social intercourse between 
the two Legations, accurate information is difficult to obtain. It has, however, been 
noticed that M. Velikowski, who was until recently second secretary to the Legation, 
has been replaced by another officer, whose name is believed to be Franzjewich. 

Persia. 

13. The Persian Minister has found the events of the last three months a very 
severe strain, even upon his diplomatic sonplesse. He has considered it expedient 
on the one hand to espouse the Afghan side in their recent dispute with Italy over 
Piparno’s execution. This threw him into the party organised by the Russian and 
Turkish Ministers. On the other hand the suspicions entertained by his Government 
against Soviet designs in Northern Persia have compelled him to exchange views 
with the British Minister regarding the duplicity of M. Stark. He has solved the 

E roblem by appearing in public as little as possible. During such discussions as I 
ave had with him, he has expressed himself very freely on the common danger to 
Persia and to Afghanistan arising out of Bolshevik intrigue, and I am sending a 
separate communication on the subject by despatch. 

14. Agha Mir Muhammad Hussain, at present employed in the Foreign Office, 
has been appointed Afghan Minister in Tehran, but has not yet proceeded to join 
his appointment. 

Tnvkey. 

15. I am informed that Fakri Pasha is shortly to be recalled, but no decision 
has yet been made as to his successor. During the recent Afghan-Italian dispute he 
has expressed warm sympathy with Afghanistan and extreme horror of 
“ Capitulations ” in any form. He also appears to have acted as a jackal for the 
Russian Minister by keeping him informed of the attitudes adopted by the European 
Legations. Most of his information was incorrect. 

16. Lewa Mishar Ghulam Jhilani, recently commanding the troops in Turkestan, 
has been appointed Afghan Minister at Angora, but he has not yet left Kabul for 
his new appointment. 

France. 

17. A new secretary, M. A. Cassin, has at length reached Kabul to take the 
place of M. Bertrand. M. and Mine. Foucher are also expected to reach Kabul 
from Turkestan within the next day or two. They were recently visited in Balkh 
by the military attache during his stay at Mazar-i-Sharif. Both were in extremely 
bad health, and M. Foucher expressed himself as most disappointed with his 
archaeological discoveries. 

18. M. Chauvet has recently been summoned to more than one audience with 
the Ameer, in order to discuss the question of more French professors coming to 
Kabul for service in the French school. There is a hitch over a condition which 


the Afghan Government wishes to insert in their contracts that the professors agree 
to be subject to the Afghan law. Whatever their juridical status may be in actual 
practice, M. Chauvet wishes to avoid any mention of Afghan law in their contracts. 

Italy. 

19. The course of the negotiations which preceded the eventual settlement of 
the Piparno case is so characteristic of Afghan diplomatic methods that a brief 
summary of the latter stages will perhaps be of interest. After nearly two months' 
negotiations the Foreign Minister agreed to send his Gnder-Secretary to the Italian 
Legation— 

(1.) To express the regret of the Afghan Government. 

(2.) To announce the dismissal of the commandant of police. 

(3.) To pay £6,000 without specifying any reasons. 

He was, however, still engaged in haggling over the phraseology of the first condition, 
which he wished to make more restricted in sense than the Italian Minister could 
accept, when Dr. Cavicchioni was instructed to deliver an ultimatum expiring on 
the 8th August. On the 6th August the Foreign Minister sent a note to the Italian 
Legation in which the first and third conditions were altered beyond recognition, 
and it was stated categorically that this represented the last word of the Afghan 
Government. 

20. Dr. Cavicchioni replied on the following day, reiterating his demands and 
stating that he would withdraw his Legation on the 14th if satisfaction was not 
obtained before that date. On the 10th I had a long audience with the Ameer, who 
agreed to accept all the Italian conditions. 

21. Meanwhile, the Foreign Minister sent no further reply, and the Italian 
secretary, Captain Marini, was received with complete indifference when he went 
on the 12th to obtain visas on all the Italian passports. Dr. Cavicchioni spent the 
next two days in making preparations for departure, which were still further 
accelerated by the receipt of peremptory orders from Rome to leave Kabul at once, 
because the Afghan Minister in Rome had demanded his passports from the Italian 
Government. The Italian Legation was entirely denuded of furniture, which was 
brought to this Legation for storage until it could be sold. The necessary motor 
transport was arranged, and a special lorry filled with Afghan soldiers and a 
machine gun was sent to the Legation to escort Dr. Cavicchioni and his party to 
Dakka. At 8 p.m. on the 14th August, some ten hours before the party had arranged 
to start, Slier Ahmad, recently Afghan Minister in Rome and now President of the 
Majlis-i-Shora or House of Commons, arrived from Paghman to invite the Italian 
Minister to an audience with the Ameer. Dr. Cavicchioni decided to go, and spent 
seven hours in conversation with the Ameer, only Slier Ahmad being present as 
interpreter. The upshot of the interview was that the Ameer agreed to fulfil the 
Italian conditions, and it only remained for the Italian Minister to obtain his 
Government's consent to a renewal of relations, which had been formally interrupted 
by the mutual demand for passports. It was also explained by the Ameer that the 
Afghan Minister in Rome had exceeded his instructions in asking for his passports. 
A reply was received on Sunday the 16th August from Rome approving of 
Dr. Cavicchioni’s proposal, and at another interview granted by the Ameer the 
same night it was agreed that the Under-Secretary should present himself the 
following day at the Italian Legation before 5-30 p.m. to carry out the three 
conditions. However, at 2 o’clock on the 17th Slier Ahmad came to say that the 
Under-Secretary was ill, and that there was difficulty about paying the money 
because no cheque could be obtained. Both Dr. Cavicchioni and "Captain Marini 
had suspected for some time that Slier Ahmad was playing them false and wished 
to bring about a rupture. This fresh evidence of procrastination confirmed their 
worst suspicions, and in spite of Slier Ahmad’s protests and entreaties he was told 
to go about his business, and that no settlement was now possible whether the Under¬ 
secretary came before 5-30 p.m. or not. Captain Marini was sent to inform me 
of this new development, and I went at once to the Italian Legation, where I found 
Dr. Cavicchioni convinced that he had been made a fool of and determined whatever 
happened to leave Kabul next morning. With the aid of the French Charge 
d’Aft’aires, whom 1 called in to support my advice, l was able to persuade the Italian 
Minister that he should still see the Under-Secretary, if the latter arrived before 
the appointed time. A few minutes before 5-30 the Under-Secretary arrived from 
Raghman by motor and made the necessary amends, the money "being paid in 
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English sovereigns. Three defects are apparent in the Italian Government’s conduct 
of the case : The original demands were unreasonable, they were published while 
diplomatic negotiations were in progress, and pledges were taken for their fulfilment 
of a kind which deeply wounded Afghan pride. These mistaken tactics served only 
to rouse the worst instincts of Afghan diplomacy. An attitude of indifference was 
maintained until the very last moment in order to bluff the Italians into making 
further concessions. The eventual settlement came only when the Ameer took the 
matter into his own hands, thereby demonstrating his superior political acumen and 
at the same time his ultimate control over foreign policy. It should be axiomatic 
in dealing with the Afghan Government to make no demands which can be 
interpreted as humiliating to the Ameer or his Government, and never to modify 
demands when once they have been made. 

22. When a rupture appeared to be almost inevitable it was arranged to 
withdraw at once all the Italians in Afghanistan not connected with the Legation. 

In spite of the settlement only eight non-officials out of the original colony of 
forty-five propose to remain. Signor C'alzevara, to whom the Afghan Government 
had for several weeks refused an exit visa because of a dispute over silkworm 
cocoons, crossed the frontier into India some days ago on his way back to Italy. 

Germany. 

23. A reception was held at the German Legation on the 14th July to celebrate 
Constitution Day. H was noticeable that all the Afghan Ministers and other 
notables attended, presumably under the Ameer’s orders, in order to emphasise their 
friendliness to European countries other than Italy. 

24. Dr. Weiss, the German aviator, is still in Kabul, and I am informed that 
the War Minister is anxious that he should renew his contract for another year, so 
that there may be at any rate one European pilot of other than Russian nationality. 

Owing to the hostility of the Russians his retention in Afghan service seems doubtful. 

Two German professors, Drs. Voigt and Kirchner, have arrived in Kabul to join ^ 
the teaching stall of the Amania College. 

25. General Ahmad Ali Khan has been appointed Afghan Minister at Berlin 
and expects to start for Europe after the monsoon. He was Governor of Jalalabad 
in 14)23, and has recently been commanding the troops in the Sherpur Cantonment 
in Kabul. 

F. H. IIUMPT-IRYS. 


[N 5350/16/97] No. 45. 

Sir F. Ji umphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received September 21.) 

(No. 71.) 

Ssii'j Kabul, August 29, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I called on my Persian colleague, Mirza 
Nasrullah Khan (formerly called Itela-ul-Mulk), on the 26th August, in order to 
exchange views with him on the subject of the Russian menace to Afghanistan, in 
accordance with the authority conveyed to me in your telegram No. 31, dated the 
22ml August, 1925. He stated that there was no doubt whatever in his mind 
regarding the aims of Russian policy in this country. The Soviet Government, in 
his opinion, were working to dismember and bolshevise Afghanistan, with a view 
to stirring up trouble in Lndia, and were preparing machinery for setting up 
separate Soviet republics in the country, beginning from the north. The methods 
adopted by M. Raskolnikov, the late Soviet Minister, were crude and unsuccessful, 
but M. Stark appeared to him a man of far greater ability and even more unscrupu¬ 
lous The present Russian Minister had adopted a conciliatory attitude towards 
the Afghans and was bailing his trap cleverly, while pretending to be absorbed in 
the promotion of Russo-Afghan trade. My colleague said that such trade was in 
reality incapable of expansion unless subsidised in the same manner as the Baku 
oil, which is sold in Afghanistan at less than cost price. He added that M. Stark’s 
method was to introduce political propagandists in the guise of traders and experts, 
and that, in his opinion, the Russians would make a supreme effort in Afghanistan 
during the next two years If they w'ere successful in stirring up a serious revolu¬ 
tion, the danger to British and Persian interests was obvious. 

2. I replied that my own views coincided in the main with his, though two 
years was perhaps too short a period w’ithin wdiich the Bolsheviks hoped to mature 


Su 

their plans in Afghanistan. My colleague expressed the opinion that Bolshevism 
was a disease which must either spread quickly or perish from inanition. The 
Soviet leaders were aware of this, and were determined to push their revolutionary 
schemes with the utmost vigour. 1 asked what remedy he suggested. He replied 
that a diplomatic protest by Great Britain in regard to the propaganda which was 
being carried on from the newd\ created Soviet republics on the northern borders of 
Persia and Afghanistan would give confidence to Reza Khan and the Ameer, and 
might frighten Russia, temporarily, at any rate, into looking to other fields for 
expansion. 

3. I said that, in my opinion, w'e should show sympathy towards Afghanistan’s 
true interests, tactfully expose the real nature of Russian designs to the Afghan 
Government, keep our eyes open, and continue to exchange views. He told me that 
he would ask for an audience with the Ameer at once, with a view to warning him 
personally of the dangers of the present situation. 

4 A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

I have, &c 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 


[N 5312/1006/97] No. 46. 

Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received September 21.) 

[With Three Maps.] 

(No. 598.) 

Sir, Moscow, September 12, 1925 

WITH reference to Mr. Peter's despatch No. 1047 of the 7th November last, 
dealing with the redistribution of territory in Central Asia, I have the honour to 
transmit herewith a memorandum on the same subject, together with sketch maps 
showing roughly the mnv boundaries and the ethnographic areas. 

2. The particulars given, though taken from various official or semi-official 
publications, will be found to be very incomplete and even contradictory. In fact, 
the boundaries of the new territorial divisions have not yet been definitely settled, 
and will, in the case of certain localities, remain in suspense for a considerable time 
to come. For instance, Tashkent is ethnographicallv Uzbek, but, as it is 
surrounded by Kirghese population, the Kirghese claim it The matter has been 
settled by a temporary compromise. Certain ethnographic minority questions 
remain open, notably those of the Uzbek islands around the towns of lurkestan, 
Chimkent and Alma-Ata The Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara have finally 
disappeared fiom the map; the former is divided between Tadjikistan and 
Uzbekistan, the latter between Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and the Kara-Kalpak 
Province. 

3. Such statistics as exist are admittedly entirely unreliable, and those given 
must be regarded as only tentative. The whole scheme is, in fact, in an embryonic 
state, and some time must elapse before the position is regularised. In like manner I 
should say that it is quite impossible at the present moment to forecast the result which 
this redistribution of territory is likely to have upon the local populations, though 
such information as comes through from time to time is rather to the effect that the 
changes are unpopular. Certainly they have only been put into being by the efti rts 
of the Communist party and represent in no sense a spontaneous enthusiasm ot 
downtrodden Asiatic races for ethnographic unity. The country is in an extremely 
depressed economic state at the present time, and whether the Soviet Government 
succeeds or not in popularising its new measures would seem to be dependent, first, 
upon their introduction being accompanied by a return of local prosperity; seconJi,, 
bv their being carried out by a sympathetic Administration. 

I have, &c. 

R. M. HODGSON. 
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Enclosure in No. 46. 

1 .—Historical arui Ethnographical. 

THE aboriginal inhabitants were Iranians, of Aryan stock, who were engaged 
in agriculture and dwelt in oases along the big rivers; they occupied the whole area 
oetween the Amu and Syr rivers and stretched as far as Western China. Their 
realm, known as Maverannagr or Transoxania, was rich, cultured and ancient. 
iNeai them, in Semirechia, and part of Fergana, were the Usuni, a Mongol race. 
1 o the north were various Mongol nomad tribes. 

In the 6th century, Transoxania was invaded by the Turki-tukyu tribe from 
the Altai (also known as Oguzi or Tokuy-oguzi), who founded an empire which split 
into two parts, east and west. Both were conquered by Chinese in the 7th century. 
In the 8th century a new Turanian tribe from the Altai, the Karluks, conquered the 
Turki-tukyu and drove part of them to the west and the lower reaches of the 
Syr-Daria, themselves taking Semirechia and part of the Syr-Daria area, where they 
founded the first Turanian Mussulman dynasty, the Karakhanidi or Ilek-khani, 
who, in 999, conquered all Maverannagr. 

In the 9th century the Mussulman khans of the Tokuy-oguzi, living around 
Djend in Syr-Daria, were defeated by the shahs of Khoresm and forced to retreat 
south where they took the land around Merv. They conquered the Gazneirds and 
seized Khorasan, founding the powerful Seldzhukski empire. These are the 
ancestors of the Turkomans of to-day. 

In the 10th century Maverannagr was overrun by the Kara-Kidani and Kara- 
Kitai, peoples of Tunguss origin coming from China. They have left no 
ethnographic traces. 

Early in the 12th century uirious Turanian tribes were driven in from the 
Mongol steppes by Genghiz Khan’s victorious armies; the Naimani, Merkiti and 
Kirei came to the west of Thian Shan and the River Chu, and the Kipchaki to the 
north of Khoresm. On Genghiz Khan’s death Maverannagr fell to his son Dzhagatai, 
and the region from the lower Syr-Daria up to the Urals to his grandson Sheibani, 
whose tribe was known as the Sinei or White Horde. Invading Turanian tribes 
continued to flow into the more desert areas and to force back the aboriginal 
Iranians. 

In the 14th century Tamerlane, son of the Khan of Shahr-i-Ziab, of the Bar las 
tribe, founded his empire over Russian Turkestan, Bokhara, Khoresm and part of 
the Kirghiz steppes, with its capital in Samarkand. The towns of Samarkand and 
Bokhara play a great part in early history; a democratic republic was founded in 
Bokhara early in the 13th century and existed some time; a municipal democracy 
under an elected triumvirate was founded in Samarkand in 1365. Tamerlane’s 
empire was progressive and stable, and served as a model for many years The 
Uzbeks consider themselves its direct heirs. 

In the 14th century the Turanian Khan Uzbek in the Kirghiz steppes to the 
north united a number of Turanian tribes, most of whom adopted Mahometanism 
and became known as '‘Uzbeks ”; other tribes split oil in the 15th century and 
founded, with other Turanian tribes, what was known as the “ Kazak ” political 
union, since when they have been known as Kazaks or Kirghiz-Kazaki. They 
became powerful and in 1488 invaded Syr-Daria, and for twenty years ruled 
Central Asia down to Khorasan. They allied themselves with the Dzhagatai, who 
had come with Genghiz Khan, and drove out the Iranian-Tadjik aboriginals from 
all the fertile territory. This “Uzbek” State reached its height under Abdullah 
Khan (1583-98); soon after his death it collapsed and Maverannagr ceased to lie. 

The Khanate of Khiva sprang up on the lower reaches of Amu Daria, where 
there existed at one time the State of the Aral-Kalpaks The Khanate of Bokhara 
included Bokhara and Samarkand; and the Khokand Khanate to the east included 
the Fergana Valley and that of the River Chirchik. In the last named there was 
for many years strife between the Uzbeks and Kipchaks; the latter being eventually 
cither driven out or exterminated. 

The Turkoman State gradually extended from the south to the centre of Amu- 
Daria and the southern part of the Khanate of Khiva; the process was facilitated by 
the Khans of Bokhara and Khiva, who used the Turkomans as mercenaries against 
their own internal rebels. 

At the same period the Kazaks from the north spread down and took the lands 
vacated when the Uzbeks moved into Maverannagr, and at the beginning of the 
17th century they ruled the towns of Tashkent and Turkestan. 


Such was the ethnographic distribution when Imperial Russia began her some¬ 
what haphazard course of conquest in Central Asia, and it has remained unchanged; 
the present redivision of Central Asia is based upon it. 

The most numerous race in Central Asia is the Uzbeks, who compose 42 per cent, 
of the total. The majority of them live in and around the towns of Fergana, 
Tashkent, Chimkent, Turkestan, Dzhizak, Katta-Kurgan, and certain Bokharan 
towns. 

The Ivirghiz-Kazaks form 19 per cent.; they are nomads, but of late have been 
taking to agriculture. They live in the steppes of Syr-Daria and Dzhetysui, the 
desert of Kizyl-Kum, the lower reaches of the Amu-Daria, and around Nur-Ata 

The Ivara-Kirghiz or Buruti (9 per cent.) live on the western slopes of Thian- 
Shan, the valley and slopes of Alai, the Eastern Pamirs and the southern part of 
Dzhetysui (in the Pishpek and Pryheval uyezds). Others are found in the Aulie-Ata 
area of Syr-Daria and near Samarkand. A compact group lives on the western 
slopes of the Hissar Hills and near Mount Peter the Great (Karategin) in Bokhara. 

The Turkomans (8 per cent.) live as a compact unit in the valleys of the Atreka, 
Sumbara, Tedzhen and Murgaba, on the northern slopes of Kopet-Daga, in the 
Kerkin and Cfiargui Vilayets of Bokhara on the Amu-Daria, and in the southern 
region of the Khiva Oasis. 

The Kara-Kalpaks (1 per cent.) are nearly all on the Amu-Daria Delta—though 
some are found in the Chirchik Valley and in Fergana. 

The Kurama (1 per cent.) are a mongrel tribe, and are scattered, some in 
Samarkand, some in Bokhara, some in the Turkoman region 

The Kipchaks (9 per cent.) live in the Fergana Province; a few are found in 
neighbouring Dzhetysui uyezds. 

The Taranchi (9 per cent.) are a mixture of Turanian and Iranian; they lately 
left the Ilii region of Western China and live in the Ili Valley and the Alma-Ata 
and Dzharkent uyezds of Dzhetysui. 

The Iranian Tadjiks (8 per cent.) have remained only in the south 

and south-east hilly areas of the Samarkand Province and in the towns 

of Samarkand, Pendzhikent, Ura-Tvube and Hodzhent; in the Karategin, 

Kulyabsk, and Baldzhuan areas of Bokhara on the upper Amu-Daria; 

in the Western Pamirs; and a few r (8 per cent, of them) in the Marghelan, Kokand 
and Namangan uyezds of Fergana A very small number live in the hills of Syr- 
Daria. 

Russians compose 8 pei- cent, of the inhabitants of Central Asia; the remainder 
.are Armenians, Jews, Persians, Indians, Arabs, Dungan, Ac. (-2 per cent.). 

II .—G oographical. 

1. The Socialist Soviet Republic ol Uzbekistan takes in— 

(i.) The Province of Samarkand, with the districts (uyezd) of Kata-Ivurgan, 
Hodzhent, Dzhizak (except for six volosts taken into the Kirghiz 
Republic), and Samarkand (except for three volosts taken into 
Tadzhikistan); 

(ii) The Province of Syr-Daria, with the district of Tashkent (less ten volosts) 
and parts of the Mirzachul district; 

(iii.) The Province of Fergana, with the districts of Kokand (less two nomad 
volosts), Andzhijhan (less seven volosts taken into the Kara-Kirghiz 
Autonomous Province), Namangan (less ten volosts also taken into the 
Kara-Kirghiz Autonomous Province), Fergana (less four volosts), and 
the Bulakbashin and Manyak volosts of the Oshsk district; 

(iv.) The following vilayets irom the Bokhara Republic; Bokhara, Kermineh, 
Nur-Ata, Karsln, Shahr-i-Sabz, Guzar, Baisun, Sary-Asii (less the 
Kara-Tag tuman), and Slmrab (less the Kerif tuman); 

(v.) The town of Khiva, with the Gurlen, Urgensk and Khiva districts. 

The population of Uzbekistan is given as 4,803,000, of whom 2,583,751 are 
Uzbeks, 81,862 Kirghiz Cossacks, 595,004 Tadzhiks, 150,308 Russians, and 
229,887 various The area is estimated at 164,150 square versts, 'file capital is 
Samarkand. It is divided into the following provinces:— 

1. Zarafshan. 4 Samarkand. 

2. Kashka-Daria 5 Tashkent. 

3 Surkhan. 6. Fergana. 
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Uzbekistan contains 90 per cent, of the cotton-growing area of Central Asia, 
and is the richest part m coal, oil, silk, and vineyards. In pre-war days 
a 1,500,000 karakul skins were exported annually from Bokhara; the number has 
now fallen to 500,000. The wool export is now given as 250,000 poods as against 
300,000 before the war, while sheep-casings and liquorice root are other important 
articles of export. 

2. The Soviet Socialist Republic of Turkmenistan embraces the whole Turkoman 
area with the Kerki and Charjui Vilayets and the Kerif tuman of Bokhara. It 
takes in all the old Khiva Kharate except the northern corner from Kunya-Urgens 
upwards, which is transferred to the Kara-Kalpak Autonomous Province, and the 
neighbourhood of Khiva, which becomes part of Uzbekistan. 

The population is estimated at 855,114, of whom 80-9 per cent, are Turkomans, 
8-6 per cent. Uzbeks, and 4-5 per cent. Russians. About 1 million Turkomans live 
across the Afghan and Persian frontiers. The capital is Poltoratsk (Asldiabad). 
The area is given as 367,776 square versts. The country is almost equally divided 
between agriculture and cattle-raising, and agricultural methods are primitive. 
Of industry there is very little, but in pre-war days twenty-two cotton-ginning 
factories turned out 1,300,000 poods of fibre, while the production of petroleum, 
okozeritc, coal and salt had considerable importance. 

3. The Autonomous Republic of Tadjikistan is a self-governing part of 
Uzbekistan. It takes in the following Bokharan vilayets: Knrgan-Tiube, Sary- 
yazi (part of), Diushambe, Kulyab and Gann; and from the Turkestan Republic: 
the Upper Zeravshan region of the Samarkand Province; the Western Pamir as 
it existed formerly (Rushan, Tugan. Ishkashim, Lyangar); the Oroshov volost of 
the Sarasu region, and part of the Wakhan volost (lying to the east of the former 
Bokharan frontier to Lake Zor-kul). 

The population is reckoned at 599,714, of whom 65-4 per cent, are Tadjiks, 
32-4 per cent Uzbeks, and 2-2 per cent. Kirghiz. The area is 120,600 square versts 
The capital is Diushambe. 

The country is undeveloped. The people engage in cattle and horse-breeding 
and agriculture'. Communications are bad, but it is expected that the railway to 
Fermez will be restored during the present summer, and that it will be possible to 
improve the course of the Amu-Daria so that its upper reaches will be navigable 
during eight months of the year. 

4. The Kara-Kirghiz Autonomous Province is bounded on the east by Chinese 
Turkestan, on the west by Uzbekistan and Tadjikistan. It includes the Karakol 
and Narvn districts, seven volosts of the Pishpek district of the Djetysui Province, 
fourteen volosts of the Aulia-Ata district in the Syr-Daria Province, ten volosts of 
the Andijan, nine of the Namangan, four of the Fergana, and two of the Kokand 
districts, with the whole of the Osh district except two volosts and the whole of 
the Eastern Pamir area. 

The population is given as 798.770, which includes 505.775 Kara-Kirghiz, 
123,133 Uzbeks, 14.324 Kirghiz, and 135,982 Russians. The area is 170,536 square 
versts and the capital is Pishpek The people are engaged in cattle-raising and 
agriculture. 

5. The Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of Kazakistan (formerly known 
as the Khirghese Republic) lies to the north of these States. It covers a huge area 
extending from the Caspian Sea to the frontiers of Chinese Turkestan It includes 
the Kara-Kalpek Autonomous Province, of which the capital is temporarily Turtkul. 
The internal divisions of this province are, however, not yet definitely established 
and the frontier is-liable to modification. 

The following areas of Old Turkestan are included in Kazakistan : From the 
Syr-Daria Province the districts of Akhmeehet. Aulie-Ata (with the town of that 
name) and twenty-four volosts, Kazalinsk, part of Mirzachul, ten volosts of 
Tashkent, and the districts of Turkestan and Chimkent. From the Djetysui 
Province have been taken the districts of Alma-Ata, Djarkent, Lepsinsk. three 
volosts of Pishpek. and Taldi-Kurgan : in the Samarkand Province six volosts of 
the Dzhizaksk district 









ENCLOSURE N°l: The new boundaries. 
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NOTE The area around Khiva is incorrectly hatched. It is in the Uzbek Republic . 
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[N 5476/342/97] Iso. 47. 

Sir l 1 '. Humyhrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received Seytember 28.) 

(No. 75.) 

Sir, Kabul, Seytember 5, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit a report of a conversation which 1 had with 
the Ameer at an audience lasting four hours in the Palace at Paghman on the 
3rd September, 1925. 

2. I said that, owing to the illness of the Foreign Minister, whom I had been 
unable to see for several weeks, I proposed to discuss personally with Elis Majesty 
the requests for assistance which Sardar Mahmud Tarzi had made to me on the 
12th May. One of the requests on which Mahmud Tarzi had laid particular stress 
was for assistance in the realignment and construction of the Khyber-Kabul road. 

I asked the Ameer whether he confirmed this request. 

He replied that a good motor road between India and Kabul was one of the 
most pressing needs of his conntrv. The present road was badly aligned, and was 
so tortuous that, whenever he made the journey by motor-car from Kabul to 
Jalalabad, he felt dizzy for several hours afterwards, and during the three winter 
months travellers were fortunate if they escaped being snowbound on the Balutak 
Pass. His own idea had originally been to construct a new road through the 
Tang-i-Ghara defile, which would reduce the present distance by road between Kabul 
and Jalalabad by 40 miles. The Italian and German engineers entrusted with this 
work were young men, who had apparentlv come to Afghanistan because they could 
find nothing to do in their own country. They had merelv wasted the money of the 
Afghan Government on haphazard and ill-conceived schemes, which he now realised 
were impossible of attainment without prohibitive cost. He had therefore been 
reluctantly compelled to abandon the Tang-i-Ghara alignment altogether, but he 
believed that an alternatee route, which was only 4 miles longer and was not 
subject to heavy snowfall, could be negotiated in the neighbourhood of the Lataband. 
He would tell me a story to illustrate the incapacity of his present engineers. An 
Italian in his service estimated the cost of a particular engineering work near Kabul 
at 3 lakhs of rupees. When he showed the plans to one of bis German engineers, he 
estimated the cost at 70 lakhs. Both estimates he believed to be equally fallacious, 
and he realised onlv after the waste of a great deal of money that first class experts 
should be employed on important works. Every traveller entering Afghanistan was 
struck by the extraordinary deterioration in the condition of the road as soon as he 
crossed the Indian frontier into Afghanistan. For the honour of his eountr and for 
the development of trade, it was essential that the road from the Ivhyber to Kabul 
should be realigned and improved without further delay. In present circumstances 
new lorries were converted into scrap-iron in six months, and motor-cars which ought 
to run at 20 miles to the gallon were able with dillicultv to do 5. He and his people 
would be extremely grateful to the British Governin'.' *t for any help which thev could 
give him with this road. 

I announced that my Government were prepared to give him assistance with 
experts and imported materials so long as our relations remained friendly. 

The Ameer then volunteered the statement, for which 1 was not altogether 
unprepared, that, in bis opinion, the best way of affording him assistance would be 
for my Government to guarantee him a yearly sum of money, which would be spent 
at his discretion, not only on this road but on any works which he might consider 
useful. To grant him assistance, whether pecuniary or in kind, for any particular 
purpose would be derogatory to his independence, and would give the impression to 
his people that the British Government were undertaking the regeneration of 
Afghanistan in their own interests. 

1 replied that this was a surprising proposal, which I could not entertain for 
a moment. The Foreign Minister had asked me for assistance in experts and 
materials which were not available in Afghanistan for the construction of this 
particular road, and my Government were prepared to accede to this request. His 
Majesty’s proposal was something entirely different, which \ could not discuss. 
Although in\ Government had no intention of coupling their assistance with any 
derogatorv conditions, it was obvious to me that the only way to get the work done 
in a businesslike and economical manner would be for the Government of India to 
provide and pay the expert personnel, who would import the necessary materials and 
submit their proposals for sanction to the Ameer, and for the Afghan Government 
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to provide the unskilled labour, which would give much-needed employment to the 
inhabitants of the country. 

After a prolonged discussion, in the course of which I reminded the Ameer that 
the form of the proposal, which I myself favoured, was put forward by his own 
Foreign Minister, and only after I had suggested that the scheme for the road should 
be dropped altogether, the Ameer said that he was inclined to agree with my views. 
He then asked that a British engineer with first-class qualifications, with the 
necessary staff, which he supposed would consist of five or six men, should be deputed 
to Kabul as soon as possible to undertake a survey and report to him regarding the 
most feasible alignment. When this alignment had been approved, he would 
personally discuss with me again the methods to be employed in the work of 
construction. 

I said that I would ask my Government to depute a survey party, as agreed upon 
between us. 

3. The Ameer then earnestly requested me to induce His Majesty’s Government 
to grant facilities for the training of selected Afghan youths in England for military, 
police, engineering and business careers. He said that an English education was 
the best in the world, but it was too expensive for the Afghan Government to 
undertake unaided. 

I pointed out the enormous difficulties of giving such a training in England to 
youths who understood no European language and whose previous education in no 
way fitted them for the tasks to which they aspired. Months, if not years, of careful 
investigation and preparation would be required before such a scheme could be 
launched with any prospect of success, and I reminded him that it was not the English 
way to undertake any work which did not promise to have a successful conclusion. 

The Ameer said he was confident that all the difficulties could be overcome, and 
stated that many Afghan youths had already been sent to France, Germany and 
Russia for education. He realised that none of the Great Powers, except England 
and Russia, had any real interests in Afghanistan, and there was, therefore, no 
reason why they should go out of their way to assist in the training and peaceful 
progress of the Afghan nation. The experience, however, of the last few years 
showed him that Russia was always ready to help, and at the present moment 
twenty-five Afghan students were being trained in aviation in Moscow at an inclusive 
cost to the Afghan Government for each student of only £12 a year. 

I asked him whether he was satisfied as to the quality of the instruction to be 
obtained in Moscow, and whether he thought that Russia distributed these favours 
out of friendship for Afghanistan, or for motives of her own. 

The Ameer worked himself up into a passion, and replied that every youth sent 
to Moscow was thrown into the fire He would return to Afghanistan full of revolu¬ 
tionary ideas, and would always be a danger to his country. So far from the Soviet 
being a friend of Afghanistan, it was plotting night and day for the destruction of 
his dynasty and the holshevising of his country. 

1 said that, if this was really his view', it seemed to me a surprising act of folly 
that he should risk the interests of his country by sending Afghan youths to Russia 
and inviting the Bolsheviks to come in ever-increasing numbers to Afghanistan. 

The Ameer said that he was driven to do so against his better judgment, as 
Afghanistan was very poor and no other nation came forward to help her. He said 
he had never been able to understand why, in the summer of last year, when he had 
come to the British Government for help, they would only sell him two of the four 
aeroplanes he asked for, and 3,000 instead of 5,000 rifles. He admitted that this 
coldness on the part of Great Britain had made him desperate and driven him into 
a rapprochement v'ith Russia, which he now bitterly regretted. He assured me that 
his chief desire was to disentangle himself from the meshes of the Bolshevik net 
which had been spread to ensnare him. If Russia offered him for £10 an article 
which the British Government were prepared to give him for £15, he would in every 
case accept the British offer; but if the British price v r ere raised to £50, he could not 
afford to pay it. His Council had recently decided that it was contrary to Afghan 
interests that the army should be equipped with several different patterns of rifles. 
They had accordingly decided that in future no rifles except of British manufacture, 
and possibly Russian, should be purchased The Lebel rifles sold him by the French 
Government were absolutely useless, and he had just sent a telegram to cancel the 
order for Mausers which was to have been placed in Europe. 

I replied that British statesmen were constantly reminded that the traditional 
Afghan policy was to play off Great Britain and Russia against each other and to 


attempt to induce them to bid, as if at an auction, for the friendship of Afghanistan. 
It was folly of him to expect that he could gain the goodwill of Great Britain by 
coquetting with Russia, and he had only himself to blame if a close rapprochement 
with the Soviet resulted in Great Britain appearing to be unresponsive to his over¬ 
tures. If he really desired British assistance, his best policy was to remain on 
neighbourly terms with Russia, and, at the same time, to be very vigilant to prevent 
her fiom obtaining a predominant influence in his country. He could hardly expect 
the British public to be anxious to support with their material assistance a nation 
which seemed to be cultivating the most close and friendly relations with a Power 
whose avowed object was the destruction of all so-called Imperialist States, and 
especially the British Empire. 

The Ameer interrupted me by saying that, if Britain was imperialist, he had 
no greater ambition than that Afghanistan should be imperialist also. He was not 
blind to the imminent danger of Russian penetration, but he was in urgent need of 
sympathy and help. 

I told him that he could count on the friendship of the British Empire, whose 
interests were in reality identical with his own, if only he would contrive that 
Afghanistan should be a good and faithful neighbour. 

4. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 


I have, &c. 

F. H. HUMPHRYS. 



[N 5551/342/97] No. 48. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received October 3.) 

Sir, India Office, October 2, 1925. 

I AM*directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a letter from th<‘ 
Government of India on the subject of the Anglo-Afghan Treaty. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 48. 

Government of India to India Office. 

Sir, Simla, Avgust 20. 1925. 

ANGLO-AFGHAN Treaty. 

I am directed to refer to despatch No. 42, dated the 11th June, 1925, from His 
Majesty’s Minister, Kabul. 

2. Much of Sir Francis Humphrys’s argument is directed to prove that under 
the present Anglo-Afghan Treaty His Majesty’s Government have, to the Afghan 
mind at anv rate, the better of the bargain, and, in the event of denunciation. moi\ 
to lose. 'This treatment of the question, however, hardly touches the point the 
Government of India desired to make. In their telegram No. 509 S, dated the 
11th May, 1925, they suggested that it would be advisable to bring home to the 
Ameer the advantages lie enjoys under the treaty, and by this they meant 
the absolute advantages, and not relatively to those enjoyed by His Majesty’® 
Government. They would wish him to realise that these advantages are real; that 
denunciation of the treaty, unless followed in due course by the conclusion of another, 
would automatically deprive him of them, and that under a new treaty he might 
easily gain less and was unlikely to gain more. That he has not denunciated the 
treaty would seem to the Government of India evidence that he is not vvhollv 
unconscious of his advantages under the treaty as it is. That we have not done so 
either is very likely evidence to him that we think much the same. But this does not 
affect the validity of the argument. 

3. On the detailed points regarding the existing treaty contained in Sir Francis 
Humphrys’s despatch I am to offer the following comments: The most important 
point in it relates to article 2, on which depends, in his opinion, the sanction for the 
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Durand line. The Government of India, however, have reached the conclusion that 
the Treaty of Peace of 1919, which contained a reaffirmation of the Durand line, 
was not abrogated by the neighbourly treaty of 1921, which supplemented rather 
than superseded it. The denunciation of the 1921 treaty would therefore have no 
effect on the declaration contained in that of 1919. Moreover, it appears that the 
Durand line would have sanction under international law independently of either of 
these treaties. The instruments of 1893 and following years recognising and fixing 
the boundaries between India and Afghanistan may be said to be “executed con 
ventions ” in the language of the text writers on international law. The boundary 
was defined, the territorial possessions, rights and jurisdiction were confirmed or 
completed, and there was nothing more to be done under the treaties. The war of 
1919 did not affect them, nor was it declared against them. To quote Wheaton, they 
may be said to be “executed conventions, which are perpetual in their nature, so 
that, being once carried into effect, they subsist independent of any change in the 
sovereignty and form of government of the contracting parties; and, although their 
operations may in some cases be suspended during war, they revive on the return of 
peace without any express stipulation.” “Such are treaties of cession, boundary 
or exchange of territory, or those which create a permanent servitude in favour of 
one nation within the territory of another. The second class (executory conventions) 
include treaties relating to friendship and alliance, commerce and nagivation. 
extradition, guarantee,” &c. The treaties of 1893 and 1895 were confirmed by tho 
Rawalpindi Treaty. The reason given for such general confirmations is given by 
Wheaton. “It is for this reason and from abundance of caution that stipulations 
are frequently inserted in treaties of peace expressly reviving and confirming the 
treaties formerly subsisting between the contracting parties and containing stipula¬ 
tions of a permanent character, or some other mode excluding the conclusion that 
the obligation of such antecedent treaties is meant to be waived by either party.” 

4. As Sir Francis Humphry s points out, some difficulty might seem to arise 
from the use of the term “ sphere of influence ” in the 1893 agreement. But even in 
the agreement of 1895 the words used were: “ We .... deputed by our respective 
Governments to demarcate the boundary line between the territories of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of His Highness the Ameer of Afghanistan.” Similarly, in the 
treaties of 1919 and 1921 the words used were “ the Indo-Afghan frontier accepted 
by the late Ameer,” and “the Indo-Afghan frontier as accepted by the Afghan 
Government.” Moreover, article 11 of the 1921 treaty and letter IV attached 
thereto speak of frontier tribes on both sides of the boundary line in the same terms, 
and, since Afghanistan does not contend that the territory occupied by the frontier 
tribes on her side of the boundary is not Afghanistan territory, it is not open to her 
to contend—nor was it intended to be open to doubt—that the territory on our side 
is not India. However loose may be the administrative control, in Waziristan, for 
instance, the establishment of military stations, outposts, communications, and the 
promulgation of our intention to introduce revenue arrangements are a clear 
indication of the intention of the treaty that the territory on our side of the Durana 
line is to be treated as part of India, and not independent foreign country with which 
we have merely special relations. Indeed, for upwards of 700 miles the"Durand line 
forms the boundary between Afghanistan and Baluchistan, where British administra¬ 
tion is effective and complete. The difficulty, therefore, that Sir Francis Humplirys 
feels is more historical than practical. 

5. Articles 4 and 7. The rights enjoyed by the Afghan Government are not 
founded on any international convention, but on the treaty itself. To the Govern¬ 
ment of India they appear to be very valuable to the Ameer, for no other route could 
give him such facility of import. He would no doubt resent the withdrawal of these 
concessions as an unfriendly or unneighbourly act; yet it would be but the natura’ 
conseouence of his denunciation of a treaty of friendship, and it is precisely this fact 
that the Government of Tndia would like brought home to the Ameer. 

6. A copy of this letter is being sent to His Majesty’s Minister. 

■ I have, &c. 

DENYS BRAY, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 
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['N 5657/126/97] No. 49. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received October G.) 

Sir, India Office, October 5, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from the 
India Office to the Government of India dated the 3rd ()ctober, on the subject of 
aviation in Afghanistan. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 49. 

India Office to Government of India. 

(Telegraphic.) October 3, 1925. 

KABUL telegram No. 126 dated the 31st August and paiagraph 7 of Kabul 
despatch No. 64 dated the 5th August You will no doubt consider, in consultation 
with Humphrys, whether anything more can be done (e g., by further offers of 
assistance in training Afghan aviators or by facilitating supply of British machines) 
towards ousting Russian “ advanced base ” and substituting British influence over air 
service. I should be glad to know your views. 


[N 5722/16/97] No. 50. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received October 10.) 

A 

Sir, India Office, October 9, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from the 
Government of India to the India Office on the subject of Russians in Afghanistan. 

I am, &c. 

A HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 50. 

Government of India to India Office. 

(No. 1255 S.) 

(Telegraphic.) Simla , October 7, 1925. 

FOREIGN and Political Department. 

We have been discussing with Humphrys the persistent infiltration of Russian 
personnel into Afghanistan, which has been growing steadily ever since Stark 
appeared on the scene, and shows no sign of abatement. One of its most dangerous 
features is that it proceeds insidiously on commercial or pseudo-commercial lines, or 
in the guise of assistance to the Afghan Government in the development of 
Afghanistan, and with one exception seems to offer no opportunity for us to raise 
specific objection with the Afghan Government. That exception is the employment 
of Russian personnel in air force. We do not, of course, assert that this Russifica¬ 
tion shows that Afghanistan has determined on an unfriendly and provocative course 
of policy towards us. Indeed, it must not be forgotten that it was to us that 
Afghanistan turned for aviation personnel in last year’s crisis, after having failed 
some time previously to secure Italian or sufficient German personnel for this purpose. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that this Russification is unfriendly and pro\ ocative 
to us in actual effect, and we feel that the time has come when we can no longer afford 
to let it develop further without a! tempting to arrest its progress. 

There seem to be three forms in which objection might be raised with the Afghan 
Government:— 

(a.) To say frankly that the presence of Russian personnel in the Afghan air 
force is, in effect, unfriendly and provocative to us, and that, unless it is 
got rid of within a reasonable time, we shall have to take our stand on the 
treaty and adjust our own attitude accordingly 
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{ b .) To say that we are not prepared to allow aeroplanes or spares or spirit to 
transit India to Afghanistan without a written guarantee that they will 
not be used by Russians. 

(c.) lo say that, just as we have declined to tolerate the presence of Russian 
consulates in south-eastern zone as being anti-British in design and effect, 
so we should regard Russian aviation personnel in south-eastern zone as 
unfriendly and provocative, and should take our stand on the treaty 
accordingly. 

First course seems much too drastic. The fact that we have raised no objection 
to Russian aviation personnel during the past year almost appears to stop us from 
taking categorical objection now. If we did so we should be humiliating the Ameer, 
lor he could not save his face if he acceded to our demands and abandoned his 
well-advertised fait accompli. Nor, indeed, could he afford to dry up Russian 
sources of aviation supplies, more especially at a time when four more aeroplanes are 
still due under the Russo-Afghan Treaty. Quite clearly this demand would result in 
a deadlock. 

The second course, which was mooted by Minister over three years ago ( vide 
Katodon No. 42 of 15th June, 1922), would not achieve our object now that the 
Russian source of aviation supplies has been opened. True, it would be an obstacle 
to the supply of training machines, which, our technical advisers inform us, would 
be compelled to take a roundabout route, as this type of machine is unlikely to be 
able to fly over the hills to the north, and their transport across them by road is at 
present impracticable. In regard to spares and spirit, we could apparently put 
temporary obstacles in the way, but in all probability at the cost of driving the 
Afghans still further into the hands of Russia and of eventual development of the 
northern route. At the same time, we propose to consider how best we can keep a 
check on the export of aeroplanes and aviation stores supplied to the Afghan 
Government through India. 

' 2 _ n showing we are forced back upon the third course. Its advantages are 

(1) However inconvenient it may be to them, Afghan Government could accept k 
without loss of face, because it is not a fait accompli; ( 2 ) it is on the lines of the 
fundamental attitude towards Russia which we have taken up already and which 
Afghanistan has been forced to recognise as not unreasonable in the case of con 
sulates; (3) it would in the end probably force Afghanistan to get rid of Russian 
personnel gradually. For Kabul is not an all-the-year-round air station, and an air 
station at Jalalabad, or somewhere else in the south-eastern zone, is apparently a 
necessity if an air force is to be efficient all the year round. We are informed bv 
Minister that Ameer is anxious to establish as soon as possible a training school in 
Jalalabad, for which the higher altitude of Kabul is not so well suited. 

Even this demand is one that the Afghan Government is not likely to accede to 
without a struggle, but we may hope that Humphrys will be assisted in his task by 
the changed atmosphere that may be expected from the initiation of a policy of 
assistance m kind. We consider that a formal warning in writing would, at this 
stage at any rate be impolitic, and we would suggest that Humphrys should convey 
the warning orally to the Foreign Minister immediately on his return to Kabul 
Humphrys has impressed upon us that it is essential to disabuse Afghan Government 
ot any idea that we are objecting to the development of the Afghan air force as such 
and that his position would be enormously strengthened if he could emphasise that it 
was solely to the employment of Russians, and not to Afghans or other foreigners in 
the south-eastern zone that His Majesty’s Government took exception This 
•reinforces strongly view we ourselves took in our telegram No. 1111 S regarding the 
desirability of elasticity in the application of the Versailles Treaty as regards the 
employment of German aviators in Afghanistan, who seem to be only practical 
alternative to Russians. As regards the employment of British personnel in the 
Afghan air force at this stage, we endorse Minister’s objections contained in his 
despatch No 06 of 1923, and are fortified in so doing by the consideration of the 
principle underlying our present proposals, viz., that the employment of Russians or 
English in Afghan air force m present circumstances must be provocative to the other 
party. Humphrvs considers, and we see no reason for disagreeing, that the employ¬ 
ment of English later in the development of civil aviation—at anv rate, in South 
Eastern Afghanistan—should be encouraged. 
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[N 5922/3222/97] No. 5L. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received October 22.) 

Sir, India Office, October 21, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a despatch from 
the military attache, Kabul, to Sir F. Humphrys on the subject of the Kabul 
military attache’s tour to Afghan Turkestan. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 51. 

Major Harvey-Kelly to Sir F. Humphrys. 

(Confidential.) 

Sir, Kabul, August 14, 1925. 

I HAVE the honour to report on my tour to Afghan Turkestan. 

2. The party consisted of— 

(i.) The military attache, 1 sowar from the Legation body-guard, 1 servant, 
2 syces and 3 horses. (One horse and 1 groom were returned from 
Bamian, owing to lameness.) 

(ii.) A “ mehmandar ” (official in charge of a guest) from the Foreign Office. 
He was accompanied by his son, a boy of 12 , on his holidays from the 
French school in Kabul. 

(iii.) A “ toli mishar ” (captain) from the War Office staff. 

(iv.) 1 baluk mishar (jemadar), 2 parak mishars (daffadars). 12 sowars from 
A the 3rd regiment of Shahi Rissala, 


3. The itinerary was as follows :— 


Date. 

Destination. 

Degree Sheet 
Reference. 

Route No. (Routes in 
Afghanistan, N.E.). 

June 23. 

Sar-i-Chashma (by car) ... 


38 B C-3 

9 

<« 24 • • t # # • 

Gardan Dival ... 


38 B A-2 

9 

„ 25. 

Kalu... 


38 B A-2 

9 

„ 26. 

Bamian 


33 N D-l 

9 

„ 27. 

Sokhta Chinar... 


33 M D-3 



„ 28. 

Kamard 


33 M C-3 


> 6 

„ 29. 

Doab-i-Shah Pasand 


33 M D-2 


„ 30. 

Khuratn 


33 N D-l 

« 


July 1 ... 

Sar-i-Kandao ... 


37 D A-4 


„ 2 ... 

Halt ... 





„ 3 ... 

Haibak 


37 D A-4 



„ 4 ... 

Saiat... 


32 P D-2 



„ •> ... 

Tashkurgau 


32 P C-2 



„ 6 ... 

Ma/.ar-i-Siiarif... 


32 P A-2 



9 ... 

lialkli and back 


32 L D-l 

2 (Stage 23)* 

,, 11 ... 

Deb Dadi and Chashma-i-Shafa and back 


32 L D-2 

2 (Stage 22)* 

„ 16 ... 

Siah Gird 


32 P A-l 

6 

„ 17 ... 

Patta Kesar 


32 0 A-4 

6 

„ 18 ... 

May.ar-i-Sharif... 


32 P A-2 

6 

„ 22 ... 

Chahar Molialla 


32 P A-2 

"1 


„ 23 ... 

Yakatal 


32 P A-3 



n 24 ... 

Dalan 


32 P A-4 


f 7 

„ 25 ... 

Darra Yusuf ... 


33 M 13-2 



„ 26 ... 

Halt. 



... 

27 ... 

Chahar Chashma 


33 M C-l 


>• 7-G and 6 

„ 28 ... 

l)oab-i-Shah Pasand 


33 M D-2 


„ 29 ... 

Camp iu Wadu Darra 


38 A A-2 

• 6-D and F 

„ 30 ... 

Sliutur Jaugal... 


38 A B-2 

Nil 

„ 31 ... 

Aug. 1 ... 

Doshi... 

Khiujau 


38 A C-2 

38 A D-2 


> 6-C and 5-A 

„ 2 ... 

Do Sliahkli (Do Ab on map) 

Ahingaran (vift Salaug Pass) 


38 A l)-3 

9-B 

„ 3 


38 E A-3 

9-B 

4 -. 

Jabai-us-Siraj ... 


38 E A-4 

9-B 

„ ' r > - 

Kabul (by ear) 


38 F A-2 

4 


* These are “ Routes iu Afghanistan, N.W.” 
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4.— (a.) i. The journey to Mazar-i-Sharif followed the route taken by the 
majority of trading caravans. It is the best available road, with the exception 
of the portion Ivabul-Bamian via Ghorband (routes 4 and 6), fit for motors. This 
is, however, 45 miles longer than the route followed, and caravans mostly use the 
shorter road. 

(a.) ii. The return journey did not follow any main traffic route, except for the 
portion Doshi (DS 38 A, C-2) -Kabul. This is a portion of what is known as the 
“Salang” route. Attempts are being made to build a motor road to the north 
along this track. 

(b.) i. Generally speaking the routes from south to north follow the beds of 
streams—usually gorges with precipitous sides—or cross high and difficult passes. 

(5.) ii. The construction of roads along the gorges does not present any great 
difficulty. In many cases good roads fit for wheels have been made. The chief 
difficulty is the bridging of streams The present bridges are the usual type of 
popular road bearers, covered in brushwood, with earth and stones above. They 
quickly fall into disrepair. When wood is available near their site they are easily 
repaired. Statements in the route books regarding the condition of any of the 
bridges are unreliable, as their condition varies from day to day. 

(c.) i. Practicable motor roads over the passes on the Kabul-Bamian-Haibak 
route require considerable labour. This is especially the case at the Kara Kotal 
Pass. The present road on the south slope of the pass zigzags up a very narrow 
steep gorge. The whole of the south slope is cut by similar gorges. * A very 
considerable detour to the east or west would therefore be necessary. Both slopes 
of the Dandan Shikan Pass are steep and difficult. The southern slope (Kotal-i- 
Kabuch) is the more difficult of the two and would probably require a certain amount 
of bridging work. 

The construction of a motor road by this route is not practicable with the 
available resources of Afghanistan. 

(f.) ii. The “Salang” road as at present projected is not practicable Good 
work has been done in building a motor road from Jabal-us-Siraj to Walang, near 
the southern foot of the Salang Pass, and a fair amount of work, of a lower standard, 
has been done on the north side. The present project, however, includes a tunnel 
beneath the Salang and Khinjan Passes which at once places it beyond the reach of 
practical suggestions. It would not be impossible to construct a road over the passes. 
The “ Khinjan ” Pass being a hill of loose rock, would be the most difficult portion. 
Such a road, however, would be closed for six months annually owing to snow. 
Snow lies throughout the year at the summit, in all sheltered spots. 

The bridges on this route are mostly cantilever Their repair is not so simple 
as that of the bridges on the other route. Steps are being taken to convert the 
two nearest bridges to Jabal-us-Siraj to stone ones. 

(d) i. It is openly stated that only 50 per cent of money sanctioned for any 
public work ever reaches its proper destination, even in the vicinity of Kabul On 
the northern portion of the Salang route the proportion must be much less. The 
following superior personnel were employed on this portion on the 2nd August, 
1925 :— 

1 Italian engineer. 

1 brigadier-general (Abdul Ghias Khan). 

1 mudir (sulking in his tent owing to the recent appointment of the 
brigadier). . 

Some Afghan engineers. 

, Numerous contractors. 

About 50 coolies. 

The latter were very busy in clearing those portions where the going was already 
good. The difficult portions are ignored. The standard of work is not good. 
Insufficient provision is made for drainage and diversion of water off the hillsides. 
Such work as- is ever completed will not last. 

(e.) There remains the “ Khawak ” route, which I have not seen. It is said to 
have twenty-four swift and deep fords, but no other difficult obstacle. It seems to 
be avoided as far as possible, although some informants state that at this season 
of the year the fords are not very difficult. A practical motor road would require 
extensive bridging. 

(/.) The conclusion is that the construction of a motor road between Kabul and 
the north is beyond the resources of Afghanistan, even if the corruption of the 


officials were eliminated. In any case, by whomsoever constructed, progress would 
be very slow. 

5.— (a.) i. Of the officials that I saw, all, with the exception of one or two very 
subordinate ones, were Kabulis. ... 

Hazaras, Tajiks, Uzbegs, &c., appear to have no part in the administration 
of the country. It is probably true that these races are unable to produce men 
sufficiently educated for the purpose _ 

All minoi posts are filled with youths from the school in Kabul ^ Their 
qualification is a smattering of law and of the theory of administration. They are 
not men of family and position. 

(a.) ii. It is said that formerly, when men of standing were appointed to these 
posts, a certain amount of rapacity on their part was tolerated, as being in the course 
of nature. The modern official, in spite of having a largely increased salary a 
reform introduced by the present Ameer to discourage bribery—is said to be even 
more unscrupulous than his predecessors. 

This is partly due to the fact that a youth with his own way to make in the 
world without family influence must first of all provide himself with money, and 
partly due to the great uncertainty of tenure that now prevails in Government 
service. The amounts that different individuals paid in bribes in Kabul to avoid 
an enquiry into their extortion in the provinces and the liability of officials to find 
a successor appointed without warning, are frequently discussed. 

(a.) iii. Nevertheless, on the whole, and judging by Eastern standards, the 
administration of the districts traversed is satisfactory. The emptiness of the 
barracks and the absence of road guards throughout are a practical testimony to the 
law and order prevailing. 

( b .) i. Turkestan as a province is well and firmly governed. The safety of 
property and travellers in and near Mazar-i-Sharif is said to be remarkable and 
unusual. This is due to the firm action of the Governor, Abdul Karim Khan, during 
the last seven or eight months. He has carried out an intensive and ruthless 
campaign against all brigands and malefactors. About forty have been executed 
and their bodies left hanging for three days each. Many have received long terms 
of imprisonment, and still more have been banished. Some of the convictions were 
for crimes committed five or six years ago. The results are excellent. 

( b .) ii. Lawlessness in outlying districts is not entirely stamped out. The 
Turkomans’ hereditary occupation for countless generations can never be completely 
eliminated. A band of Turkoman robbers was actually met with between Mazar-i- 
Sharif and the Oxus. Their markets, however, are now so limited that they confine 
their attentions to occasions where a good haul of money is expected. Caravans 
carrying bulky merchandise are unmolested. 

( c.) There appears little feeling of solidarity as a nation among the various 
races of Afghanistan. A man is variously described as an “ Afghan ” (meaning a 
Pathan) or as a Hazara, Uzbeg, Turkoman, Tajik, &c. A man on being asked if he 
were a Hazara said, >l Am I a dog that you should suggest kuch a thing'? ” and this 
feeling appears common among the various races. 

Anti-Government feeling is not obvious in any class. 

(cl.) Merchants and others dependent upon trade have a distinct anti-Russian 
bias. This is partly due to losses over roubles and partly to the destruction of the 
Bokhara trade. 

The officials near the frontier also dislike the Russians. The feeling may be no 
more than usually exists among frontier officials of all nations, and doubtless a 
similar feeling against the British exists along the Indian border. 

( c >.) The uneducated neither know nor care what the meaning of Bolshevism is. 
What, however, the more disreputable classes of Afghan Turkestan do know and do 
care about is that a change of regime means a revolution, and a revolution means 
an opportunity to plunder those better off than themselves. It is from this class that 
danger was feared. Last winter the state of the province caused serious anxiety in 
Kabul. The firm measures taken by the Governor to stamp out lawlessness have 
scattered the more unruly elements.’ At present there does not appear to be any 
immediate cause for anxiety. 

It is unfortunate that the failure of the rains this spring—on which most of 
the crops of Afghan Turkestan arc dependent—has already caused a considerable 
rise in the price of necessaries. This rise will naturally increase until next harvest. 
As hunger is the ultimate foundation of all revolutions, the danger is not yet entirely 
past. 
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(/.) The only direct communication between Mazar-i-Sharif and Kabul is by 
post. This takes eight days, carried by horseman. Posts leave Kabul and Mazar-i- 
Sharif twice weekly. They travel via the Ghorband route to Bamian. 

There is no telephone or telegraphic communication. There is a wireless 
installation at Mazar-i-Sharif, but it has been out of order for a year. 

Patta Kesar and Deh Dadi (the cantonment) and Mazar-i-Sharif are all 
connected by telephone. 

6. Military: (a.) Personnel. —i. Although I was informed that the men of 
my escort was “ hasht nafari ” recruits and others more or less forcibly collected 
for service during the rebellion, and that I must not judge the Afghan army by their 
behaviour, I am of opinion that they were not untypical of the Afghan regular army. 
I had opportunities of seeing other detachments on the march, and also of following 
on the same road shortly after other troops had passed, and therefore hearing the 
complaints of local inhabitants as to their behaviour. The men of the escort were 
nearly all old soldiers who had taken their discharge before the rebellion. 

ii. The 3rd regiment of Shahi Risala (from which the escort was found) is 
“ siiladar ”—the 1st and 2nd regiments being “ regular.” 

Pay— 

Baluk mishar, 52 rupees p.m. (Kabuli). 

Parak mishar, 44 rupees p.m. (Kabuli). 

Sowar, 27 rupees p.m. (Kabuli). 

Prom this amount the man has to mount himself and pay all expenses for himself, 
his family and his horse. While at headquarters the man usually keeps his horse 
at his own home, and only sends for it when required for duty. In these conditions 
they receive a living wage. On the march it is difficult for the man and horse to 
exist honestly. 

iii. Consequently, the approach of troops to a village is unpopular. Arrivals 
at and departures from each stage are marked by brawls. The first request for barley, 
bhoosa and bread is invariably met by a long tale of woe regarding the failure of 
the crops and the vast numbers of people who have recently travelled that road taking 
all available supplies. After much quarrelling, occasionally with blows, a minimum 
quantity of supplies is produced. The question of their price—after they had been 
consumed—starts another brawl. 

Trading caravans experience no difficulty in obtaining their requirements within 
a few minutes of arrival at any stage. Five or six hours was the minimum in which 
the troops could obtain anything. I suggested that an officer should purchase supplies 
in bulk at an arranged price, and distribute them to the men. The invariable answer 
was, “ You do not understand. This is Afghanistan. This is ,the only way in which 
supplies can be obtained at a proper price.” 

(b.) Armament. —Each man was armed with an M.E. carbine, fifty rounds s.a.a., 
and a sword. On no occasion did I see a man clean his rifle, although they were 
occasionally fired, wetted while crossing fords and otherwise dirtied. 

(c.) Mounts. —There is no control exercised over the purchase, sale, exchange, 
feeding or management of the men’s horses. All had bad sore backs throughout, 

(d.) Discipline. —On at least two occasions I saw a definite order given by a 
superior officer flatly disobeyed without result. On another occasion, when I was 
not present, the baluk mishar (jemadar) struck the toli mishar (captain or company 
commander). The latter said to me that he knew he had no military experience, but 
that his course of studies at the military school had led him to believe that such 
things were not done. A reconciliation was effected. None of the officers or 
non-commissioned officers had any authority. Nor did they interfere in any way 
in fights with villagers and similar troubles. Had it not been for the “ mehmandar 
—a civilian—who ended by practically taking command of the escort—things would 
have ran less smoothly. 

' There is no good feeling between the rank and file and the young officers 
appointed from the military school. One frequently overheard their sarcastic 
comments on the “ maktabi ” (scholar) and his military knowledge. 

Although the men when alone would complain of their hard lot and difficult time, 
I am of opinion that this is no more than the exercise of the soldier’s privilege of 
grousing, and that the discontent of the lower ranks is more apparent than real. 

(e.) Garrisons. —Garrisons have been much reduced. All barracks seen were 
either partially or wholly empty. 

7. — (a.) On the 28th July, on the Shamsuddin Pass, between Doab and Rui, the 


families being exiled to Maimana were met with on the march. They consisted of 
some Mangals and Zadians, but mostly Ahmadzai Ghilzais from Altimur. 

They had left Kabul some fifteen days previously. The numbers estimated on 
the road were 500 women, 1,000 children under 10 years of age, and 250 men. Later 
information stated that, in all, 2,500 had started from Kabul, and that hitherto 700 
had died on the way. This number is probably exaggerated, but certainly eight had 
died at Doab, and it was said that at some stages as many as forty died. The 
Mangals and Zadrans had a certain number of their own transport animals, and 
weie not experiencing excessive hardship. The Ahmadzais were in a pitiable state. 
Even if properly cared for on the march, it was obvious that several would not 
survive it. As it was, with no medical or proper supply arrangements, the mortality 
must be tremendous. Not only w'ere there no previous arrangements for feeding this 
party, but news of their impending arrival caused every shopkeeper, storekeeper, or 
owner of consumable property to transport or conceal his goods and take to the hills 
until they had passed. 

(b.) Most of the exiles and foreign fugitives to Turkestan are given 
land at Takhtapul, the deserted cantonment near Mazar-i-Sharif Turkomans 
and others from the north of the Oxus, Muhajjirin from India, the family 
of Ajab, the Ivohat murderer, and others, have all been settled there at different 
times. (1 was informed that Ajab himself was in prison in Mazar-i-Sharif.) The 
land is poor, the heat great and few remain long. 

The refugees from Soviet republics have all scattered. Of the Indian 
Muhajjirin they say none are left at Takhtapul The majority were recently 
persuaded to emigrate north of the Oxus by Moulvi xxodur Rab. The remainder 
have settled in Mazar-i-Sharif, as shopkeepers, &c. 

8. Foreigners: (a.) Russians. —i. The Russian consulate at Mazar-i-Sharif has 
at least the following Russian personnel: Consul (Postnikov), clerk, doctor, cook, 
chauffeur, interpreter (the latter a Persian by descent, but a Russian subject from 
Azerbaijan). 

i'll addition, the Russian consul from Maimana (Chugunov) w r as in Mazar-i- 
Sharif on a temporary visit. 

Postnikov spends most of his time in the hills during the summer, at Shadian. 
It is within a day's ride from Mazar-i-Sharif, which he occasionally visits. 

ii. Russian Trading Company. Five men, one woman. So far as can he 
ascertained. This is controlled by the Afghan Government. General import and 
export trade. 

iii. One Russian pilot temporarily from Kabul to examine the machines that 
had made forced landings at Haibak and Tashkurghan. 

There are probably others Certainly they come and go frequently between 
Termez and Mazar-i-Sharif. 

Postnikov is well spoken of. The doctor does not practise outside the consulate. 
He does not know Persian. Chugunov knows very little Persian and seems 
unattractive 

The consulate chauffeur and cook and the trading company employees are so 
slovenly and dirty in their appearance and habits, that, be the dignity of labour 
what it may, they do little to enhance Russian prestige. Unfavourable Aighan 
comments on their turnout and manners were overhead. 

(b) Germans .—There is a German agricultural (mostly cotton) expert at 
Mazar-i-Sharif, called Burde He is an old man, with Argentine experience, drinks 
heavily, and appears to he a butt for the Afghans to sharpen their wits upon. 

There is a German (Wilpreeht) in charge of the electric power house at Jabal- 
us-Siraj. He is anxious to leave Afghanistan as he has been offered a good position 
in the new electric installation at Lahore. 

(e.) Italians. —There are two Italians employed on Salang road construction. 
They had both accompanied Brigadier-General Abdul Ghias on an inspection 
towards Turkestan when T passed through. They appear to have little influence. 

(d.) Indians .—The trade of Mazar-i-Sharif is almost entirely wholesale. The 
retail bazaar is small and carries little stock. Mazar-i-Sharif is a busy centre for 
wholesale trade, although there are no local industries of importance. The wholesale 
sarais are numerous and large. The principal articles dealt with wholesale are piece 
goods, green tea, karakuli skins, Merv carpets, Russian iron cooking pots and 
Russian oil. In the retail trade, while necessaries are expensive, luxuries from 
Russia (e.g.. glass tumblers, goloshes, and so on) are much cheaper than those from 
India and Kabul. 
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Quite 50 per cent, of the trade is in the hands of Indian Peshawari merchants. 
These were very friendly. There is, however, a feeling of soreness over the failure of 
the Alliance Bank. 

An Indian, Dr. Abdul Majid Ahmad, lately of Karachi, is in charge of the 
Government civil hospital at Mazar-i-Sharif. He arrived in Afghanistan last 
February. He studied at Downing College, Cambridge. On outbreak of war worked 
as a dresser in the Brighton Hospital, and, on becoming qualified, came to India 
with a temporary i.M.S. commission. From 1921 he has practised at Karachi, was a 
member of the municipality, secretary of the Kliilafat Volunteer Corps, and of the 
Reception Committee of the All-India Khilafat Conference. Spent two weeks in 
gaol in Karachi (he states) during the Prince of Wales’s visit there. 

In view of his opinions, his views on Afghanistan are of interest. He states 
that practically all his patients are syphilitic. In his opinion, corruption, 
dishonesty, unnatural vice and gambling are full-time occupations of the inhabi¬ 
tants. He describes himself as “ bitterly disappointed ” in all he has seen. “ Even 
without the British, the Punjab could smash Afghanistan to-morrow.” He seems to 
have very little pan-Islamic feeling left. 

He feels the more bitter as he collected 12,000 rupees (Kabuli) from local 
Peshawari merchants to equip his new hospital. On the allotment of the money 
being referred to Kabul, orders were issued that 2,000 rupees might be spent on 
medicines and the balance handed over to the Government Trading Company, which 
had been showing a lamentable lack of profits. 

(e.) French. —M. and Mme. Foucher have been working on the archaeological 
excavations at Balkh for the last eighteen months. The health of both of them has 
broken down. They are now leaving Afghanistan. The results of their work have 
been most disappointing. 

9. Russian Frontier .—Termez is a large modern-looking town, with churches, 
public buildings, barracks, &c 

The river steamer terminus is about 2 miles west of the town, on the railway. 
The railway is reported out of order, although the garrison of Patta Kesar state 
that trains (possibly construction trains) run “occasionally.” None were seen“on 
the 17th July. 

The river ferry did not cross once on the 17th July. There did not appear to be 
much cross-river traffic, as the official in charge of the customs post complained of 
his loneliness. 

A certain amount of river traffic in country sailing craft, mostly carrying corn 
up-river, was seen. It is all in Russian hands. 

Four aeroplanes were seen. They were large monoplanes (Junkers, presumably). 
They all started from and returned to Termez 

The landing ground is west of the town, and is concealed from the southern 
bank of the river. Machines have to “ taxi ” for at least a mile from the landing 
ground to the hangars (also invisible). 

The Russian frontier authorities are very strict with the Afghans. Last year 
an Afghan colonel, who approached too close to the north bank by water, was fired 
on. His orderly was wounded and a boatman killed. The Afghan kartdak mishar 
(colonel) of the air force, who came from Kabul to examine the machines which made 
forced landings on the 4th July, was told by the Governor of Afghan Turkestan in my 
presence that he would probably fail to get permission from the Russians to go to 
Termez for the necessary spares. 

10 . It was confidently believed in Mazar-i-Sharif that the visit was to found a 
British consulate. The friendliness shown was largely due to this belief. 

11. Conclusions. 

(i.) Afghan Turkestan is satisfactorily under the control of the Central Govern¬ 
ment'. 

(ii.) Officials and non-officials appear more friendly towards the British than 
towards the Russians, or, in fact, any other foreigners. 

(iii.) The possibility of a motor road from Kabul to the north is remote. 

(iv.) The regular army lacks the discipline and organisation necessary to take 
the field efficiently. At the same time, it has none of the good qualities of a tribal 
organisation. In the future, therefore, as in the past, the Afghan regular troops 
will fail whenever put to the test. 

I have, &c. 

C. HARVEY-KELLY, 

Military AttachS. 


[N 5955/16/97] No. 52. 

India Office to Foreign Office .— (Received October 24.) 

Sir, India 0ffice, October 23, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretarj’ of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram from 
the Government of India on the subject of relations with Afghanistan. 

I am, &c. 

A. H1RTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 52. 

Government of India to India 0ffice. 

(Telegraphic.) Simla , October 23, 1925. 

WE have discussed with Minister question of countering Russians with their own 
propaganda weapons, and we feel that, in the peculiar circumstances of Afghanistan, it 
is unlikely that it would achieve its purpose and might undermine the confidence in 
British sincerity that seems to be slowly displacing the old suspicion. At the same 
time we agree that Humphrys should continue to expose tactfully in Kabul Soviet 
designs, whether for expansion southwards or for making use of Afghanistan as a 
cat’s-paw against India. Over and above the measures advocated in our telegram 
No. 1255-S for the exclusion of Russian aviators from the south-eastern zone, we think 
our efforts should be directed along the following lines:— 

1. Soviet Government should he given clearly to understand, when favourable 
a opportunity offers, that any attempt at the absorption of Herat or other 

northern provinces of Afghanistan into the Soviet system would cause 
grave offence to His Majesty’s Government. 

2. While discouraging by every means in our power employment of Russians in 

the military forces of Afghanistan, we should remove any doubt as to the 
sincerity of our motive by abstaining, as far as possible, Irom placing 
obstacles in the way of Ameer’s employment of other foreigners. 

3. We should endeavour to wean the Ameer from dependence on Russia by 

granting him material assistance in kind, provided that he asks for it, has 
earned it and it is to the mutual advantage of India and Afghanistan. 
In no way, perhaps, could the community of lndo-Afghan interests be 
better fostered than by the civilising influence of increased trade and 
intercourse that would arise from the progressive improvement of 
communications between the two countries, hence our endorsement of the 
.Minister’s proposals for improvement of the trunk road between Kabul 
and India. We have reason to believe that the Ameer’s schemes for 
internal progress include extension of railways into his country and that 
he already contemplates a survey by Germans. We think, therefore, that 
if the Ameer makes any overtures to us, we should express our willingness 
to provide him with an expert survey for a railway extension either to 
Jalalabad or Kandahar. The general question of extension of the railway 
system into Afghanistan, raised in Minister’s despatch No. 23, has been 
engaging our attention, and we hope to address you in detail on it I efore 
long. Other suitable forms of assistanc.* would be the free loan of Indian 
experts for the construction of telegraph lines to Ghanian, Kandahar and 
Kabul, and .Humphrys will endeavour to encoutage the Ameer to put 
forward request, on his return, in view of the Russian offer, of which we 
have just received specially reliable information; also of Indian personnel 
to work the telegraph or radio system until Afghans are trained; assistance 
at a later stage over civil aviation on an air route between India and 
Afghanistan; possibly also assistance to a British company to compete 
with reported Russian offer to instal a wireless station at Kabul connecting 
direct with Europe. Each of these possible forms of assistance would of 
course have to be examined in detail if and when the occasion arose, and 
we do not contemplate anything more at this stage than would be covered 
by Minister’s proposals tor expenditure of 7 lakhs of rupees annually. 
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We consider that the Ameer’s request for education of Afghan youths 
in England offers no reasonable prospect of success without preliminary 
training, which is at present almost wholly lacking, and we are not in 
favour of a gift or sale at concessional rates of military equipment other 
than transport vehicles. 

Apart from its effect in countering Russian penetration, we feel that 
the policy above suggested would help to reconcile the Ameer to the 
continuance of the present treaty, would serve as a useful sign of our 
appreciation of his correct behaviour during the past eighteen months on 
the frontier and encourage him to link his fortunes with India by 
facilitating the progress of South-Eastern Afghanistan on wholesome lines. 

The policy herein advocated is result of much thought and discussion 
with Minister. We have reached complete agreement. 

[N 6477/39/97] No. 53. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Mr. Austen Chamberlain.—(Received November 23.) 

(No. 85.) 

Sir, Kabul, October 31, 1925. 

ON the 28th October, shortly after my return from India, I obtained an interview 
at the Foreign Office with Sardar Mahmud Tarzi, whom I had not met since his 
retirement from active work early in August. His Excellency was very cordial, and 
said that he had risen from a bed of sickness in order to welcome me back to Kabul and 
had refused to see anyone else. After thanking him for the excellent arrangements 
which had been made for my comfort on my tour vi& Ghazai and Kandahar to Chaman, 
I attempted to transact some official business. 

Mahmud Tarzi said that, in the Ameer’s absence at Kandahar, he felt that he 
possessed no authority. Moreover, his position was peculiarly anomalous, as he had 
tendered his resignation to His Majesty and had been informed that, under the Afghan 
Fundamental Code, three months’ notice was necessary before lie could be relieved of 
his office. The three months would expire in the middle of November, and he was 
unaware what the Ameer’s decision would be. Tarzi was obviously angling for my 
comments on this piece of news, and I told him that I hoped that his distinguished 
services would long remain at the disposal of the State. 

2. He then turned on me suddenly and remarked, “ It was \ou who compelled the 
Ameer to settle the Piparno case.” 

He may have been referring to a personal message that I sent to the Ameer on the 
afternoon of the 14th August, a few hours before the time definitely fixed by my Italian 
colleague for the withdrawal of his Legation. This message, which I have not previously 
reported, ran as follows :— 

“ Reference our conversation (on the 10th August). The train is under steam 

and will ceitainly leave at the appointed hour. It is now or never.” 

It was on receipt of this message that the Ameer sent for Dr. Cavicchioni. 

I replied to Mahmud Tarzi that my efforts had been devoted as unobtrusively as 
possible, and at the Ameer’s own request, to patching up a quarrel between two friends, 
but the credit for a successful solution of the difficulty was entirely owing to the good 
sense of the Afghan and Italian Governments. 

3. I said that, although I was aware that the British were constantly charged 
with a desire to promote discord between other nations, such calumnies, which took no 
account of mv country’s true interests, were hardly worthy of notice, and I recalled that 
tl)e pact recently initialled at Locarno was a remarkable testimony that the policy of my 
Government was in reality to work for peace and harmony. 

Tarzi remarked that the ways of the British were inscrutable, but they always 
seemed to attain their own ends without compromising their dignity or their honour. 
Immediately on the Ameer’s return to Kabul he would propose an audience, at which 
the Ameer and himself would discuss with me the general question of Anglo-Afghan 
relations. 

4. I left with the impression, which I have gained on previous occasions, that the 
machinery of government is at a standstill in the absence of the Ameer, and that a 
further effort is shortly to be made to initiate negotiations for a treaty of “ close 
friendship ” with His Majesty’s Government. 


5. On the 31st October, at the suggestion of Mahmud Tarzi, I paid a visit to the 
War Minister, Sardar Muhammad Wall Khan, who is acting as head of the State 
during the Ameer’s absence, and discussed arrangements for the reception of a survey 
party in connection with the Khyber-Kabul road. This party of engineers, under the 
command of Major L. C. B. Deed, D.S.O., R.E., is being collected at Peshawar under 
the orders of the Government of India. 

G. A copy of this despatch is being sent to the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. 

T have, &c 

F. H. HUMPLIRYS. 


[N 6620/16/97] No. 54. 

Memorandum respecting the Employment of Germans and Question of Russia,n 
Penetration in Afghanistan. 

1. Employment of Germans. 

IN September last the German Minister at Kabul asked Sir F. Humphrys whether 
there was any objection on the part of His Majesty’s Government to the renewal of the 
contracts of ill three German ex-officers hitherto employed on non-military duties, and 
now to be employed by the Afghan Government as military instructors ; and (2) of a 
German airman who, together with another, since dead, was engaged by the Afghan 
Government at the time of the Khost rebellion to fly some aeroplanes supplied by the 
Indian Government against the rebels. 

The original engagement of the airmen might have been regarded as an infringe¬ 
ment of the spirit if not of the letter of article 179 of the Treaty of Versailles under 
which Germany undertook “ not to accredit nor to send to any foreign country a naval, 
military or air mission.” She also undertook to prevent her nationals leaving Germany 
and enrolling in the fighting services (or giving instruction to fighting services) in 
foreign countries. 

As, however, the Afghan Government were in sore straits at the time of the 
engagement, of the German airmen, and we had supplied machines to assist them against 
the Khost rebels but could supply no personnel ourselves, it was decided to raise no 
objection at that time to the employment of these Germans, no other foreigners being 
then available. 

After M. Grobba had enquired last September in regard to the renewal of these 
contracts, we learnt that some of the Germans might themselves be disinclined to 
continue in Afghan service, and a telegram has now been received from Sir F. Humphrys 
reporting that the airman has left Kabul for good, and that two, at any rate, of the 
instructors \n ill probably decline to extend their contracts. M. Grobba has, however, 
stated that the Afghan Government, wish to obtain the services of three fresh German 
military instructors from Germany. 

This new request, is so clearly an infringement of the letter of article 179 that, 
however desirable it might be to keep Russians out of the vacant posts by acquiescing 
in the employment of Germans, it would be undesirable, if not impossible, to overlook 
so clear a violation of the treaty, more especially as it seems quite unlikely that 
Germans will he keen to fill up the posts. We might thus be placed in the position of 
waiving Allied lights under the treaty and still failing to achieve the exclusion of 
Russians. The India Office are prepared in these circumstances to agree to a reply to 
the effect that, while we might have been prepared temporarily, at any rate, to refrain 
from making formal leprest-utations about existing contracts, we cannot acquiesce in 
any breach by the German Government of its undertaking io prevent its nationals 
leaving Germany and enrolling in or giving instructions to the fighting services of 
foreign countries. 

2. Russian Penetration in Afghanistan. 

The Indian Government, have taken advantage of Sir F. Ilumphrys’s visit to Simla 
to discuss with him the general question of Russian infiltration in Afghanistan. It has 
so far taken chiefly the form of commercial or pseudo-commercial activities, to which it 
is difficult to take formal objection. In one respect, however, it has been more openly 
objectionable, \ iz , in the employment for the past year of Russian peisonnel in the 
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incipient Afghan air force. It is recognised that the Afghans were practically driven to 
employing Russians at the time of the Khost rebellion last year, as we were unable to 
supply any personnel, and there were no other foreigners available, except a couple of 
Germans, who were insufficient for their needs. But it was felt that the time has now 
come to consider whether this infiltration is becoming a serious menace to us, and, if so, 
how it can best be countered. 

The Government of India are inclined to think that we must endeavour to do 
something to show the Afghans that we cannot continue to look on passively at Russian 
activities in Afghanistan. 

The difficulty is to devise any measures which will effectively check Russian 
infiltration in the Afghan air force, while at the same time not impairing the good 
relations which we have established with the Ameer. 

The Government of India and Sir F. Humphry s are agreed that it would be 
impolitic and inadvisable now to make a definite protest against the employment of 
Russians or threaten to stop supplies of air material through India. The Ameer could 
not remove the Russians already in his employment without humiliation to his prestige, 
while our threat to stop supplies would remain ineffective, as supplies can in time reach 
Afghanistan (with some delay) from Russia. Any such action would therefore probably 
lead to an impasse and throw the Ameer further into Russian arms. 

The only suggestion that they tentatively put forward is that Sir F. Humphrys 
should verbally inform the Ameer that, just as we have declined to tolerate Russian 
consulates in the south-eastern zone of Afghanistan as being anti-British in design and 
effect, so we should regard Russian aviation personnel in that zone as unfriendly and 
provocative, and take our stand on the Anglo-Afghan Treaty accordingly ( i.e ., pre¬ 
sumably refuse the transit of supplies through India) 

This proposal has been considered at an informal inter-Departmental meeting at 
which the Foreign Office, India Office, Air Ministry and War Office were represented. 
The general view was that the proposal of the Government of India presented more 
disadvantages than advantages. In the first place, we cannot justifiably assimilate the 
case of Russian aviators in Afghan Government employment to that of Russian consuls 
in Afghanistan. Secondly, we have been unresponsive to the Ameer’s requests for 
British assistance in aeroplanes and aviators in the past, and have in fact by raising no 
objections to the employment of Russians recognised that there are no other foreigners 
available in sufficient numbers. It would therefore be unreasonable to object to their 
employment now. Thirdly, it is not claimed even by the Government of India that 
the establishment, of Russian aviators in South-Eastern Afghanistan would at present 
constitute a great additional menace either from a military point of view or as regards 
propaganda, and therefore we could at most prevent a slight extension of a menace 
existing elsewhere in Afghanistan, and only do so at the serious risk of greatly impairing 
our relations with the Ameer and interfering with the development of the Afghan 
air force. At the same time, the exhibition of any fear of Russian influence which such 
a step would imply would inevitably revive the Afghan hopes of reverting to their old 
game of playing off Russia against Great Britain. The most, therefore, that Sir F. 
Humphrys should do would be to intimate that the presence of Russians at Jelalabad 
could not but arouse our suspicions, and that we should expect the Afghans to take 
suitable action if these persons were found to be engaged in anti-British activities. 

The War Office and Air Ministry do not consider that the Russian menace to us in 
Afghanistan is as yet very formidable or of such a nature as to require at present any 
really drastic action ; and it was therefore agreed that our wisest policy would be not 
one of direct counter-measures, but rather the maintenance of a friendly attitude to the 
Ameer reinforced by subsidy in kind ; and that in the long run the Ameer would be 
more impressed by such a policy on our part as compared with the aggressive activities 
of the Russians, whose increasing penetration he would in the end find it to his own 
interest to check. 

Our best course would therefore seem to be to encourage the Afghans to man their 
own air force; to offer them, if possible, assistance in training Afghans to fly Britisu 
machines, and to give facilities for supplying British machines, spare parts, &c., and 
generally to endeavour to induce the Ameer to seek our assistance in the organisation 
of his air force with a view to ousting rlie Russian influence, and eventually making 
him more dependent on British training and supplies. 

One of the initial difficulties in carrying out this policy arises from the expense 
involved in training Afghans either in this country or in Egypt. This question will be 
considered by the Air Ministry, as also the possibility of including such training in the 
general scheme of a subsidy in kind. 
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In the meanwhile, if the general lines of policy as briefly indicated above are 
approved, they will be submitted to the Government of India and Sir F. Humphrys 
for their consideration in the terms of the annexed draft telegram* as now amended. 

Foreign Office, November 24, 1925. 


[N 6692/16/97] No. 55. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Feeeived December 5.) 

Sir, India Office, December 4, 1925. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram to the 
Viceroy respecting the general policy against Russian penetration into Afghanistan. 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 55. 

Lord Birkenhead to Viceroy. 

(Telegraphic.) P. India Office, December 2, 1925. 

YOUR telegram dated the 23rd October. 

His Majesty’s Government agree generally in broad lines of policy indicated, but, 
as regards point 1, they see at present little prospect of gaining anything by 
representations to Soviet Government; and, as regards point 2, difficulty as to 
Germans must be remembered, 
i^iease repeat to Humphrys. 


[N 6693/125/97] No. 56. 

India Office to Foreign Office.—(Received December 5.) 

Sir, India Office, December , 1925. 

I AM directed bv the Secretary of State for India to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram to the 
Government of India, dated the 2nd December, on the subject of the question of 
counter-measures against the Russian penetration into Afghan l ’ air force.” 

I am, &c. 

A. HIRTZEL. 


Enclosure in No. 56. 

Telegram from Secretary of State to Viceroy, dated December 2, 1925. 

Foreign Department. 

YOUR telegram dated 7tli October. 

1 am reluctant to criticise only proposal you have to make for direct counter¬ 
measure against Russian penetration in Afghanistan, especially as it is based on 
consultation w ith Humphrys and, 1 gather, he agrees ; but disadvantages seem to me 
to outweigh possible advantages. You propose that Humphrys should warn Afghan 
Government orally that we should regard Russian aviation personnel in south-eastern 
zone (I am not sure whether this is intended to cover passing visits or only definite 
location there) as unfriendly and provocative and should take our stand on treaty 
accordingly, by which I undei stand you to mean that we should refuse transit for 
munitions under article 6. (There seems no question of bringing case within terms 
of third letter appended to treaty, and, though we might claim that aviators are 
really representatives of the Russian Government, they are primarily Afghan 
employees.) It would be undesirable to give warning even orally unless we are clear 
as to what we mean and are prepared to act up to it. In view of facts that British 


* Enclosure in No. 56. 



attitude towards Afghan enquiries for aeroplanes and aviators has hitherto been rather 
unresponsive, that Russians seem at present to be only personnel available and that 
we have taken no objection to their employment in general, I cannot help feeling 
that Afghans would have good ground for saying that proposed attitude was 
unreasonable. I do not gather that you would regard mere stationing of Russians 
at Jelalabad as in itself a serious additional menace, either in a military sense or from 
the point of view of propaganda, and I should doubt whether advantage of preventing 
this, if we succeeded- in preventing it, would counterbalance risk of friction and 
misunderstanding, with general deterioration of relations, while prospect of more 
extensive effect in the direction of ousting Russian personnel from Afghan air service 
seems very uncertain. Apart from question of reasonableness, your proposal would 
appear in effect to invoke possibly substantial interference with development of Afghan 
air force and Afghan suspicions as to ulterior motives would no doubt be aroused. 
On the other hand, indication of British nervousness of Russia might renew Afghan 
hopes, which our attitude recently may have quenched somewhat, of playing on this 
feeling. 

Reluctant though I am to dismiss idea of direct counter-measures against Russian 
activity, I am disposed to think that unless we are to adopt some more “ heroic ” 
policy, and no such policy seems at present to suggest itself as practicable, it would 
m the long run be better to rely rather on steady pursuance of friendly policy on our 
side, reinforced by “subsidy in kind” and by minor measures in particular cases, and 
on Afghan perception of contrast between this and aggressive and unscrupulous policy 
of Soviet and of urgent necessity in their own interests of checking Russian 
penetration. Humphrys would no doubt find opportunities of stimulating perception 
of latter point. 

As regards particular case of air force, it seems doubtful whether any foreigners 
other than Russians would be available. Foreign Office see strongest objections to 
anything in the nature of open recruitment of Germans, even if they were willing 
to come. Moreover, replacement of Russians by Germans, though so far to the good, 
would hardly tend towards establishment of British connection and influence, which 
should presumably be our ultimate aim. Natural idea to inculcate in Afghans (and 
best for our purpose) would appear to be that they should man their own air force. 
If we could, in pursuance of this idea, also show somewhat greater readiness than 
hitherto to assist in training Afghans to fly British machines and to supply machines 
and spares, &c., for machines obtained from us, this might, perhaps, be best we could 
do at present towards ousting Russian influence and substituting British. Humphrys 
could of course at the same time intimate to Afghans that the presence of Russians at 
Jelalabad, even as Afghan employees, could not but arouse our suspicions, and add 
that we should expect Afghans to t-ike suitable action if they were found to be 
engaged in anti-British activities. 

Most obvious application at present of policy suggested above would be assistance 
in training Afghan aviators and mechanics, from which general development of British 
connection and influence would naturally follow. Humphrys could probably lead 
Afghans to ask for such assistance, but question of expense would at once arise. 
Air Ministry consider that Afghans might be trained in England or possibly in Egypt, 
but cost would be approximately .£4 e ich per day for pilots. It was suggested that 
Afghans might be traine l in India as mechanics for £1.80 a year each, Afghan Govern¬ 
ment finding pa> and cost of rations. Period of training for either pilot or mechanic 
would lie about one year. Question of providing such training for a limited number 
, of Afghans, if opportunity offers, as part of “subsidy in kind” seems well worth 
consideration. 

As regards supply of spare parts and spirit, it would be advantageous if 
Afghanistan relied on British channel of supply, and, as alternative channel is 
'available and will in anv case be developed as far as possible by Russians, it would 
seem desirable, generally speaking, to facilitate supply from and through India But 
so long as they are in control in Afghanistan Russians will no doubt do what they 
can to discredit British supplies, and this may be a reason in some cases for hesitating 
to supply from Government stocks or for indicating to Afghans that British supplies of 
a technical character cannot be expected to work efficiently in the hands of Russians. 

Foreign Office concur in this telegram. I shall be glad of any further observations 
from you and from Humphrys. 
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[N 6783/342/97] No. 57. 

Sir F. Humphrys to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—{Received December 10.) 

((No. 156.) 

(Telegraphic.) Kabul , December 8, 1925. 

MY telegram No. 152. 

I have obtained for survey party free hand to survey all likely routes between 
Kabul and Khyber for motor road, and to make accurate map[s] of the country for 
3 miles on either side of possible alignments. 

Party is now encamped at Samuch Mulla, 30 miles east of Kabul, and hopes to 
complete examination of first section to point on Seh Baba -['( Sarobi] line by the 
end of the month unless snowfall interferes with the work. Major Deed will then 
return to Kabul to report progress. It is gratifying to report that the Foreign 
Minister, who first indulged in obstructionist tactics, is now co-operating and has 
expressed the sincere gratitude of the Afghan Government. 


[N 6825/342/97] No. 58. 

Mr. Peters to Sir Austen Chamberlain.—(Received December 14.) 

(No. 855.) 

Sir, Moscow, December 4, 1925. 

WITH reference to Foreign Office despatch No. 9G9 of the 1st October* on the 
subject of Anglo-Afghan relations, 1 have the honour to report that the Afghan Minister 
in Moscow, Mohammed Hashim Khan, recently spoke to me regarding the present 
position. 

2. I had asked him whether any progress was being made with the negotiations 
for an Afghan-Soviet commercial treaty. He told me that M. Lezhava Murat would 
shortly leave Moscow for Kabul with fresh proposals. He, however, stated that in his 
opinion no satisfactory arrangement could be concluded. 

3. I asked him as to the position in Eastern Bokhara, as the foreign press had 
reported a recrudescence of the “ basmachi ” movement there. He told me that his 
information was that the “basmachi” weie again active, although not on the same 
scale as formerly. The Afghan Government had not yet returned a definite reply to 
the Soviet Government’s notification of the formation of the new republic in Central 
Asia. 

4. He proceeded to refer to the position of Afghanistan, and stated his firm 
conviction that it was entirely impossible for Afghanistan to establish really friendly 
relations with the '■'oviet Union. The moment was now ripe for action to be taken to put 
Anglo-Afghan relations on a realh close basis. A few years ago it would have been quite 
impossible for any Afghan official to take steps in this direction; the only course open 
had been to wait until the people saw in which direction their true interest lay. Now 
he felt the time had come for action, lie informed me in confidence that he felt he 
could do no good service in Moscow, and had on two occasions written submitting his 
resignation, lie believed his request to be relieved of his post might be granted, and 
in that event he would on returning to Afghanistan do what he could to improve 
Anglo-Afghan relations. If the present oppoitunity were allowed to slip, it would be 
difficult later on to combat the effects of Soviet propaganda, which had an attraction 
for young, unformed minds. 

5. I ha\e no reason to doubt the sincerity of his remarks, which in no way differ 
in tone from those which Sir Robert Hodgson has reported on previous occasions. 
There is something almost pathetic in the way m which he recurs to the extraordinary 
difference between Soviet preaching and practice ; the Soviet Government, he is fond 
of remarking, is nothing if it is not “ a despotic sway.” 

I have, &c. 

WILLIAM PETERS. 
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* No. 38. 

















